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‘  ^iiE  traveller  Avho  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of  Ancient 
‘  Rome  may  conceive  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  senti- 
‘  ments  which  they  must  have  inspired  when  they  reared  their 
‘heads  in  the  splendour  of  unsullied  beauty.’  We  propose  to 
remind  our  travellers  of  the  ruins  which  they  have  perhaps 
themselves  visited,  and  to  contemplate  them  ourselves  in  the 
plans,  engravings,  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Burn  in  the  noble 
volume  which  lies  before  us.  The  occasion  which  elicited  the 
reflection  of  Gibbon  just  quoted  was  that  of  the  visit  of  Con- 
stantius  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  it  deserved  to  be  thus  signalised,  as 
the  last  historical  notice  of  the  ‘  magnm  mocnia  Romm  ’  in  their 
original  glory,  the  end  of  the  ancient  and  the  beginning  of  the 
mediffival  city.  In  the  year  a.d.  357  Rome  had  been  abandoned 
by  her  rulers  and  denuded  of  the  splendours  of  the  Imperial 
Court  for  about  half  a  century.  Thirty-two  years  had  passed 
since  she  had  received  even  a  passing  visit  from  her  emperors, 
and  for  about  the  same  'period  she  had  beheld  a  riv^  city, 
reared  partly  on  her  own  spoils,  enjoy  a  nominal  equality  with 
her,  and  much  more  than  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her 
sovereign.  Many  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome  had  removed 
to  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  and  no  small  portion  of  her 
works  of  art  and  her  moveable  treasures  had  been  carried  off 
to  the  new  Rome  on  the  Bosporus.  She  was  no  longer  the 
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great  centre  of  fashion,  the  mart  of  business,  the  resort  of 
accumulated  and  hereditary  wealth.  Her  pidde  was  not  less, 
but  her  poverty  was  greater.  About  a  hundred  years  before, 
the  walls  of  Aurelian  had  circumscribed  the  great  metropolis 
within  limits  beyond  which  she  never  extended  herself.  But 
since  that  era,  the  gardens  and  palaces  of  the  nobles  had 
encroached  upon  the  space  occupied  in  more  thriving  times  by 
the  increasing  multitudes  of  the  general  population.  The  wars 
on  the  frontier,  though  never  ceasing,  had  been  too  commonly 
unsuccessful,  and  little  productive  of  fresh  vietims  for  the 
slave-market.  Symptoms  were  not  wanting  of  a  decline  in  the 
j)roductiveness,  not  of  Italy  only,  but  of  the  provinces ;  and 
the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Rome,  maintained  chiefly  by 
the  contributions  and  the  immigration  of  the  provincials,  had 
constantly,  if  not  very  rapidly,  fallen.  The  disproportion  of 
the  public  places  and  buildings  of  the  city  to  the  numbers 
who  now  frequented  them  must  have  been  already  obvious. 
We  can  hardly  trace  in  modem  history  an  analogous  case 
of  a  city  maintaining  or  even  increasing  its  outward  show 
and  splendour  while  the  activity  and  movement  of  life  were 
regularly  declining  within  it.  Such  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  old  medial val  towns  of  Lombardy  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  such  may  have  been  the  case,  on  a  smaller  scale,  with 
jilaces  more  within  our  own  observation — with  York,  Bristol, 
and  Norwich,  which  some  two  centuries  ago  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance  of  overgrowth  and  decline  from  which 
they  have  far  more  than  recovered.  Rome  was  now  suffering 
such  a  decline,  nor  did  she  ever  recover  from  it.  In  the  fourth 
century,  however,  while  the  diminution  of  its  Avealth  and 
numbers  could  not  fiiil  to  be  manifest,  the  outtvard  splendour 
of  the  city,  the  size  and  number  of  its  monuments,  the  extent 
of  its  public  places,  its  baths,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  temples, 
and  gardens,  and  the  air  of  magnificence  with  which  they  Avere 
surrounded,  had  suffered  no  apparent  abatement.  It  might 
require  an  inquisitive  and  practised  eye  to  detect  the  squalor 
Avhich  Avas  already  creeping  over  the  face  of  the  glorious 
metroi)olis.  The  dust  and  damp  Avhich  settle  inevitably  on 
the  surface  of  stone  and  marble,  the  rust  Avhich  tarnishes  brass 
and  gold,  might  be  less  assiduously  removed  by  the  feeble 
hands  of  a  paralysed  generation.  The  cabins  of  the  populace, 
sinking  into  loAver  and  lower  Avretchedness,  might  more  pain¬ 
fully  contrast  AA'ith  tlie  grandeur  of  the  palatial  edifices  still 
toAvering  in  the  midst  of  them.  Here  and  there  great  build¬ 
ings,  left  unfinished,  might  begin  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
rums.  The  old  age  of  cities,  like  that  of  human  beings,  has 
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no  doubt  an  air  of  its  own,  the  first  shades  of  wliich  may  be 
detected  by  the  keen  observer,  even  before  they  are  patent 
enough  to  be  graphically  described.  It  may  be  difficult 
perhaps  to  say  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Helio- 
gabalus  when  he  proposed  to  compute  the  population  from  the 
amount  of  cobwebs  in  the  city  ;  but  the  fantastic  idea  seems  to 
us  to  indicate  a  pervading  sense  of  the  filth  of  incipient  cor¬ 
ruption  which  was  penetrating  through  all  the  outward  magni¬ 
ficence  of  Rome,  even  in  the  third  century  of  the  Empire. 

But  when,  in  the  year  357  of  our  era,  the  son  of  Constantine 
announced  his  intention  of  revisiting  the  once  brilliant  capital 
of  his  imperial  predecessors,  the  prefect,  no  doubt,  and  the 
Senate  and  the  aediles  exerted  themselves  to  put  the  best  show 
on  the  glories  of  the  Augustan,  the  Claudian,  and  the  Flavian 
eras,  which  at  the  worst  had  lost  but  the  first  bloom  or  glow 
of  their  original  beauty.  It  was  on  a  similar  occasion  that  the 
last  of  the  Roman  poets  describes  the  city  as  burnished  for  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor  Ilonorius,  in  sonorous  verses  which 
might  better  perhaps  have  been  appropriated  to  the  visit  of 
half  a  century  earlier : — 

‘  Dixit  et  afflavit  Roniam  meliore  juventa : 

Continue  redit  ille  vigor,  seniique  colorem 
Mutavere  comte  ;  solidatam  crista  resurgens 
Erexit  galeani,  clypeique  recanduit  orbis, 

Et  levia  excussa  micuit  robigine  comus.’ 

(Claudian,  Bell.  Gildon,  208.) 

But  the  last  of  the  Roman  historians,  who  relates  the  entry  of 
Constantins,  has  no  gleam  of  imagination  to  fling  upon  it, 
though  his  plain  prosaic  narrative  may  suffice  perhaps  to 
suggest  the  colouring  due  to  the  spectacle  he  introduces. 

From  the  verses  of  Martial  and  of  Claudian,  where  they 
describe  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  and  of  Honorius,  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  the  conduct  of  the  military  procession, 
which  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  streamed 
with  long  array  between  the  rows  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
lining  in  many  files  the  Flamiuian  Way,  and  crowded  with  the 
populace  of  the  whole  city,  which  went  forth  to  see  and  to  be 
seen.  The  grassy  level  of  the  Campus  Martius  was  thronged 
with  the  men,  the  women  stationed  themselves  at  the  windows 
of  the  houses,  or  on  the  steps  and  beneath  the  porches  of  the 
temples,  w’hile  the  livelier  portion  of  the  population  occupied 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  A  long  train  of  dust  streamed 
before  the  advancing  Caesar,  and  dallied  with  the  impatience 
of  the  expectant  multitude,  till  the  horses,  the  chariot,  and  the 
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hero  himself  appeai-ed  before  them,  and  with  unanimous 
acclamation  they  shouted  ‘He  comes!’ 

‘  Omne  Palatine  quod  pons  a  colie  recedit 
Milvius,  et  quantum  licuit  consurgere  tectis, 

Una  replet  turbaj  facies;  undare  videres 
Ima  viris,  altas  effulgcre  matribus  rodes.’ 

(Claudian,  Cons.  Honor,  vi.  543.) 

‘  Quando  erit  ilia  dies,  qua  campus,  et  arbor,  et  oninis 
Lucebit  Lalia  culbi  iencstra  nuru? 

Quando  tnora;  dulces,  longusque  a  Csesare  pulvis, 

Totaque  Flaniinia  Roma  videnda  via? 

.  .  .  et  populi  vo.v  erit  una,  Venit !  ’ 

(Martial,  x.  G.) 

The  line  of  the  Flaminian  AVay  would  conduct  the  emperor 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  thence  lieAvould  traverse  the  forums 
of  Trajan,  of  Nerva,  and  of  Julius,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
noblest  architecture  of  the  city  ;  he  would  enter  the  old  Roman 
forum  on  its  northern  side,  follow  the  Sacred  AVay  to  the 
summit  of  the  'Velia,  the  ridge  Avhich  connected  the  northern 
with  the  southern  half  of  Rome,  and  ascend  the  Palatine  Hill 
by  its  principal  access,  the  Porta  Muglonis.  Thus  he  wotild 
reach  the  palace  of  the  Cajsars,  the  vast  accretion  of  successive 
emperors,  which  now  occupied  almost  every  inch  of  the 
summit,  and  there  finally  repose  from  his  fatigues  in  the  halls 
from  which  the  Avorld  had  been  governed  from  Augustus  to 
Aurelian,  till  the  sccjjtre  departed  from  Rome,  and  was  wielded 
in  the  presidiary  camps  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Eui)h  rates. 

One  historian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  specifies  the  chief 
objects  of  celebrity  which  the  visitor  Avould  remark  upon  his 
route,  but  places  them  in  no  topographical  order.  Such,  to 
follow  his  own  enumeration,  w’ere  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tarpeius;  the  baths  of  the  Emperoi*s,  ‘  of  the  size  of  provinces’ 
(unless  ‘  fishponds,’  ‘  piscina;  ’  for  ‘  provincia;,’  be  the  truer 
reading);  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  ‘  the  height  of  which 
‘  almost  transcends  human  vision  ’ ;  the  Pantheon,  the  vault  of 
which  he  seems  to  compare  with  the  celestial  sphere ;  the  lofty 
columns  which  bore  the  effigies  of  ancient  emperors,  of  Trajan, 
Antonine,  and  Aurelius  ;  the  Temple  of  the  City,  dedicated  by 
Hadrian  specifically  to  the  sister  deities  of  Rome  and  Venus; 
the  forum  of  Peace  ;  the  theatre  of  Pompey  ;  the  Odeum  and 
Stadium  of  Nero ;  and  many  other  ‘  glories  of  the  Eternal 
‘  City.  .  .  .  But  when  he  came  to  the  forum  of  Trajan,  a 
‘  structure,  as  we  suppose,  unequalled  under  heaven,  anyAvhere, 
‘  on  Avhich  the  gods  themselves  gaze  Avith  admiration,  he  Avas 
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‘amazed  and  confounded,  scanning  in  his  mind  its  gigantic 
‘  proportions,  be3'ond  the  poAver  of  description,  beyond  the 
‘  possibility  of  any  future  rivalry.’  Despairing  accordingly  of 
erecting  any  monument  of  his  own  to  compete  with  this 
master-piece,  he  confined  himself  to  a  modest  hope  of  one  day 
casting  the  figure  of  a  horse  on  the  model  of  that  which  bore 
the  Emperor  in  the  centre  of  his  atrium,  but  even  such  a  Avork 
as  this  Avas  probably  not  less  beyond  the  art  of  his  OAvn  day, 
and  Ave  may  be  sure  at  least  Avas  never  carried  into  execution. 
Hormisdas,  the  Prince  of  Persia,  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
country,  Avho  Avas  attending  at  his  side,  checked  even  this 
limited  aspiration,  remarking,  ‘  First  build  for  him  such  a 
‘  stable  as  this  Avhich  Ave  behold  around  us.’  This  prince, 
indeed,  was  of  a  cynical  temper,  soured  perhaps  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  misfortunes.  AVhen  asked  what  he  thought  of  this 
Avondrous .  Rome,  he  replied,  ‘Very  fine  indeed;  but  I  am 
‘  Avell  pleased  to  observe  that  folks  die  even  here  too.’* 

Picturesque  historians,  from  Gibbon  to  M.  de  Broglie, 
have  been  careful  to  reproduce  the  graphic  touches  AA’ith  which 
Ammianus,  in  his  uncouth  Avay,  has  described  the  person  and 
demeanour  of  the  Avretched  Oriental — Constantine,  we  mean, 
not  Hormisdas — dwarfish  in  person,  frivolous  in  mind,  trained 
in  the  most  formal  school  of  Byzantine  etiquette,  Avho  thus 
followed  the  track  of  the  greatest  heroes  and  conquerors  of 
the  ancient  Avorld,  and  beheld  such  a  scene  of  antique  magni¬ 
ficence  as  one  Emperor  only  Avas  destined  to  see,  even  in 
diminished  glory,  after  him.f  But  we  are  concerned,  not  with 
the  person  of  Constantins,  but  with  the  objects  which  were 

•  Such  Ave  hold  to  be  the  true,  as  it  is  the  authorised  reading  of  the 
text:  ‘Id  tantum  sibi  placuisse  aiebat  quod  didicisset  ibi  quoque 
‘  homines  mori.’  We  are  surprised  that  with  his  fine  sense  of  sarcasm. 
Gibbon  should  have  accepted  the  very  tame  suggestion  of  ‘  displicuisse  ’ 
for  ‘  placuisse.’ 

t  Take  the  description  of  M.  de  Broglie  (‘L’figlise  et  I’Empire,’  iii. 
376),  in  Avhich  the  lines  of  the  original  are  retouched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master : — ‘  Mais  Constance,  immobile  sur  son  char,  ne  tressaillait  pas,  ne 
‘  sourcillait  pas,  ne  clignait  pas  les  paupi^res.  II  ne  cessait  de  regarder 
‘  fixement  devant  lui,  portant  le  corps  roide,  la  tete  haute,  ne  toumant 
‘  les  yeux  ni  ti  droite  ni  k  gauche :  les  cahots  de  la  voiture  ne  lui 
‘  arrachaient  pas  un  mouvemeut.  Durant  toute  la  c^remonie,  on  ne  le  vit 
‘  pas  une  seule  fois  ui  cracher,  ni  se  moucher,  ni  passer  la  main  sur  son 
‘  visage.  On  ne  lui  surprit  qu’un  seul  geste :  en  passant  sous  les  portes  il 
‘  courbait  sa  petite  taille,  comme  s’il  efit  craint  que  son  front  n’allat 
‘  heurter  le  sommet  des  arcs  de  triomphe.  Ainsi  s’avan9ait,  a  travers 
‘  les  fiots  des  Bomains  surpris,  I’idole  que  I’Orient  envoyait  k  leur 
‘  adoration.’ 
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never  again  but  once,  and  only  then  for  a  moment,  presented 
for  the  admiring  observation  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Only  fifty 
years  later  and  the  barbarian  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and, 
decayed  and  declining  as  she  had  long  been,  the  first  actual 
injury  and  dishonour  were  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  her. 
Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Honorius,  the  last  of  the  long 
series  of  Roman  triumphs,  Alaric  overcame  the  AV est  in  three 
successive  expeditions.  The  mighty  stronghold  of  ancient 
civilisation,  walled  by  Aurelian  and  re-fortified  by  Stilicho, 
w’as  impenetrable  to  assault,  but  could  not  resist  the  stress  of 
famine.  After  a  first  disaster  it  submitted  a  second  time  to 
the  threat  of  a  blockade,  and  once  again — all  within  three 
years — it  was  taken  by  sudden  surprise.  On  this  occasion 
licence  was  at  last  given  for  brief  but  indiscriminate  plunder. 
Stilicho,  indeed,  had  himself  commenced  the  spoliation  by 
robbing  the  Capitoline  temple  of  one  half  of  the  gilded  bronze 
which  roofed  it.  Of  the  extent  of  Alaric 's  pillage,  and  how 
far  it  affected  the  structures  of  the  city,  we  have  no  distinct 
information.  But  the  example  was  now  fully  set,  the  con¬ 
summation  begun ;  and  from  this  period  the  spoiling  and  de¬ 
molition  of  the  masterpieces  of  Roman  architecture  proceeded 
with  fierce,  though  fitful  energy.  The  population  was  struck 
down,  wealth  was  swallowed  up,  hope  and  spirit  departed,  not 
an  effort  was  made  to  stay  the  hand  of  destruction  or  repair  its 
injuries.  Christianity,  succeeding  to  the  mere  ruins  of  Paganism, 
accepted  the  situation  as  a  token  of  the  impending  cataclysm 
of  the  universe.  As  the  threatened  end  of  all  things  seemed 
to  recede  again  into  the  distance,  the  Popedom  has  taken  heart 
and  aspired  to  raise  new  creations  in  the  intervals  of  the 
ancient  ruins ;  but  modem  Rome  has  risen  for  the  most  part 
in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  or  interesting  of  her  historic  sites  are  still  presented  to 
our  examination  only  as  decay  and  dissolution,  and  Gothic  fire 
and  mediaeval  negligence,  have  left  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  last  glimpse  we  "ain  of  the  mature  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Imperial  city,  and  of  its  centre,  its  cradle,  and 
to  the  last  its  brightest  gem,  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  palaces 
of  the  Caesars  offered  the  first  and  richest  prize  to  the  spoilers 
of  the  next  centurjr.  Attila,  Genseric,  Totila,  and  Theo- 
doric  successively  rifled  them  of  their  fairest  ornaments,  and 
the  ruin  which  these  and  later  plunderers  effected  may  be 
measured  by  the  clearance  that  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
their  artistic  treasures.  For  here  no  doubt  the  most  exquisite 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  and  painting  must  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  them  has  been  discovered,  or 
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seems  now  likely  to  reward  our  most  curious  researches. 
History,  indeed,  has  much  to  hope  for  from  the  explorations 
which  are  pushed  on  more  vigorously  every  year  in  this 
quarter ;  but  Art  has  been  hitherto  disappointed,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  it  will  probably  remain  so. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  famous  hills  of  Rome  has 
been  often  described,  and  is,  we  may  presume,  generally  fami¬ 
liar  to  intelligent  readers.  From  a  very  early  period  they 
were  numbered  seven ;  and  though  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
city  other  eminences  were  successively  included  in  the  list,  the 
lesser  knolls  were  from  time  to  time  disregarded,  and  *  we  are 
‘  seven  ’  was  still  traditionally  declared  of  them  to  the  last. 
Thus  the  Palatine  Hill  had  originally  comprised  two  distinct 
elevations,  and  the  earliest  Rome,  the  ‘  Roma  quadrata,’  as  it 
was  called  from  the  square  enclosure  which  confined  it,  occu¬ 
pied,  if  we  may  accept  the  recent  theory  of  M.  Rosa,  but  one 
of  these,  or  the  western  half  of  the  Palatine  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  The  antiquarians  of  the  ancient  city  amused 
themselves  wnth  looking  back  to  a  period  still  earlier  than 
this,  M’hen  the  whole  hill  was  untenanted  by  human  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  its  name,  as  they  supposed,  was  derived  from  the 
roaming  (palando)  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  ran  loose 
upon  it.  Enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  stagnant  marsh  w’hich 
received  the  drainage  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Esquiline,  on 
others  by  the  marshy  streamlets  which  w'ere  fed  from  the 
Caslian  and  the  Aventine,  the  Palatine  was  connected  with 
the  outlying  hills  by  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Velia  only.  The 
cattle  might  be  safely  left  with  but  little  precaution  upon  its 
level  plateau,  which  rose  so  abruptly  from  the  valleys  beneath 
it  that  even  the  wolves  could  scarcely  scale  the  heights,  and 
was  so  well  concealed  by  scrub  and  jungle  that  the  robber 
hordes  which  prowled  around  might  pass  it  unnoticed. 

The  second  phase  which  the  Palatine  assumed  was  that  of 
the  isolated  hill  fortress,  confronting  similar  strongholds  on  the 
various  elevations  around  it,  and  fighting  its  way  to  supre¬ 
macy  amon"  them  through  many  alternations  of  triumph  or 
disaster.  The  legends  of  Roman  history  ascribed  this  fortress 
to  Romulus ;  but  there  were  traditions  pointing  to  an  earlier 
date ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  aboriginal  stockade,  or  the 
Etruscan  stonework,  actually  crowned  the  Palatine  for  ages 
anterior  to  the  eighth  century  before  our  era. 

The  form  of  the  Palatine  is  that  of  an  irregular  lozenge  or  tra¬ 
pezium,  and  has  been  compared  both  in  size  and  shape  to  a  well- 
known  locality  in  London — the  space  contained  between  Oxford 
Street  and  Conduit  Street.  The  angles  turn  pretty  nearly  to 
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the  several  points  of  the  compass,  while  the  sides  run  more  or 
less  obliquely  to  them,  which  causes  some  confusion  in  ordi¬ 
nary  topographical  descriptions.  But  generally  the  half  of  the 
hill  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Velabrum  is  called  the  west,  and  that 
which  fronts  the  Caslian  the  east.  As  we  have  said,  ‘  Roma 
*  quadrata,’  the  earliest  hill-fort,  occupied  the  western  emi¬ 
nence,  and  was  separated  from  the  eastern  by  a  slight  de¬ 
pression,  which,  now  almost  obliterated,  ran  originally  from 
north-east  to  south-west  across  the  plateau.* 

At  a  third  stage  of  this  illustrious  history  Rome  embraced 
under  a  single  name  the  strongholds  of  Tatius  the  Sabine  on 
the  Quirinal,  and  of  the  Etruscan  Vibenna  on  the  Cmlian, 
together  with  its  original  site  on  the  Palatine.  To  these  was 
added  a  fourth  settlement  on  the  Aventine,  and  others  on  the 
adjacent  heights.  The  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  hill  became  the 
common  fortress  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  seven  hills 
were  now  encircled  with  a  common  wall,  and  the  city  of  the 
Roman  people  became  one  and  indivisible.  Anyone  who 
pronounces  an  opinion  at  the  present  day  on  the  respective 
sites  of  the  Arx  and  the  Temple  on  the  Capitoline  must  do 
so  as  it  were  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  I'or  doubtless  the 
solution  of  the  much-vexed  problem  is  at  last  imminent ;  exca¬ 
vations  which  cannot  long  be  delayed  can  hardly  fail  to  bring 
foundations  to  light  which  must  put  conjecture  to  silence,  and 
finally  strike  the  balance  of  opinions  which  have  singularly 
oscillated  regarding  it.  Much  confidence  has  been  expressed 
on  both  sides,  and  little  mercy  will  be  shown  by  the  survivors 
of  the  combat  on  either.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
were  to  hazard  a  surmise  ourselves,  it  would  be  founded  rather 
on  the  nature  of  the  locality  than  on  the  interpretation  of  con¬ 
flicting  texts  of  the  ancient  writers.  We  should  suppose  that 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  would  be  the  one  first  seized 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  other, 
a  somewhat  lower  eminence,  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  and 
the  consecration  of  a  place  of  national  worship,  would  follow 
afterwards,  and  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  history 
or  legend  of  the  hill.  The  Arx  or  citadel  we  should  expect  to 
find  on  the  northern  apex,  both  as  the  highest  and  also  as  that 

•  We  refer  again  to  the  views  advanced  by  M.  Rosa,  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  experienced  observer ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  they 
have  not  met  with  universal  acceptance,  and  there  are  some  antiquarians 
whose  eyes  fail  to  discover  the  ‘  slight  depression  ’  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Palatine.  The  whole  surface  of  the  hill,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  has  been  raised,  perhaps  twenty  feet,  by  the  accumulated 
debris  of  so  many  generations  of  buildings. 
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which  directly  confronted  the  Sabine  city  on  the  Quirinal 
against  which  it  was  built  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  union  of  the  two  hostile  tribes,  as  our  stories  tell  us, 
that  the  temple  w'as  constructed  on  the  southern  or  lower 
eminence,  a  spot  not  less  appropriate  to  the  building  which 
typified  their  social  and  religious  union,  overlooking  as  it  did 
the  Velabrum  and  the  Circus,  the  centre  at  that  early  period 
of  the  common  national  life.  The  popular  assemblies  of  the 
Comitium  and  the  Forum  were  a  later  development  of  Roman 
history ;  and  the  Capitoline  temple  was  not  erected  with  any 
view  to  them,  or  directed  towards  the  spots  which  were 
honoured  by  their  presence.  Had  the  National  Temple  been 
meant  to  predominate  over  the  Roman  Forum,  it  would  have 
been  erected  upon  the  northern  summit,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  anachronism  to  assign  to  it  any  such  raison  d'etre. 

But  the  best  of  arguments  may  be  falsified  by  facts,  and 
we  leave  the  issue  to  the  discoveries  which  we  believe  to  be 
not  very  far  distant.  Let  us  proceed  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  first  and  most  famous  of  the  Roman  hills,  from  which  we 
begin  to  foresee  the  course  of  our  remarks  will  not  far  diverge. 

During  the  period  of  the  Kings,  and  even  under  the  early* 
Republic,  after  the  comprehension  of  the  seven  hills  in  the 
general  circuit  of  the  wall  of  Servius,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Palatine  continued  still  to  be  a  fort  within  the  city,  and  to 
be  encircled  by  its  own  special  lines  of  defence.  These  lines 
were  pierced  by  two  known  gateways  only,  the  Porta  Mugionis 
on  the  north,  and  the  Porta  Romanula  on  the  w’est.*  Through 
the  one,  which  opened  upon  the  Velia,  and  led  to  the  Esqui- 
line  and  the  Quirinal,  the  Roman  issued  on  his  yearly  foray 
in  battle  array,  and  threw  himself,  ante  expectatum,  upon  the 
hostile  borders  of  the  Latin  and  the  Sabine.  The  other  gave 
him  access  to  the  Velabrum,  the  Forum,  and  the  bank  of  the 
river,  already  the  busiest  portions  of  the  growing  city,  in  which, 
during  the  intervals  of  repose,  his  business  and  traffic  lay. 
One  might  be  called  <he  Gate  of  War,  the  other  the  Gate  of 
Peace.  About  the  foot  of  the  Porta  Romanula  clustered  the 
most  venerable  antiquities  of  the  city  and  the  legends  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Hard  by*  stood  for  ages  the  Ficus  Rumi- 


*  M.  Ropa’a  theory,  that  Roma  quadrata  occupied  only  the  western 
half  of  the  hill,  seems  best  to  explain  Tacitus’s  account  of  the  pomoerium, 
and  it  may  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  traditional  third  gate  of 
the  Romulean  city  (Plin.  ‘  Hist.  Nat.’  iii.  5,  9,  §  66),  which  might  be 
lost  when  the  origind  Rome  was  extended  eastwards ;  but  it  leaves  us 
without  any  record  of  this  important  extension. 
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nalis,  the  original  wild  fig-tree  under  which  Romulus  and 
Remus  had  been  cast  by  the  subsiding  inundation  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  cornel  which  sprang  from  the  lance  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  and  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Caligula. 
The  Lupercal,  the  grotto  in  which  the  twins  were  nourished 
by  the  wolf,  was  in  this  quarter,  and  from  its  position  in  the 
side  of  the  abrupt  cliff  seems  long  to  have  been  preserved, 
possibly  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Lupercalia 
were  actually  celebrated.  Beneath  the  northern  angle  of  the 
hill  lay  another  natural  feature  of  the  original  city,  the  spring 
of  Jutuma,  wherein  the  Dioscuri  made  their  horses  drink 
when  they  brought  to  Rome  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of 
Regillus,  the  spot  on  which  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
still  traced  in  some  notable  ruins,  Avas  thereafter  consecrated. 
The  Regia  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
stood  also  near  this  angle,  till  they  Avere  destroyed  in  the  great 
conflagration  of  Nero.  The  great  aggregation  of  objects  of 
antiquity  about  this  angle  of  the  Palatine  Avas  due,  Ave  may 
suppose,  to  its  proximity  to  the  most  frequented  quarters  of 
the  city.  Such  monuments  Avere  fcAver  on  the  summit,  a  place 
of  much  greater  seclusion,  accessible  from  tAv'o,  or  at  most  from 
three  points  only,  and  traversed  apparently  by  no  public  street. 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the  spot  a  little  Avithin  the 
northern  gate,  Avhere  the  Romans  rallied  under  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  onset  of  the  Sabines,  Avas  no  doubt  a  con¬ 
spicuous  exception.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
exact  locality  has  been  ascertained,  and  is  marked  by  the 
existing  substructions  of  the  venerable  edifice  itself,  restored, 
indeed,  no  doubt,  and  even  more  than  once  rebuilt. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  as  long  as  the  Palatine  and  the 
other  hills  generally  Avere  occupied  as  places  of  defence,  there 
AA'ould  be  little  occasion  for  crowding  them  Avith  sacred  fabrics 
for  the  resort  of  the  people.  But  in  process  of  time,  after  the 
erection  of  the  common  enclosure  of  the  Servian  wall,  these 
hill  forts  Avould  lose  their  importance  as  military  positions,  and 
their  AA'alls  and  entrenchments  Avould  become  gradually  obli¬ 
terated.  To  the  strong  and  lofty  Capitoline  alone  Avas  left  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  interior  defence  of  the  city ;  and  here, 
as  the  centre  and  citadel  of  the  whole  people,  were  collected 
the  principal  symbols  of  the  national  life,  religious  as  well  as 
political.  As  time  advanced  and  the  nation  grew,  the  nobles 
and  the  commons  became  distinctly  marked  off  from  one 
another,  socially  as  Avell  as  politically.  While  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  the  artisans  and  the  traders,  congregated  together 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  Velabrum,  the  Argiletum, 
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and  the  Suburra,  for  their  common  convenience,  the  magnates 
climbed  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  settled  themselves  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  the  Quirinal  and  the  rest, 
for  purer  air,  for  ampler  space,  and  perhaps  very  generally  for 
security  and  self-defence.  Clustered  together  on  these  emi¬ 
nences,  and  more  especially  by  preference  on  that  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine,  in  stone  mansions,  forming  among  themselves  a  military 
position,  and  frowning  defiance  upon  the  baser  populace,  the 
patricians  and  senators  of  the  Republic  armed  themselves  in 
concert  for  the  subjugation  of  Rome  and  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  by  the  craft  and  vigour  of  a  few  hundred  families.  The 
subjugation  of  Rome  indeed  was  to  be  effected  and  maintained 
by  condescension  rather  than  by  force.  The  optimate  of  the 
Republic,  the  free  state,  as  it  pretended  to  be,  ‘  descended  into 
‘  the  Campus  ’  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  commonalty  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience ;  and  having  gained  his  object  laughed  in 
his  sleeve  as  he  remounted  the  Palatine  by  the  Clivus  Vic¬ 
toria;.  Enthroned,  as  it  were,  upon  this  summit,  he  was  him¬ 
self  in  turn  solicited  by  the  multitude  of  his  clients  and 
retainers,  who  attended  at  his  levee,  crowding  from  early 
dawn  before  his  portals,  and  vied  for  the  honour  of  escorting 
him  on  his  daily  walk  among  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
city  below  him. 

In  the  greatest  of  modern  cities,  at  least  within  recent  times, 
it  has  been  usual  for  the  wealthier  people  to  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Basil  Hall  re¬ 
marked  that,  for  obvious  local  reasons,  throughout  the  British 
isles,  our  urban  aristocracy  has  generally  removed  more  and 
more  to  the  south-west.  But  few,  if  any,  aristocracies  have 
had  occasion  to  dAvell  so  constantly  in  the  presence  of  the 
populace  as  the  Roman ;  and  none,  as  far  as  Ave  remember, 
have  ever  fixed  themselves  in  the  very  centre  of  their  city, 
allowing  themselves  only  the  advantage  of  a  healthier  and 
roomier  site  than  their  vulgar  neighbours.  It  was  in  some¬ 
thing  of  this  spirit  of  the  Roman  magnates  that  so  many  of 
our  OAvn  nobility  settled  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  great 
central  square  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields — between  the  courts  of 
law  on  the  one  hand  and  of  legislation  on  the  other — in  the  man¬ 
sions  erected  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  houses  of  the  Newcastles 
and  the  Montagus  of  a  still  later  generation  Avere  not  unlike  in 
position,  Avith  regard  to  the  commonalty  of  the  city,  to  those  of 
the  Crassi  and  the  Scauri  of  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  for 
the  highest  of  the  nobility  of  the  latter  ages  occupied  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  immediately  overlooked  the  Forum,  and  was 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Campus  Martius.  They  prided  them- 
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selves  on  dwelling  in  the  full  view  of  their  constituency.  When 
the  architect  proposed  to  erect  such  a  fapade  to  the  house  of 
the  popular  hero  Livius  Drusus  as  should  screen  his  domestic 
privacy  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  ;  ‘  Rather  build  it,’  he 
exclaimed,  ‘  so  that  every  recess  may  be  open  to  the  eyes  of 
‘  every  Roman  among  them.’  From  such  a  retreat  it  was  but  a 
step  to  take  one’s  seat  at  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  and  listen  to 
the  petitions  and  appeals  for  legal  counsel  which  the  patron 
expected  from  his  clients ;  to  grasp  the  hand  of  all  comers,  and 
solicit  their  suffrage  at  the  impending  elections  ;  to  mount  the 
rostrum  before  the  assembled  centuries,  and  harangue  them  on 
the  public  events  of  the  day,  and  the  questions  of  general 
policy  upon  which  they  Avere  invited  to  pronounce  their  final 
sentence. 

The  history  of  Rome,  so  rich  in  family  and  personal  memo¬ 
rials,  has  recorded  the  site  of  the  mansions  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  Republic.  Though  there  was  little 
distinction  in  Avealth,  or  latterly  in  social  importance,  betAveen 
the  patrician  and  the  plebeian  members  of  a  common  aristocracy, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  hoAv  the  older  class  of  magnates  retained 
to  the  last  their  possession  of  this  their  ancient  stronghold. 
Mr.  Burn  shall  give  us  the  list  of  the  great  Avarrlors  and 
statesmen  Avhose  residences  can  be  assigned  to  the  Palatine 
hill;  but  we  Avill  first  prefix  to  it  the  name  of  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus,  Avho  in  the  year  423  Avas  attainted  of  treason  against  the 
commonAvealth,  Avhen  his  house  on  the  Palatine  Avas  destroyed 
and  the  site  suffered  to  remain  unoccupied,  as  a  solemn  me¬ 
mento,  for  tAA'o  centuries  ;  and  again  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Avho 
perished  for  the  people  in  the  agrarian  movement  of  the 
Gracchi : — 

‘  FolloAving  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  from  the  northern  corner,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  Forum,  Ave  come  to  that  part  of  the  hill  Avhere 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  rich  Romans  were  built  in  the  later  republican 
days,  Avhen  the  foreign  empire  of  Rome  had  so  largely  increased  the 
wealth  of  proconsuls  and  successful  generals.  Among  these  Avere 
C.  Gracchus,  Cn.  Octavius,  conqueror  of  Perseus,  Q.  Catulus,  conqueror 
of  the  Cimbri,  Crassus,  Cicero,  Clodius,  Scaurus,  Hortensius,  Drusus, 
M.  Antonins,  the  fathers  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  C.  Octavius,  and 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  and  others. 

‘  Among  these  Ave  can  only  arrive  approximately  at  the  situations  of 
a  few.  Cicero's  house  overlooked  the  Forum,  and  was  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  Avas  therefore  probably  on  the  side  tOAvards  the  Forum.  The 
only  passage  in  the  Avhole  of  Cicero’s  extant  works  Avhich  seems  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  situation  of  his  Palatine  residence  is  an  epistle 
to  Atticus  in  Avhich  he  says  that  Vettius,  Avho  was  supposed  to  be 
aware  of  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar’s  life,  had  abstained  from  accusing 
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Cicero  by  name,  but  had  said  that  an  eminent  consular,  a  neighbour  of 
Csesar’s,  had  expressed  a  wish  that  some  Brutus  or  Ahala  could  be 
found  equal  to  the  occasion.  Now  Caesar,  as  chief  pontiff,  lived  at  that 
time  in  the  Regia,  and  we  must  therefore  place  Cicero’s  house  some¬ 
where  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  at  the  back  of  the  Regia,  the  site  of 
which  is  well  ascertained.  The  orator’s  mansion  underwent,  however, 
many  changes  of  ownership  during  the  first  century  b.c.  It  had  passed 
from  the  possession  of  Drusus,  the  tribune,  killed  in  the  year  91,  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  Crassi  (not  Crassus  the  orator),  who  sold  it  to 
Cicero.  It  was  demolished  during  Cicero’s  exile,  and  a  Temple  of 
Liberty  built  upon  the  site,  but  restored  on  his  return  at  the  public 
cost.  After  his  death  it  was  inhabited,  as  we  learn,  by  Censorinus 
and  Statilius  Sisenna,  partizans  of  Augustus. 

‘  Near  Cicero’s  house  was  that  of  Catulus,  if  we  may  infer  so  much 
as  this  from  the  fact  that  the  Porticus  Catuli,  which  was  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Cimbric  war,  was  next  to  Cicero’s  house.  The  site  of 
this  Porticus  Catuli  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Flaccus.  The  house  of  Clodius,  previously  owned  by  Scaurus,  stood 
behind  that  of  Cicero  [yet  contiguous,  as  we  imagine,  at  some  point, 
to  that  of  Caesar,  from  the  furtive  entrance  which  Clodius  obtained  into 
the  Regia  when  Caesar’s  wife  Pompeia  was  conducting  there  the  mysteries 
of  Bona  Dea] ;  for  the  orator  threatens,  in  one  of  his  invective.s,  to 
raise  the  roof  of  his  house,  in  order  to  prevent  Clodius  from  looking 
down  upon  the  city  which  he  had  wished  to  destroy.’ 

The  most  noted  of  these  historic  mansions  were  congregated 
in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  liill,  the  quarter  nearest 
both  to  the  Forum  and  the  Velabrum,  lying  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  frequented  avenues  to  the  Palatine.  We 
may  believe,  how'cver,  that  the  whole  plateau,  where  the  few 
scattered  temples  and  public  monuments  did  not  intervene, 
was  occupied  in  the  same  manner  by  the  dwellings  of  the 
nobles,  and  by  the  cabins  of  the  lower  class  of  their  depend¬ 
ents,  which  generally  clung  like  parasites  to  the  walls  of  patri¬ 
cian  mansions.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  these  resi¬ 
dences,  so  numerous  as  they  were,  could  have  been  of  great 
magnitude.  The  expression  w’hich  we  meet  with  even  at  this 
early  period,  of  ‘  houses  that  looked  like  cities,’  must  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  suburban  villas,  such  as  that  of  Lucullus  on  the 
Pincian,  or  of  Sallust  on  the  skirts  of  the  Quirinal,  in  which 
gardens  and  plantations  were  encircled  with  porticos,  and 
chamber  after  chamber  connected  with  extensive  corridors.  It 
was  for  the  growing  splendour  of  their  materials  and  decorations, 
rather  than  for  their  size,  that  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  were 
already  famous.  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  wealth  and 
luxury  had  increased  to  the  utmost,  the  houses  of  Catulus,  of 
Crassus,  and  of  Scaurus  were  remarked,  or  perhaps  remem¬ 
bered,  for  their  noble  columns  of  Hymettian  or  other  foreign 
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marble.  Clodius  is  said  by  Pliny,  whose  figures,  however, 
cannot  always  be  trusted,  to  have  purchased  his  house  for  no 
less  than  120,000/.;  and  Clodius  was  hardly  one  of  the  chief 
magnificos  of  the  commonwealth. 

Under  the  Kepublic,  then,  the  Palatine — divided  among 
fifty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred,  great  proprietors — represented  the 
government  of  Rome  by  an  illustrious  oligarchy.  With 
Augustus  the  destination  of  this  symbolic  eminence  entered 
upon  a  new  era.  Octavius,  the  father  of  the  future  emperor, 
possessed  a  mansion  at  the  easternmost  end  of  the  favourite 
comer  above  noted,  hard  by  the  Porta  ]\Iugionis ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  this  was  the  actual  house,  designated  as  *  ad  capita 
‘  bubula,’  in  which  the  young  Octavius  was  said  to  have  been 
bora.  Nor  is  the  precise  site  of  the  house  of  Licinius  Calvus, 
the  orator,  known  ;  his  earliest  dwelling  jdace,  from  which  he 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Hortensius,  a  mansion  of  no 
great  j)retenslons,  ‘  with  a  modest  porch  of  Alban  stone,  and 
*  decorated  with  no  marble  columns  or  pavements.’  This,  as 
we  learn  from  Suetonius,  became  the  Palatium — the  residence 
of  the  Emperor  on  the  Palatine — which  has  had  the  fortune  to 
bequeath  its  designation  to  royal  and  imperial  residences  in 
the  languages  of  all  civilised  peoples.  When,  however,  this 
house  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  later  years  of  the  Emperor’s 
life,  he  allowed  the  people  to  rebuild  it  upon  a  grander  scale 
by  their  own  personal  contributions ;  and  the  sites  of  many  of 
the  earlier  patrician  dAvellings  above  enumerated  were  probably 
swallowed  up  in  the  ampler  area  noAv  devoted  to  it.  The  same 
road  which  led  from  the  Porta  Mugionis  under  the  portals  of 
the  Palace,  penetrating  farther  up  the  hill,  reached  the  Temple 
of  the  Palatine  Apollo  with  which  Augustus  covered  the  middle 
of  the  plateau.  For  this  edifice  Avith  its  area,  and  the  double 
library  attached  to  it,  space  must  have  been  cleared  by  the 
removal  of  many  jnivate  residences;  but  of  these  many  no 
doubt  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  civil  Avars  and  proscrip¬ 
tions,  and  others  could  easily  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  ex¬ 
change,  by  gift  and  by  legacy.  The  Emperor,  Avith  his  usual 
caution,  had  appropriated  the  finest  halls  in  his  palace  to  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  senate  and  other  public  purposes ;  and  as  the  house 
had  been  the  present  of  the  Roman  people  to  him,  so  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Avas  his  present  to  them.  But  all  these  Avere 
appurtenances  of  the  palace  itself,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
personal  grandeur  of  the  chief  of  the  state ;  and  before  the 
long  reign  of  Augustus  had  closed,  the  Palatine  hill  and  the 
Palace  must  have  become  pretty  generally  synonymous.* 

•  Fcav  and  disappointing  are  the  imperfect  topographical  descriptions 
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As  with  Augustus  so  with  his  next  successor.  The  personal 
pretensions  of  the  Emperor  crept  on  from  small  beginnings  to 
much  grander  developments.  Tiberius,  indeed,  migrated  from 
the  mansion  of  his  father  on  the  Palatine  to  the  house  of  Pom- 
peius  in  the  Carinas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum,  the 
quarter  of  the  city  frequented  by  the  plebeian  rather  than  the 
patrician  aristocracy,  and  to  which  the  pride  of  a  Claudius 
Nero  could  hardly  perhaps  have  condescended,  unless  it  were 
to  escape  from  the  too  oppressive  proximity  of  the  upstart 
Emperor,  who  had  adopted  him  into  his  own  inferior  family. 
From  Augustus  the  haughty  Neros,  when  they  could,  kept 
moodily  at  a  distance  ;  and  Tiberius  once  risked  his  chance  of 
the  succession  by  removing  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  retreat 
at  Rhodes,  from  which  the  Emperor  would  not  for  some  time 
allow  him  to  return.  But  at  a  later  period  he,  too,  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  Palatine ;  and  when  he  became  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  empire,  proceeded  to  connect  his  private  mansion 


of  localities  in  Kome  which  we  extract  from  the  remains  of  Koman 
literature.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  is  contained  in  a  few 
lines  by  which  Ovid  indicates  the  route  by  which  his  book  may  arrive 
at  the  Palatium  from  the  Forum.  After  reaching  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
which  lay,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  fronting 
the  Forum : — 

‘  Inde  petens  dextram,  porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palatl : 

(i.c.  the  Porta  Palatina  or  P.  Mugionis;) 
Hie  stator,  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco  est. 

Singula  dum  miror,  video  fulgentibus  armis 
Conspicuos  postes,  tectaque  digna  Deo  : 

(i.e.  the  portal  of  the  divine  Cajsar’s  residence  :) 

Inde  tenore  pari  gradibus  sublimia  celsis 
Ducor  ad  intonsi  Candida  templa  Dei : 

(i.e.  the  temple  of  Apollo,  brilliant  with  its  Parian  marble :) 

Signa  peregrinis  ubi  stant  alterna  columnis 
Belides,  et  stricto  barbarus  ense  pater  ; 

Quieque  viri  docto  veteres  cepere  novique 
Pectore  lecturis  inspicienda  patent : 

(i.e.  the  bibliotheca  Palatina,  connected  with  the  temple). 

We  sometimes  amuse  ourselves  with  imagining  how  much  of  the 
topography  of  London  will  be  recovered  from  the  fragments  of  our 
literature  which  may  be  in  existence  a  thousand  years  hence.  Macaulay’s 
famous  chapter  will  still  present,  we  trust,  a  mine  of  curious  details  to 
the  Beckers  and  Burns  of  the  future ;  but  we  question  whether  any  of 
our  great  poets  or  orators,  or  of  historians  before  him,  will  furnish 
means  for  ascertaining  the  site  of  St.  James’s  Palace,  or  the  British 
Museum,  or  for  determining  whether  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Tower,  our 
Capitol  and  Arx,  stood  on  eminences  east  or  west  respectively  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 
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with  the  imperial  Palatium,  and  extended  it  still  farther 
by  additional  buildings  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  hill. 
The  Domus  Tiberiana  faced  the  Capitoline,  and  more  than 
one  historic  association  attaches  to  it ;  for  it  was  from  a 
saloon  in  this  quarter  of  the  Palace  that  Vitellius  witnessed 
the  attack  of  his  faction  upon  the  adherents  of  Vespasian,  and 
the  storming  and  burning  of  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter.  As 
the  buildings  of  Tiberius  must  have  directly  confronted  the 
southern  or  Caffarelli  eminence  of  the  Capitoline,  this  circum¬ 
stance  lends  undoubtedly  much  weight  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Temple  stood  on  this  rather  than 
the  op|K)site  apex  of  Araceli.  But  what  was  technically  de¬ 
signated  as  the  front  of  this  mansion  must  have  lain  to  the 
south  or  east ;  for  it  was  by  its  back  entrance,  according  to  the 
graphic  account  of  Tacitus,  that  Otho,  having  conferred  with 
Galba  in  the  i)alace,  descended  into  the  Velabrum,  and  thence 
to  the  Golden  milestone  in  the  Forum,  to  meet  his  band  of 
cons])irators.  The  historians  tell  us  that  both  Antoninus  Pius 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Tiberlan 
wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Cmsars.  The  imperial  stoic  may  be 
traced  also  to  the  notorious  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Caprem,  where 
his  philosophy  soared  no  doubt  untainted  above  the  vulgar 
voluptuousness  of  the  place. 

AVe  have  now  to  think  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  with  the 
iEdes  Public®,  or  halls  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people, 
and  the  Temple  and  Library  of  Apollo,  which  were  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  as  engrossing  all  the  central  part  of  the  hill ; 
while  the  additional  buildings  of  Tiberius  extended  this  struc¬ 
ture  westward  as  far  as  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Velabrum. 
The  corner  of  the  Palatine  whicli  faced  the  Forum  was  still, 
for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  old  nobility, 
the  descendants  of  the  celebrities  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken.  But  the  old  nobility  were  now  falling  rapidly  beneath 
the  proscriptions  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  Caligula ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  that  when  this  latter  tyrant  determined  to  enlarge 
still  further  the  imperial  residence,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
ousting  the  proprietors  of  the  dwellings  he  coveted.  The 
north-east  angle  of  the  Palatine  was  still  the  choicest  site  in 
Rome.  Caligula  appropriated  it,  and  brought  the  front  of  the 
Augustan  and  Tiberian  Palace  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 
it  overlooked  the  Forum.  Exactly  beneath  the  north-eastern 
angle  lay  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  some  columns  of 
which  still  standing  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
existing  remains  of  the  city.  At  the  corner,  immediately 
behind  this  temple,  huge  substructions  in  brickwork  have  been 
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quite  recently  brought  to  light,  and  seem  to  countenance  the 
story  that  this  Emj)eror  made  use  of  the  temple  as  a  vestibule 
to  his  new  palace,  where  he  would  receive  his  visitors,  standing 
between  the  images  of  the  Divine  Twins,  as  guards  on  his  right 
hand  and  his  left.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  contiguity  to 
divinity,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  his  own  residence 
with  the  National  Temple,  the  consecrated  home  on  earth  of 
Jupiter,  Best  and  Greatest.  He  would  be  ‘  contubernalis,’  or 
fellow-resident,  in  the  dwelling  of  Jove,  and  declared  that  he 
h.'id  received  thereto  a  direct  invitation.  This  fancy  he  carried 
out  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  as  we  are  assured,  from 
the  Palatine  hill  to  the  Capitoline,  which,  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  Velabrum,  must  have  been  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  length.  The  bridge,  though  built,  we  may  believe, 
with  all  the  solidity  of  the  great  works  of  masonry  of  the  day, 
was  pulled  down  by  his  successor,  and  seems  to  have  left  no 
certain  traces.  Of  its  exact  position  we  can  say  nothing  with 
certainty,  though  if  carried,  as  we  might  expect,  at  right 
angles  to  the  faces  of  the  two  hills  which  it  connected,  it  would 
have  met  the  southern  limb  of  the  Capitoline,  and  thus  seem  to 
show  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  southern  rather 
than  on  the  northern  summit.  And  that  such  was  its  direc¬ 
tion  would  seem  also  to  appear  from  the  statement  that  the 
bridge  was  carried  over  the  small  temple  or  ‘  heroum  ’  of 
Augustus,  the  place  of  which,  hard  by  the  Porta  Romanula, 
can  be  nearly  ascertained.  It  may  further  be  inferred,  from  a 
notice  of  Josephus,  well  adduced  by  Becker,  that  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Basilica  Julia;  and  this  stood  parallel  to  the 
Forum,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  two  hills.  We  can  hardly 
suppose,  however,  that  this  bridge,  which  has  so  totally  disap¬ 
peared,  was  a  complete  and  independent  structure,  stretching 
arch  by  arch  from  one  ridge  to  the  other  ;  but  rather  that  it  was 
an  elevated  gallery,  crossing  the  Velabrum  by  unequal  strides 
from  one  building  to  another.  On  such  a  mighty  viaduct  the 
insane  Emperor  might  march  haughtily  from  his  own  door  to 
that  of  the  celestial  potentate,  whom  he  pretended  to  rival  in 
magnificence,  and  whom  he  would  sometimes  impiously  provoke 
to  arms,  casting  javelins  at  his  temple  walls,  and  exclaiming,  in 
the  sonorous  words  of  Homer,  f)  fi  dpdsip\  rj  iya  <re,  or,  *  Kill  thou 
‘  me,  or  I  will  thee  !  ’  *  It  was  while  engaged  in  making  this 


•  Homer,  indeed,  puts  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  wrestler,  in 
the  sense  of  *  Lift  thou  me,’  &c. ;  but  dyatlpu  may  bear  the  other  signi¬ 
fication  also,  like  ‘  tollo  ’  in  Latin. 
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magnificent  addition  to  the  imperial  palace,  and  superintending 
its  arrangements  in  person,  that  the  tyrant  was  visited  by  the 
Jewish  deputation,  to  protest  against  the  erection  of  his  statue 
in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  curious  scene  ensued 
which  is  so  graphically  described  by  their  leader  Philo. 

Thus  was  the  Palatine  of  the  Republican  aristocracy  be¬ 
coming  gradually  absorbed  in  the  one  gigantic  residence  of  the 
single  autocrat  of  the  Empire.  Three  Emperors  had  succes¬ 
sively  erected  themselves  palaces,  containing  each  perhaps  in 
itself  all  the  varieties  of  halls,  chambers,  arcades,  and  galleries, 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  baths  and  libraides,  palajstras  and 
temples,  with  which  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  magnates 
covered  acres  of  land  in  the  country  and  the  suburbs,  but 
never  before  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  And  these  three  palaces 
were  now  joined  in  one.  Claudius,  more  modest  in  his  tastes 
than  many  of  the  imperial  series,  pulled  down  the  recent  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline,  together  with 
some  other  unfinished  extravagances  of  Caligula,  and  remained 
thenceforth  content  with  the  splendours  of  the  palaces  be¬ 
queathed  to  him.  Not  so  his  next  successor,  Nero,  who  con¬ 
ceived  and  lived  to  carry  out  works  more  extensive  and  more 
magnificent  than  any  of  the  greatest  Roman  builders  before  or 
after  him.  The  reign  of  Nero  •was  probably  the  culminating 
period  of  Roman  -Nvealth  and  power ;  and  these  were  not  unfitly 
represented  in  the  Golden  House — the  most  monstrous  effort 
of  self-idolatry  that  was  ever  planned  and  executed  by  man. 
Nero  began,  with  what  in  him  might  be  called  moderation,  by 
seizing  upon  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  Palatine,  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  palace  of  his  predecessors  to  the  eastern  ridge  over 
against  the  Cmlian.  The  extent  of  the  whole  building  may 
have  been  nearly  doubled  by  this  sudden  addition ;  and  the 
mansions  of  many  of  the  nobility  still  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace  must  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  it. 
So  the  Royal  Dragon,  as  Lucan  sings,  not  without  an  eye 
perhaps  to  the  solitude  which  the  Roman  tyrant  was  making 
for  his  own  glorification : — 

‘  Late  sibi  submovet  omne 
V ulgus,  et  in  vacua  regnat  Basiliscus  arena.’ 

But  these  buildings,  how’ever  magnificent  and  extensive  they 
may  have  been,  did  not  constitute  the  Domus  aurea  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  fame  of  Nero.  Pliny  indulges 
no  doubt  in  a  •wild  exaggeration,  if  the  phrase  he  uses  really 
conveyed  to  his  countrymen  the  sense  it  seems  to  bear  to  us, 
when  he  says,  ‘  We  in  our  time  have  twice  seen  the  whole  city 
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‘  encircled  by  the  houses  of  Caligula  and  Nero.’*  We  have 
seen  that  the  most  prodigious  feature  in  the  works  of  Caligula 
was  the  connecting  of  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitoline  by  a 
bridge  or  viaduct ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  way  Nero  ultimately 
constructed  galleries  which  united  the  residence  on  the  Pala¬ 
tine  with  the  new  buildings  with  w'hich  he  immensely  en¬ 
larged  it  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  the  Esquiline.  Thus  both  he 
and  his  predecessor  fetched  a  compass,  as  it  w'ere,  from  one 
eminent  point  in  the  city  to  another,  and  penetrated  the  area 
of  Rome  with  private  lines  of  communication.  But  if  this  is 
all  that  Pliny  meant,  we  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  think 
that  he  might  have  exi)ressed  it  less  rhetorically.  The  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Esquiline  was  occupied  by  the 
ridge  or  saddle  of  the  Velia,  some  two  hundred  yards  in  width  ; 
and  this  quarter  was  no  doubt  covered  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  populace,  which  even  an  autocrat  could  not  venture  to 
sweep  violently  away.  But  the  great  Neronian  fire  came  just 
in  time  to  open  out  the  area  which  he  coveted.  Of  the  full 
extent  of  that  famous  conflagration,  which  purports  to  be 
given  with  considerable  precision  by  Tacitus,  we  need  not 
speak.  We  would  only  remark  that,  beginning  near  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  in  the  hollow  of  the  Marrana, 
it  spread  in  two  directions,  the  one  northward  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Caelian,  the  other  westward,  sweeping  the 
valley  of  the  Circus,  and  eventually  meeting  in  the  Forum, 
after  completing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  imperial  hill.  The 
Palatine  was  the  centre  round  which  the  fury  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  raged,  and  the  Palatium  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
vast  assemblage  of  edifices  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
Palatine.  The  historic  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  which 
clustered  round  the  base  of  this  central  hill  were,  no  doubt, 
cleared  away,  according  to  the  enumeration  which  Tacitus  has 
given  us ;  but  the  impression  he  conveys  that  the  palace  itself 
was  destroyed  must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Temple 
and  the  Library  of  Apollo,  and  other  particular  buildings  of 
the  several  preceding  emperors,  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
standing  at  later  periods ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
nor  is  it  likely,  that  Nero,  when  he  took  advantage  of  the 
min  thus  created  to  extend  his  own  insane  constructions, 
would  have  been  at  the  pains  of  restoring  them.  The  destruc¬ 
tion,  indeed,  of  great  masses  of  stone  and  brick — such  masses 
as  the  Romans  erected,  such  brick  as  they  worked  with — is  in 


*  *  Bis  vidimus  urbem  totum  cingi  domibus  principum  Caii  et 
Neronis.’ — Plin.  Hist.  Xut.  xxxvi.  15. 
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itself  no  easy  matter,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  failure  of  the 
deliberate  attempts,  repeated  under  such  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  to  consume  the  city  of  Paris.  The  cities  of  antiquity 
had  no  such  stores  of  combustible  matter  laid  up  in  them  as 
ours.  They  had  no  gunpowder,  no  spirits,  no  gas,  no  petro¬ 
leum.  If  great  part  of  Rome  Avas  constructed  of  wood,  the 
Palatium  at  least  was  one  pile  of  masonry ;  and  if  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oil  was  great  among  the  Romans,  the  magazines 
of  that  inflammable  article  Avere  relegated,  Ave  may  suppose,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  Velabrum  and  Suburra,  and  the  Vicus 
Tuscus,  among  the  vendors  of  ‘  thus  et  odores.’  * 

We  read,  indeed,  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  many  of  the 
great  temples  of  antiquity  at  Rome  and  elscAvhere ;  but  wood 
entered  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  more  ancient 
temples.  The  Capitoline  temple  Avas  burnt  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  Avhen  it  Avas  half  built  of  Avood  and  thatched  perhaps 
with  straAA’.  Again  it  Avas  set  on  fire,  and  no  doubt  suffered 
severely,  in  the  Flavian  civil  Avar ;  but  the  hand  of  man  Avas 
then  concerned  in  the  catastrophe.  When  on  later  occasions 
the  same  temple  restored  is  said  to  have  been  burnt,  as  in  the 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Commodus,  in  both  cases  it  was  probably 
but  slightly  and  partially  injured. 

But  though  we  may  conclude  that  the  palaces  of  the  Cajsars 
escaped  from  the  Neronian  fire  Avith  no  serious  damage,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  room  Avas  cleared  around  them  for  their 
further  extension  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Avhile  the  dAvellings 
of  the  commonalty  in  the  valleys  beloAv  Avere  Avholly  swept 
aAvay.  Then  it  Avas  that  the  opportunity  offered  for  connecting 
the  imperial  buildings  on  the  Palatine  Avith  other  scarcely  less 
palatial  edifices  on  which  the  Emperor  Avas  able  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  Esquiline  and  the  Ccelian,  such  as  the  mansion 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  one,  and  the  structures  con¬ 
nected  Avith  an  unfinished  temple  of  Claudius  on  the  other. 
The  ridge  of  the  Velia  and  the  holloAV  noAv  filled  by  the 
Coliseum  Avere  promptly  seized  upon  by  Nero.  Long  galleries 
Avere  throAvn  across  them,  reaching  from  hill  to  hill ;  some 
spaces  must  surely  have  been  left  open  betAveen  them  for  the 
circulation  at  least,  if  not  for  the  habitation,  of  the  populace : 
but  it  Avas  on  the  slope  of  the  Velia,  about  the  spot  Avhere  the 
ruins  of  ‘  Rome  and  Venus  ’  noAV  stand,  that  the  grand  entrance 
and  vestibule  of  the  palace  were  placed,  when  the  Golden  House 


•  Domitian  constructed  great  warehouses  for  spices  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Velia :  they  Avere  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus. 
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extended  from  the  north  and  east  of  the  Palatine  far  over  the 
Bumiiiits  of  the  other  hills  just  mentioned,  and  occupied,  with 
one  mass  of  connected  edifices,  almost  a  third  of  the  area  within 
the  walls  of  Servius.  In  this  vestibule  the  great  image  of  Nero 
in  bronze  towered,  pedestal  and  all,  to  the  height  of  120  feet. 
It  was  removed  but  a  few  yards  by  Vespasian  to  signalise  the 
entrance  to  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre ;  to  which,  though  it  was 
no  longer  standing  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  gave  the 
popular  designation  which  has  endured  to  the  present  day. 

As  our  remarks  are  confined  to  the  residence  on  the  Pala¬ 
tine,  we  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  this  famous  monstrosity 
further  than  to  guard  the  reader  from  supposing  that  it  was 
one  compact  and  continuous  combination  of  apartments  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  Domus  aurea  of  Nero.  It  might  rather  be  likened 
to  what  Ave  have  heard  of  the  palace  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
at  Peking — a  collection  of  several  separate  villas,  interspersed 
with  gardens,  parks,  and  fishponds,  with  halls,  temples,  and 
galleries  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  had  its  appropriate 
name  in  the  technical  language  of  Roman  domestic  architec¬ 
ture,  but  to  which  we  cannot  ahvays  assign  a  distinct  signifi¬ 
cation.*  The  description  which  Pliny  has  given  us  of  his  own 
country  villas  might  serve  as  the  nearest  illustration  of  the 
great  residence  of  Nero  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  which  he  at 
last  declared  he  was  lodged  as  a  man  should  be.  But  to  the 
extension ’of  such  an  irregular  mass  of  building  there  might 
seem  to  be  no  assignable  limit,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
show  of  reason  that  the  Romans  exclaimed  in  the  w'ell-known 
pasquinade — 

‘  Home  will  become  one  house ;  Romans,  to  Veil  flee  : 

Yet  Veil  too,  perchance,  with  Rome  one  house  shall  be  !  ’■j' 


*  Compare  the  account  we  have  received  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  near 
Tibur ;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  rus  suburbanum.  ‘  The 
‘  villa  occupied  the  space  of  an  ordinary  Italian  town,  eight  miles  in 
‘  circuit,  and  contained  within  itself  a  circus,  tliree  theatres,  huge 
‘  thermae,  and  imitations  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  of  Tartarus,  and  of  the 
‘  Elysian  Fields.’ — Burn’s  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  Introd.  p.  xlix., 
from  Spartianus,  c.  2C,  who  gives  further  particulars,  and  the  traces  of 
the  ruins  themselves. 

■f  Such  is  the  memorable  description  of  Suetonius  :  ‘  In  the  vestibule 

*  of  the  palace  stood  a  Colossus  of  Nero,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
‘  height.  So  vast  was  the  palace  itself  as  to  contain  three  colonnades  of 
‘  a  thousand  paces  each  ;  also  a  lake  like  a  sea,  encircled  with  edifices 
‘  like  so  many  cities.  It  embraced,  moreover,  tracts  of  land,  vineyard, 
‘  arable,  wood,  and  pasture,  with  a  motley  multitude  of  animals  of  all 

*  kinds,  tame  and  wild.  Elsewhere  every  spot  was  burnished  with  gold. 
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This  wonder  of  architecture  W’as  not  yet  completed  when 
Nero’s  whimsical  fancy  diverted  him  from  the  charms  of  build¬ 
ing  to  those  of  singing  and  flute-playing  in  Greece.  It  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  to  make  some  progress  during  the  months  of 
Otho’s  principate,  and  Vitellius  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
dissatisfliction  Avith  it  as  too  mean  for  him.  But  it  Avas  Avithin 
the  more  modest  precincts  of  the  Tiberian  mansion  that  both 
Galba  and  Vitellius  appear  to  have  actually  lodged  themselves. 
Vespasian,  the  Emperor  of  the  army,  the  Avould-be  Emperor  of 
the  citizens,  sober  in  taste  as  Avell  as  i)olitic  in  temper,  promptly 
relinquished  all  the  imi)erial  constructions  beyond  the  Palatine, 
and  gave  them  over  to  public  use  or  to  private  occupation. 
The  Flavian  Amphitheatre  Avhich  Ave  noAV  behold,  more 
‘  venerable,’  to  use  Martial’s  epithet,  in  its  ruin  and  deface¬ 
ment  than  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  dedication  day,  Avas  erected 
on  the  spot,  one  of  the  loAvest  in  Koine,  Avhere  Nero  had  ex¬ 
cavated  his  lake  or  ‘  sea,’  and  Avas  so  constructed  that  Avater 
could  be  let  into  the  arena  for  naval  spectacles.  Titus  trans¬ 
formed  the  buildings  on  the  Esquiline  into  the  Public  Baths, 
Avhich  accordingly  bore  his  name.  Domitian,  duly  imbued  Avith 
the  traditions  of  his  family,  acquiesced  graciously  iu  these 
popular  surrenders,  but  he  indemnified  himself  by  extending 
the  palace  tOAA'ard  the  southern  ridge  of  the  imperial  hill.  In 
this  quarter,  indeed,  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau  soutliAvard, 
considerable  remains  of  building  are  noAV  traced,  and  anti¬ 
quarians  have  draAvn  up  the  ground  plan  of  an  atrium,  a 

‘  or  variegated  Avitli  pearls  and  jewels.  The  banqueting-halls  (coena- 
‘  tiones)  Avere  ceiled  in  compartments  (laqueataj),  and  furnished  with 
‘  moveable  ivory  frames,  to  Avhich  scented  water  Avas  conveyed  in  pipes, 
‘  and'  showered  on  the  heads  of  the  guests.  Some  of  the  largest  of 
‘  these  halls  Avere  circular  Avhich  some  interpret  heint'sphericar) 

‘  and  Avere  so  constructed  as  to  turn  round  like  the  universe,  day  by 
‘  day.  There  Avere  baths  kept  constantly  floAviug  Avith  marine  or 
‘  mineral  Avaters.’ — Xero,  31. 

^lartial  supplies  some  topographical  hints : — 

‘  Here,  Avhere  the  starry  image  strikes  the  skies, 

And  streets  are  choked  Avith  lofty  balconies, 

Erst  shone  the  grasping  king’s  detested  halls. 

And  one  enormous  mansion  cramm’d  our  AA’alls. 

Here,  Avhere  the  glorious  amphitheatre 
Eises  sublime,  the  lakes  of  Nero  Avere ; 

Where  baths  so  promptly  given  we  now  explore. 

One  proud  demesne  evicted  rich  and  poor : 

The  broad  arcades  that  deck  the  (Jlaudian  fane 

Mark  Avhere  the  palace  ceased,  and  Home  was  Rome  again.’ 

{De  Spectac.  2.) 
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tablinum,  and  more  than  one  basilica  and  lararium,  which  they 
have  held  to  belong  to  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  palace. 
The  ^reat  hall  of  this  mansion  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
poet  Statius,  and  we  w'ould  gladly  believe  that  we  have  before 
us  the  area  at  least  of  the  actual  building  in  which  the 
Emperor  feasted  the  senators  and  nobles  of  Rome  under  a 
single  roof  at  a  thousand  tables.  The  favoured  poet,  who  was 
himself  a  guest,  expatiates  on  the  magnitude,  and  especially 
on  the  height,  of  this  prodigious  edifice,  and  luxuriates  in  the 
description  of  the  various  foreign  marbles  w'hich  adorned  it 
with  columns  for  which  the  native  quarries  of  Luna,  rich  and 
dazzling  as  they  were,  might  furnish  only  the  pedestals.  But 
the  figure  of  the  host  himself  was  still  the  central  object  of  the 
courtier’s  adulation.  He  labours  to  express  his  astonishment 
at  being  allowed  to  gaze  upon  it  while  recumbent  at  the  table — 
to  behold  the  imperial  demi-god  amidst  the  wines  and  viands, 
and  not  to  rise  and  stand  in  his  presence.*  But  the  most 
sanguine  of  our  explorers  have  not,  we  believe,  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  arcade  of  which  we  have  all  read,  w’hich  the 
Emperor  caused  to  be  lined  at  either  extremity  with  the 
polished  stone  phengites,  which  was  capable  of  reflecting 
objects,  and  might  make  him  aAvare,  as  he  paced  up  and  down, 
of  the  approach  of  an  intruder  upon  his  solitude. 

The  generations  of  the  great  imperial  builders  still  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  without  sensible  interruption.  The 
works  of  Domitian  on  the  Palatine  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  the  gorgeous  additions  made  by  the  Flavian  dynasty  to  the 
splendour  and  convenience  of  the  capital  in  almost  every 
quarter.  Even  the  short  principate  of  Nerva  was  distinguished 
by  the  construction  of  a  new  forum,  and  the  connected  series 
of  the  public  places  thus  denominated  was  completed  by 
Trajan  with  a  structure  which  seems  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  the  most  magnificent  creation  of  all  Roman  architecture. 
But  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  who  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Roman  builders,  and  who  extended  their  profusion  to 
the  provinces  as  well  as  to  the  capital,  left  no  mark  upon  the 
Palatine  hill.  The  history  of  architecture  as  connected  wdth 
this  illustrious  spot  had  w'ell  nigh  closed  when  the  Antonines 
undertook  to  complete  the  occupation  of  the  summit  with  some 
additional  edifices  on  the  eastern  side,  fronting  the  Caelian,  of 


•  ‘  Te  spes  hominum,  te  cura  deornm, 

Cemo  jacens !  datur  hacc  juxta,  datur  ora  tueri 
Vina  inter  mensasque,  et  non  assurgere  fas  est !  ’ 

(Statius,  Sylv.  iv.  2,  15.) 
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•wliich  no  special  account  has  been  left  to  us.  A  conflagration 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  gave  that  Emperor  also 
an  opportunity  of  enrolling  his  name  among  the  decorators  of 
the  Balatinc,  but  about  the  extent  of  his  restorations  we  know 
nothing.  Last  of  all  Severus  erected  the  Scptizonium,  a  build¬ 
ing  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  hill,  facing  the  bifurcation  of 
the  great  artery  of  the  city  which  led  from  the  Porta  Capena 
to  the  Forum,  over  the  Velia  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Velabrum 
through  the  Circus  on  the  other;  but  neither  its  name  nor  its 
purpose  are  intelligible  to  the  antiquarians,  and  all  we  know  of 
it  is  that  the  builder,  himself  an  African  adventurer,  wished 
this  memorial  of  himself  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  to  visitors 
from  Africa,  arriving  at  Home  by  the  Appian  Way  from  Pute- 
oli.  We  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  Severus  made  here  a  new 
entrance  to  tlie  palace ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  little  as  is 
known  about  it  in  its  early  days,  there  are  few  monuments  of 
ancient  Home  which  seem  to  have  been  so  long  and  so  often 
noticed  in  mediasval  history. 

We  have  spoken  of  Severus  as  the  last  of  the  Imperial 
builders  on  the  Palatine,  inasmuch  as  his  is  the  last  work 
there  of  which  there  are  distinct  traces  in  history.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  on  the  Palatine  that  Ileliogabalus  erected  the 
temple  which  he  dedicated  to  his  own  divinity,  and  here  also 
Maxentius,  a  great  builder  in  other  quarters,  is  reported  to 
have  erected,  possibly  repaired,  some  baths,  or  assigned  them  to 
public  use.  But  the  work  cf  the  Caisars  may  be  said  to  have 
been  complete  soon  after  the  second  century,  and  it  was  from 
that  time  precisely  that  the  Cresars  abandoned  it.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  third  century  the  Empire  was  governed  from 
the  cJimps  on  the  frontiers,  and  Diocletian  and  liis  successor?, 
when  they  again  entrusted  the  armies  of  the  State  to  their 
lieutenants,  took  up  their  residence  at  Nicomedia,  or  Havenna, 
or  Milan,  or  Constantinople,  and  the  Palatine  ceased  for  ever 
to  be  the  Sedes  Imperii  Homani.  The  visit  of  Constantius  in 
the  fourth  century  was  a  surprise,  for  which  it  was  perhaps 
little  prepared  ;  and  with  the  coronation  of  Ileraclius,  at  which 
he  Avas  not  present  in  ])erson,  in  the  seventh,  the  connexion  of 
the  Imperial  hill  Avith  the  Emperors  ceases  for  ever.  The 
chiefs  of  the  revived  Empire  of  the  West  do  not  seem,  in  their 
occasional  visits  to  Home,  to  have  made  any  use  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  for  a  residence ;  and  though  there  is  no  record  of  the  fate 
of  the  palace  of  so  many  Caesars,  Ave  may  suppose  that  it  Avas 
sacked,  ruined,  and  destroyed  by  the  greed  or  fury  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  conquerors. 

We  have  been  thus  led  insensibly  to  sketch  the  history  of 
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one  only  of  the  hills  of  Rome.  A  similar  account  might  be 
given  of  the  mutations  which  almost  any  one  of  the  others 
underwent  during  the  twelve  centuries  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  ancient  city.  But  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  Capi- 
toline,  would  jircsent  features  of  equal  interest ;  and  until  the 
respective  sites  of  the  Temple  and  the  Arx  are  finally  deter¬ 
mined,  the  prudent  topographer  will  tread  lightly  upon  this 
treacherous  ground.  It  is  time  that  Ave  should  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  Avork  on  the  perusal  of  Avhich  our  remarks 
have  been  founded,  from  Avhich  the  intelligent  reader,  Avith 
some  personal  knoAvledge  of  the  localities  and  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  may  folloAv  out  for  himself  the  history  of  all 
the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  city.  An  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  critics  and  archaeologists,  Avho  have  made  a  journey 
by  post  or  diligence  once  [in  their  lives  to  the  sacred  spot,  and 
have  spent  a  few  months,  or  possibly  a  fcAv  Aveeks  or  days  only, 
in  rambling  over  its  ruins  and  imbibing  undying  memories 
from  their  hasty  glances,  must  look  Avith  envy  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  younger  race  Avho  are  enabled  like  ^Ir.  Burn,  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us,  to  devote  vacation  after  vaca¬ 
tion,  sometimes  in  the  summer,  sometimes  in  the  Avinter,  to 
repeated  visits,  for  it  is  in  the  second,  or  the  third,  oi'  the  fourth 
visit  to  the  curious  problems  that  task  his  ingenuity,  that  the 
Roman  toj)ograj»her  may  hope  to  verify  or  to  reject  the  crude 
guesses  over  Avhich  he  has  pondered  during  the  intervals  of  his 
trav’els.  Mr.  Burn’s  Avork  gives  good  evidence  of  the  ripening 
process  under  Avhich  he  has  stored  up  his  observations.  He 
has  examined  every  inch  of  Rome  Avith  his  OAvn  eyes  many 
times  over ;  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  best  local  topographers ;  and  he  has  studied  abundantly 
the  theories  and  the  arguments  of  the  best  Avriters  upon  this 
copious  theme.  The  result  has  been  the  production  of  an 
ample  and  thoroughly  mature  digest  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  elaborated  Avith  great  clearness  and  literary  skill,  and 
eminently  free,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  all  fanciful  and  extra¬ 
vagant  vicAvs,  such  as  too  commonly  disfigure  the  Avorks  of 
more  hasty  and  less  temperate  critics.  AVe  should  have  liked, 
for  our  own  parts,  to  have  seen  a  Avork  on  Roman  topography 
throAvn  more  into  an  historical  form — to  have  had  more  of  the 
life  of  the  CommonAvealth  and  the  Empire  poui'ed  into  it ; 
many  a  dry  discussion  might,  Ave  think,  have  been  vivified,  at 
least  to  scholars,  by  more  abundant  quotation  from  the  original 
authorities,  such  as  constitutes  the  great  value  and  charm  of 
Becker’s  book  on  the  sjime  subject,  in  spite  of  his  many  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  some  perverse  misstatements  Avith  Avhich  he 
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may  be  fairly  charged.  AVe  are  far  from  vouching,  indeed,  for 
the  accuracy  of  all  Mr.  Burn’s  statements,  or  for  the  justness 
of  all  his  inferences.  With  such  a  Avorld  of  objects  to  examine, 
such  a  multitude  of  judgments  to  compare  and  of  facts  to  verify, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  topographer  can  be  always  right : 
it  is  still  less,  if  possible,  to  be  expected  that  he  can  satisfy  all 
inquirers  and  disarm  all  opponents.  But  nothing  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  these  attractive  studies  is  more  annoying  than  the 
captious  and  querulous  tone  of  critics  who  cannot  brook  the 
injury  of  a  rejected  theory  or  a  discountenanced  argument. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  discreetly  that  every  general 
makes  mistakes ;  the  best  is  he  who  makes  the  fewest.  W e 
would  say  of  the  archaeologists,  every  one  of  them  makes  his 
errors  and  oversights ;  every  one  of  them,  in  turn,  advances 
new  views,  some  of  which  make  their  fortune  perhaps,  while 
others  fail  of  success ;  but  the  best  archaeologist,  the  one  Avho 
will  command  most  attention  and  most  confidence,  is  he  Avho 
states  his  own  case  modestly,  and  judges  his  opponents 
charitably.  These  are  qualities  for  which  Mr.  Burn’s  book  seems 
eminently  distinguished,  and  we  think  it  will  deserve  on  this 
account  as  w’ell  as  others  the  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled.  We 
make  these  remarks,  trifling  as  they  may  seem,  because  we 
have  already  noticed  what  appears  to  us  the  intemperate  cavils 
of  a  rival  topographer  upon  it ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  what¬ 
ever  slips  or  imperfections  may  be  detected  in  it,  it  deserves  to 
become  the  standard  book  upon  the  subject  until  displaced  by 
a  better,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. 

That  a  better,  that  is,  a  more  complete  work,  will  one  day 
be  •written,  when  many  points  -which  are  now,  in  dispute  shall 
have  been  cleared  up  by  future  discoveries,  Mr.  Burn  no  doubt 
would  be  the  last  to  deny.  He  knows  too  well  the  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  many  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
Koman  topography,  such  as  that  one  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
the  exact  site  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  not  to  be  well  aware 
that  his  science  is  a  progressive  one — that  every  book  that  is 
■^^^:itten  on  it  to-day  must  be  merely  tentative,  and  may  be  dis¬ 
placed,  unless  it  admits  of  prompt  correction,  to-morrow.  It 
would  be  well  that  all  topographers  should  recognise  as  fully 
as  Mr.  Burn  evidently  does,  the  value  of  the  general  moral 
maxim 

6  o’  it  Toaoec’  i\daprtoQ 

wC  *>•'<<<  avOit, 

and  oppugn  his  adversary  as  one  who  may  one  day  be  his  ally. 
The  antiquaries  may  well  stand  just  now  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex¬ 
pectation,  looking  for  revelations  -vyhich  begin  already  to  peep 
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above  the  horizon.  There  is  much  to  be  expected,  and  that  soon, 
in  the  region  of  the  Palatine.  Some  remains  of  the  chambers 
and  substructions  of  the  imperial  buildings,  and  particularly  in 
the  portion  of  Caligula’s  works,  have  been  uncovered  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  further  excavations  are  slowly  in  progress. 
It  is  within  very  recent  times  that  fragments  of  the  old  Ser¬ 
vian  wall  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  some  points  of  no 
mere  topographical  interest  attested  on  unmistakeable  evidence. 
These  latter,  indeed,  are  a  pure  gain  to  the  topographer.  As 
regards  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  on  the  more  fre¬ 
quented  sites  of  Rome,  and  eminently  those  on  the  Palatine, 
so  many  and  so  great  have  been  the  destmetions  and  recon¬ 
structions  there  of  succeeding  generations,  that  there  must  still 
remain  great  and  perhaps  unsurmountable  difficulty  in  assign¬ 
ing  each  to  its  own  buil  ler  or  its  own  peculiar  ejx)ch.  We 
may  be  certain  also  that  tl:e  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  and  rao§t 
of  all  the  Palatine,  as  the  sites  of  the  most  important  and  the 
most  stately  and  richly  decorated  of  all  the  buildings  of  ancient 
Rome,  were  especially  marked  out  for  plunder  and  demolition 
by  several  generations  of  conquerors ;  and  it  is  on  the  most 
illustrious  spots  of  the  city  that  we  should  have  the  least  ex¬ 
pectation  of  recovering  objects  of  art  or  value.  For  our  own 
part,  we  look  more  hopefully  to  the  discoveiies  that  may  here¬ 
after  be  effected  whenever  houses  in  the  modern  city  are  pulled 
down  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  be  expected  they  will  be, 
for  social  and  municipal  improvements,  when  Rome  shall  be 
transformed  again  into  the  seat  of  Italian  government.  The 
greater  part  of  modern  Rome  stands,  as  is  well  known,  on  the 
quarter  of  the  ancient  city  which  was  the  last  constructed, 
the  least  densely  built  and  inhabited,  and  the  most  devoted  to 
public  edifices  for  the  amusement  and  convenience  of  the 
])eople.  It  was  in  the  Campus  Martius  that  the  richest  of  the 
Roman  temples  and  palaces  tempted  the  cupidity  of  invaders. 
It  was  not  here,  we  imagine,  that  the  barons  of  the  middle- 
ages  found,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  massive  structures 
of  imperial  pride  which  they  so  often  turned  elsewhere  into 
fortresses  for  themselves,  and  carried  desolation  around  them 
in  their  struggles  one  with  another.  Here,  when  the  hills  and 
fastnesses  of  the  ancient  city  were  transformed  again  into  the 
lairs  of  the  ‘  wolves  of  Italy,’  the  timid  population  shrunk  as 
far  as  they  could  from  the  scenes  of  ever-recurring  slaughter, 
and  a  more  peaceful  city  grew  up  under  the  protection,  not  of 
walls  and  citadels,  but  of  the  popes  and  the  saints.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  surmise  that  beneath  the  foundations  of  this  more 
modem  city  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  are  even  now 
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safely  stored  away,  and  await  only  the  course  of  Inevitable 
changes  to  bring  them  again  to  light. 

We  have  been  amused  from  time  to  time  with  rumours  of 
the  Company  that  is  to  be  formed  to  explore  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  by  systematic  dredging,  and  these  rumours  are  just  now 
more  rife  than  ever,  though  we  can  only  speak  of  them  on 
hearsay.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  an  undertaking 
woidd  be  a  very  costly  one,  and  a  few  good  ‘  finds  ’  might  alone 
suffice  to  repay  it.  It  is  curious  in  how  much  uncertainty 
we  are  still  left  as  to  whether  the  bed  of  the  river  in  Rome 
has  been  materially  raised  during  some  twenty  centuries  or 
not.  The  Tiber  undoubtedly  brings  down  immense  quantities 
of  diluvial  matter ;  but  the  stream  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  very 
possible  that  but  little  is  left  in  deposit.  It  is  on  the  sea  coast 
at  its  mouth  that  the  Tiber,  year  by  year  and  day  by  day, 
leaves  the  debris  of  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  Some  topo¬ 
graphers  point  to  the  piers  still  existing  of  the  ancient  bridges, 
to  show  that  the  level  of  the  river  has  little,  if  at  all,  risen 
within  the  historic  pei*iod.  Others  remind  us  of  the  Cloaca  of 
the  Tarquins,  Avhich  drained  the  Forum  into  the  Tiber,  and  the 
arch  of  which  is  still  visible,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
river.  This  monument  of  early  Rome  has  been  often  sketched, 
and  Mr.  Burn  gives  a  drawing  of  it,  which  shows  indeed  the 
crown  of  the  arch  apjjarently  four  or  five  feet  above  the  water- 
level,  and  such  was  jjrecisely  our  own  computation  from  ob¬ 
serving  it  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  September,  when  the  river 
was  nearly  at  its  lowest.  Xow  when  we  remember  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Pliny,  that  Agrippa  on  a  certain  occasion  ascended  the 
Cloaca  into  the  heart  of  the  city  in  a  boat,  and  again,  that  its 
dimensions  were  such  that  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay  might  be 
driven  through  it,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  vault,  when  it 
ran  with  water,  must  have  been  much  loftier  than  it  ever  now 
presents  itself,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  almost  dry — like  a 
roadway  rather  than  a  canal,  in  which  case  the  general  level 
of  the  river  must  have  been  a  good  many  feet  lower  than  at 
present.  But  if  we  allow  a  depth  of  diluvial  matter  of  four  or 
five  feet  only,  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tiber  a  mass 
of  mud  which  may  have  kept  many  museums-full  of  antiquities 
in  safety  for  centuries,  if  only  such  treasures  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  it.  Many  such  treasures  we  certainly  think  there 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  lying  in  it — such  as  coins  and 
gems  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  many  who  have  been  casu¬ 
ally  drowned  in  those  sweeping  waters,  some  of  which  might 
be  detained  in  their  gulfs ;  similar  objects  casually  dropped 
from  windows  on  the  bank  or  from  the  bridges,  or  sunk  in  ves- 
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sels,  and  so  on.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Tiber 
in  Rome  was  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  highway  for  traffic 
like  the  Thames  at  London,  or  even  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Barges 
brought  corn,  and  oil,  and  wood  from  above  to  the  quays  on 
the  bank  of  the  Campus ;  and  barges  again  brought  all  the 
products  of  the  world  from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  quay  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine ;  but  we  can  remember  no  allusion  to 
the  passing  of  craft,  large  or  small,  for  purposes  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  rapid  Tiber  where  it  flowed 
through  the  city  itself.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  people 
would  throw  their  money  or  their  works  of  art  into  the  water 
to  save  them  from  fire  or  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
That  something  may  and  will  be  found  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
but  we  dare  not  hope  for  any  great  store  of  treasure-trove. 
We  rather  fear  that  the  articles  on  which  our  sanguine  adven¬ 
turers  have  set  their  hearts  will  prove  almost  as  illusory  as 
those  which  Mr.  Punch  has  already  promised  them — the  foot¬ 
stool  of  Tullia  and  the  jewels  of  Cornelia ;  the  ivory-headed 
sceptre  of  the  senator  Papirius,  and  the  golden  manger  of  the 
horse  of  Caligula. 


Aut.  II. — 1.  The  Royal  Institution:  its  Founder  and  its 
Jirst  Professors.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary.  London:  1871. 

2.  Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford.  By 
George  E.  Ellis.  Published  in  connexion  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Rumford ’s  Complete  Works.  Boston:  1871. 

3.  Recollections  of  Past  Life.  By  Sir  Henuy  Holland, 
Bart.,  M.D.  London:  1872. 


O  place  has  had  a  more  distinct  local  connexion  with  the 
cultivation  of  physical  science  than  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Albemarle  Street.  No  Society  has  ever  done  more  to  en¬ 
courage  science  and  its  professors  by  united  private  support ; 
no  institution  of  the  kind  has  been  equally  rewarded  by  the 
brilliancy  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  within  its 
walls.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
foundation,  and  the  early  history  of  a  place  so  much  concerned 
with  the  advance  of  natural  philosophy,  should  possess  interest 
for  all  who  care  for  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  and 
especially  for  those  who  are  still  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
work  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  early  promoters  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  Foremost  among  these  is  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  present* 
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Honorary  Secretary,  who  has  found  time  to  be  snatched  from 
the  busy  engagements  of  professional  life,  and  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  pure  science.  As  an  original  investi¬ 
gator  himself,  but  chiefly  in  the  attention  given  to  facilitating 
the  labours  of  others,  and  in  promoting  their  means  of  impart¬ 
ing  their  results,  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  lovers  of 
science.  By  collecting  the  scattered  materials  necess<ary  to 
afford  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  place,  to 
whose  continued  success  his  own  exertions  have  recently  con¬ 
tributed  so  much,  he  has  added  another  claim  to  recognition 
and  thanks.  The  present  volume,  together  Avith  Dr.  Bence 
Jones’  formerly  published  ‘Life  of  Faraday,’  contains  all  that 
can  be  told  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  of  the  great  men  Avho  have  been  most  intimately  related  to 
it.  The  names  of  Rumford,  Davy,  Young,  and  Faraday  shine 
as  the  bright  centres  of  a  system  in  Avhich  many  lesser  lights 
have  also  moved  ;  and  Avhich,  in  the  person  of  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  is  not  Avithout  its  universal  reputation  at  the  present  day. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  an  Institution,  fostered  by  such  men 
and  croAvned  Avith  so  much  success,  is  a  AA'ork  of  no  ordinary 
concern ;  and  it  is  rendered  more  curious  by  the  fact  of  the 
ultimate  divergenee  Avhich  took  place  from  the  first  scheme  of 
its  functions  as  contemplated  by  Count  Rumford.  Nor  can 
this  be  undei'Stood  Avithout  a  knoAvledge  of  the  antecedents  of 
Rumford,  and  of  the  previous  occupations  and  objects  of  his 
life,  upon  Avhich  much  fresh  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
the  American  biograjdiy,  fonning  the  first  volume  of  a  ncAv  and 
magnificent  edition  of  his  Avorks. 

Benjamin  Thompson  (for  that  Avas  Count  Rumford’s  pa¬ 
tronymic)  Avas  in  many  AA’ays  a  most  I’emarkable  man.  His 
career  Avas  cosmopolitan,  and  his  ])ursults  Avere  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  diversity  of  character.  Born  in  America  before  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  he  Avas  for  some  time 
domiciled  in  London,  and  AA-as  knighted  by  George  III. 
INIany  years  of  his  life  Avere  passed  at  Munich  in  the  service 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  second  marriage  to  the  AvidoAV 
of  Lavoisier  transferred  to  France,  and  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  that  he  died.  Apprenticed  in  early 
life  to  trade,  he  became  successively  a  medical  student,  a 
teacher  in  schools,  a  military  officer,  a  British  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  chief  of  the  vVar  Department  in  Bavaria.  Nor 
were  his  scientific  labours  less  varied  or  Important.  He  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the  modern  science  of 
Heat ;  he  contributed  something  to  the  advancement  of  nearly 
all  branches  of  physics ;  and  he  Avas  the  founder  of  the  Rum- 
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ford  medals  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  useful  and  philan¬ 
thropic  objects,and  it  was  in  connexion  with  these  that  most 
of  his  work  as  a  philosopher  was  suggested  and  performed. 

The  future  Count  Rumford  was  born  at  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1753,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  the  birthplace  of 
another  Benjamin,  also  a  distinguished  discoverer,  although 
in  Franklin  his  political  eminence  must  entitle  him  to  be 
ranked  as  much  with  statesmen  as  with  natural  philosophers. 
The  Thompson  family  were  descended  from  an  original  set¬ 
tler  of  1630,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  well- 
to-do  farmers.  The  father  died  when  the  boy  was  twenty 
months  old,  and  his  mother  remarried  when  he  was  three  years 
old.  The  recent  full  biography,  published  at  Boston,  disposes 
of  an  old  notion  that  he  suffered  from  hardship  or  neglect  in 
early  youth.  He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  well 
taken  care  of.  In  1766  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  keeper  of 
a  store  at  Salem,  but  all  his  inclinations  were  towards  science. 
He  related  of  himself,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  able 
to  calculate  the  elements  of  a  solar  eclipse,  and  was,  in  fact, 
correct  in  his  computation  Avithin  four  seconds.  At  Salem  he 
made  early  practical  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  gun¬ 
powder,  to  Avliich  in  after  life  he  paid  so  much  attention. 
There  was  to  be  a  pyrotechnical  display  to  celebrate  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  young  apprentice  was  nearly  bloAvn 
up  by  the  materials  for  making  fireAvorks,  Avhich  he  Avas  grind¬ 
ing  in  a  mortar.  He  Avas  more  busy  in  engraving  for  his  OAvn 
amusement,  in  learning  the  use  of  tools,  and  in  mechanical  and 
chemical  experiments,  than  in  minding  the  business  of  the 
store;  and  of  course  an  attempt  to  construct  a  machine  for  per¬ 
petual  motion  Avas  not  omitted  from  his  pursuits. 

The  coming  CA-ents  which  Avere  to  convulse  the  old  and  ncAv 
continents  noAv  affected  the  future  of  the  ingenious  young 
store-keeper’s  assistant.  His  employer  signed  the  non-impor¬ 
tation  agreement,  and  this  so  diminished  his  business  that 
there  was  no  longer  occasion  for  Thompson’s  services.  After 
an  interval  he  Avas  sent  out  again  to  engage  in  a  similar  busi¬ 
ness  at  Boston,  Avhere  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  private  studies,  in  Avhich  F rench  Avas  diversified  Avith 
the  back-SAvord  exercise ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  supreme  boyish 
felicity  of  putting  together  an  electrical  machine.  Then  came 
more  serious  studies  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  the 
attending  of  scientific  lectures  at  Harvard  and  Boston.  From 
a  pupil  he  became  a  master,  and  taught  at  Concord,  Ncav 
Hampshire,  then  called  Rumford,  and  the  place  from  Avhich 
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his  title  in  the  nobility  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  de¬ 
rived.  The  name  was  not  adopted  without  sufficient  reason, 
for  it  was  at  Rumford  that  the  fortunes  of  the  handsome  young 
Thompson  received  an  important  impulse  by  his  marriage,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  the  widow  of  a  person  of  considerable 
means  and  local  influence.  His  social  position  was  thus  altered 
amazingly  for  the  better,  he  was  rendered  independent,  and 
the  pains  he  had  taken  in  cultivating  himself,  enabled  him  to 
appear  with  great  advantage  in  his  new  sphere.  His  hand¬ 
some  appearance  attracted  the  attention  of  Governor  Went¬ 
worth  at  a  military  review  ;  he  became  a  favourite,  and  was, 
with  much  indiscretion,  at  once  appointed  a  major  in  the 
Second  Provincial  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  American  biographer,  perhaps  with  some  reason,  re¬ 
proaches  the  fortunate  young  Thompson  with  having  the  spirit 
of  a  courtier,  and  with  the  want  of  a  true  patriotic  feeling  for 
the  country  of  his  birtli  at  the  commencement  of  the  great 
revolutionary  struggle  with  England.  But  his  early  promo¬ 
tion,  and  his  extremely  friendly  relations  with  the  British 
authorities,  were  sufficiently  provocative  of  jealousy  and  mis¬ 
representation  ;  and  no  appreciable  charge  of  misconduct 
exists  against  him  for  choosing  his  own  part  when  there  were 
two  sides  equally  open  to  be  taken  by  right-thinking  and 
honourable  men.  Nevertheless  his  position  became  an  un¬ 
comfortable  one,  and  in  1774  Major  Thompson  was  summoned 
before  a  committee  of  the  people  in  Concord,  to  answer  the 
accusation  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Nothing 
could  be  substantiated  against  him,  and  he  was  discharged. 
Afterwards  an  attack  was  made  by  the  mob  upon  his  house,  of 
which  he  had  previously  received  friendly  warning,  and  he 
secretly  left  the  place.  This  took  place  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and,  as  events  fell  out,  he  never  again  saw 
his  early  home. 

In  the  following  year  another  and  more  solemn  inquiry,  be¬ 
fore  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  into  the  alleged 
impatriotic  sentiments  of  Major  Thompson,  took  place  at 
Woburn,  which  resulted  in  a  finding  that  he  had  not  in  any 
one  instance  shown  a  disposition  unfriendly  to  American 
liberty, and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  strongest  recommendations 
to  confidence  and  protection.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  public  advantage  of  this  acquittal,  and 
complained,  not  without  cause,  of  the  injustice  thus  done  to 
him.  Yet  he  remained  in  his  military  service,  studied  tactics, 
continued  to  make  experiments  on  gunpowder,  and  was  favour¬ 
ably  introduced  to  Washington  on  his  assuming  the  command 
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at  Cambridge.  In  a  remarkable  letter  to  his  father-in-law. 
Dr.  W alker,  he  defends  his  flight  from  his  family  at  Concord, 
and  explains  his  inability  to  bear  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
in  America.  He  announces  his  intention  to  seek  for  that 
peace  and  protection  in  foreign  lands  and  among  strangers, 
which  are  denied  to  him  in  his  native  country.  He  can  no 
longer  endure  the  daily  insults  offered  to  him.  He  cannot 
support  the  constant  accusation  of  being  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  He  cannot  plead  guilty  to  it ;  and  his  assertions  of 
his  own  rectitude  are  not  believed.  For  himself  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  commence  a  pilgrimage  to  unknown  lands,  without 
fortune  or  friends ;  but  he  concludes  by  expressing  his  wish 
for  a  return  in  a  happy  time,  ‘  when  every  individual  in  Arae- 
‘  rica  may  sit  down  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
‘  fig  tree,  and  have  none  to  make  him  afraid.’ 

This  letter  -was  written  in  August  1775 ;  in  the  March  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Thompson  was  the  official  bearer  of  this  intelligence 
to  London.  His  present  biographer  acquits  him  of  any  dis¬ 
loyal  action  to  the  American  cause,  and  even  of  any  early 
predilections  on  the  British  side ;  and  he  sees  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  if  Thompson  had  been  treated  in  a  conciliatory 
manner,  and  had  received  further  promotion  in  the  American 
army  when  he  really  deserved  it,  he  would  have  faithfully 
served  his  native  country.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the 
last  few  months  of  his  stay  in  America,  he  must  have  substan¬ 
tially  become  a  Royalist,  and  must  have  satisfied  the  British 
commander  of  the  expediency  of  sending  him  to  England  in 
furtherance  of  the  British  interests  of  the  time. 

The  local  knowdedge  and  general  ability  of  Thompson  could 
not  fall  to  be  welcomed  as  invaluable  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  was  at  once  utilised  by  placing  him  in  the  office  of 
Lord  George  Germaine,  then  the  Secretary  of  State,  adminis¬ 
tering  colonial  affairs  and  directing  the  American  War.  Hb 
immediate  admission  at  an  age  so  young  to  so  much  confidence, 
is  one  of  the  many  circumstances  which  show  how  greatly  the 
Home  Government  were  in  need  of  competent  advice  and 
reliable  information.  The  clearness  of  intellect  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  manners  of  the  new  employe  soon  won  their  way  with  his 
chief,  and  the  sometime  apprentice-boy  at  Salem  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favour  and  importance.  His  first  formal  appointment 
was  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  (in 
which  British  authority  was  for  a  short  time  restored),  thus 
keeping  him  still  officially  connected  with  America.  Thompson, 
however,  by  no  means  sacrificed  science  to  politics.  Experi- 
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ments  on  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  continued,  and  he  made 
investigations  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  which  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  elected  a  Fellow  in  1779. 

Naval  artillery  and  marine  signals  also  now  engaged  his 
attention,  and  he  made  a  Channel  cruise  as  a  volunteer,  with 
the  British  fleet,  in  the  ‘  Victory,’  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  American  Department. 

In  1781  came  the  virtual  end  of  the  American  "War,  and 
the  resignation  of  Lord  George  Germaine  folloAved.  The 
royalist  cause  was  not,  however,  thought  quite  desperate  in 
England;  Thompson  repaired  to  America  with  a  command 
of  cavalry ;  and,  never  forgetful  of  his  scientific  vocation, 
did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  making  gunnery  experi¬ 
ments  on  ship-board  while  on  his  voyage  out.  He  took  some 
part  in  the  desultory  warfare  in  the  South,  to  which  the  great 
struggle  was  now  reduced,  and  was  selected  for  a  command  in 
an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  which  never  took  place.  In 
1783  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  and  half-pay  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  taste  for  military  life  did  not,  however,  leave  Colonel 
Thompson;  and,  in  1783,  he  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  the 
Continent  to  seek  similar  employment  abroad,  hoping  to  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army  and  serve  against 
the  Turks.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  company,  as 
it  happened,  with  Gibbon,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lord 
Sheffield,  describes  him  as  ‘  Mr.  Secretary,  Colonel,  Admiral, 

*  Philosopher  Thomjjson.’  Passing  through  Strasburg,  and 
appearing  at  a  review,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Deux  Ponts,  afterwards  Elector  of  Bavaria ; 
and,  by  his  military  knowledge  and  pleasing  manners,  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  him  as  to  procure  an  invitation  to 
Munich,  given  with  the  view  of  securing  the  future  services  of 
the  now  unattached  soldier  and  philosopher. 

Revisiting  England,  Thompson  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
Government,  and,  with  the  honour  of  an  English  knighthood, 
he  became  an  official  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  a  time  when 
such  assistance  as  he  was  so  capable  of  rendering  was  greatly 
needed  by  that  country.  He  was  to  act  in  a  joint  civil  and 
military  capacity,  and,  in  fact,  eleven  years  were  spent  by  him 
at  Munich  in  organising  the  resources  of  the  State — in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  employment,  education,  discipline,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  lodging  of  the  army — in  devising  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
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munity — and  in  the  extirpation  of  crime  and  mendicity.  He 
increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  improved  their  quarters  and 
general  comforts,  and  furnished  the  means  of  instruction  to 
themselves  and  their  children.  Books,  pens,  ink  and  paper 
were  gratuitously  found  for  their  use ;  and,  as  an  instance  of 
his  spirit  of  minute  economical  detail,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
paper  apparently  spoiled  in  teaching  the  men  to  write  could  be 
turned  to  further  account  by  the  Government  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  cartridges.  ^Military  gardens  were  formed,  in  which 
the  soldiers  worked,  and  establishments  set  up  for  making 
cloth  and  other  necessaries  for  the  troops.  The  army,  too,  was 
employed  in  clearing  the  country  of  the  sturdy  beggars  and 
audacious  thieves  with  which  it  swarmed.  A  true  spirit  of 
philanthro])y  and  common  sense  pervaded  all  the  arrangements. 
The  moral  basis  of  the  system  aimed  at  is  best  described  in 
Bumford’s  oivn  words ; — ‘  To  make  vicious  and  abandoned 
‘  people  happy,  it  has  generally  been  supposed  necessary  ^rst 
‘  to  make  them  virtuous.  But  why  not  reverse  this  order  ? 

‘  Why  not  make  them  first  happy,  and  then  virtuous?’  In 
dealing  with  the  poor  and  criminal  classes,  cleanliness  and 
physical  comfort  were  Bumford’s  pioneers,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  ‘  virtue  never  dwelt  long  with  filth  and  nastiness.’ 

A  House  of  Industry  was  established,  with  a  kitchen  and 
bakehouse  to  illustrate  economies  in  food  and  fuel,  and  with 
workshops  of  all  kinds,  in  which  trades  were  to  be  taught, 
honest  employment  provided,  and  good  conduct  encouraged. 
There  was  no  compulsion ;  kindness  and  consideration  were 
relied  upon  as  the  most  efficient  inducements  to  fill  the  house 
with  workers  and  scholars.  The  aim  and  scope  of  Bumford’s 
work  in  Bavaria  cannot,  indeed,  be  better  described  than  they 
are  in  the  almost  forgotten  poem  by  Mathias — ‘  The  Pursuits 
‘  of  Literature :  ’ — 

‘  Yet  all  shall  read,  and  all  that  page  approve, 

When  public  spirit  meets  Avith  public  love. 

Tlius  late,  where  poverty  with  rapine  dwelt, 

Kumford’s  kind  genius  the  Bavarian  felt, 

Not  by  romantic  charities  beguiled. 

But  calm  in  project,  and  in  mercy  mild ; 

Where’er  his  Avisdom  guided,  none  withstood. 

Content  Avith  peace  and  practicable  good  ; 

Sound  him  the  labourers  throng,  the  nobles  wait. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  and  guardian  of  the  State.’ 

Bumford  had  from  the  first  the  rank  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry, 
and  a  handsome  residence  in  Munich  was  assigned  to  him. 
Finally,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
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with  plenary  powers  to  <;arry  out  his  plans  for  the  reform  of 
the  army  and  State.  In  1791  he  was  created  a  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  taking  his  title,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  from  the  New  England  village  where  he  first 
emerged  from  obscurity.  With  all  his  duties  upon  him  as 
Minister  of  War  and  Police,  and  Chamberlain  to  the  Elector, 
Rumford  did  not  discontinue  his  devotion  to  science.  Many 
papers  were  forwarded  by  him  for  publication  in  the  ‘  Transac- 
‘  tions  of  the  Royal  Society,’  containing  accounts  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  heat,  light,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
He  was  thus  at  once  engaged  in  improving  the  social  and 
material  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  advancing  the 
knowledge  of  natural  science.  Cuvier  was  therefore  amply 
justified  in  pleasantly  saying  of  Rumford,  that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  took  the  same  path  for  getting  into  heaven  and  into 
the  French  Academy.  It  was  to  this  combination  of  pursuits  in 
one  person  that  the  fact  is  owing  of  his  becoming  the  founder 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  in  its  original  design  differed 
in  many  points  from  what  it  afterwards  grew  to  be. 

In  1795  Rumford  was  again  in  London,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
the  Police  Minister  was  the  victim  of  a  robbery  which  would 
have  possessed  an  element  of  irony  if  it  had  been  the  act  of  a 
Bavarian  instead  of  an  English  thief.  He  was  stopped  in  his 
post-chaise,  at  six  o’clock  of  an  October  evening,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  and  a  trunk  was  stolen  from  the  carriage  con¬ 
taining  all  his  private  papers  and  philosophical  notes — a  most 
painful  and  serious  loss  to  him. 

One  object  of  Rumford’s  visit  to  England  at  this  time  was 
to  publish  his  valuable  essays  on  the  economy  of  food  and 
fuel ;  and  he  was,  with  his  own  knowledge  on  the  subject,  pro¬ 
foundly  struck  by  the  wasteful  consumption  of  both  in  Eng¬ 
land— a  wicked  and  foolish  waste,  which  still  continues,  little 
having  been  done  since  Rumford’s  time  to  improve  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fireplaces,  and  his  rules  being  still  very  imper¬ 
fectly  observed.  The  clouds  of  smoke  hanging  over  London 
always  amazed  the  humane  and  philosophic  Count;  and  he  was 
ready  to  prove  that  from  the  materials  of  heat  thus  thrown 
away  and  made  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  he  could  cook  all 
the  food,  warm  every  room,  and  do  all  the  mechanical  work 
performed  by  fire  in  the  metropolis.  Add  to  this  loss  of  good 
fuel,  the  positive  injury  done  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
buildings,  to  books,  pictures,  furniture,  and  all  objects  of  art — 
not  to  mention  wearing  apparel — and  the  grand  total  of  damage 
occasioned  by  the  volcanoes  of  smoke  in  London,  always  in  a 
chronic  state  of  eruption,  is  truly  incalculable.  The  increasing 
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use  of  coal,  and  the  prospect  at  some  more  or  less  distant  date 
of  a  total  failure  of  its  supply,  make  the  smoke-consuming 
question  a  more  important  one  to  the  present  generation  of 
dwellers  in  English  cities  than  it  was  even  in  Rumford’s  days. 
Thanks  to  the  strong  common  sense  and  zeal  of  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  he  was  at  the  Home  Office,  trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing  furnaces  have  been  reduced  to  control ;  but  the 
domestic  fireplaces — including  those  great  offenders,  the  kitchen 
fires  of  the  clubs  in  and  about  Pall  Mall — still  defy  regulation, 
and  may  unfurl  their  sooty  banners  of  war  against  cleanliness 
and  he^th  with  impunity,  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  please. 
Rumford  took  into  his  own  hands  the  cure  of  smoking  chimneys 
and  the  improvement  of  the  fireplaces  in  several  of  his  friends* 
private  houses  in  London,  beginning,  as  it  chanced,  with  that 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  father,  in  Hanover  Square,  and  including 
In  his  kindly  labours  Devonshire  House,  Mrs.  Montague’s 
house,  and  others  of  note. 

Matters  of  greater  European  importance  than  a  battle  with 
the  smoke  of  London  demanded  the  return  of  the  philosopher 
to  resume  his  political  and  military  functions  at  Munich.  Th^ 
small  State  of  Bavaria  was  endeavouring  to  remain  neutral 
before  the  contending  Powers  in  the  great  revolutionary  conr 
tests  of  the  period.  Moreau,  with  a  F rench  republican  army, 
had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  advancing  on  Munich,  where 
Rumford  arrived  only  eight  days  before  the  Elector  left  it  to 
take  refuge  in  Saxony.  The  city  was  menaced  alike  by  the 
Austrian  and  French  forces.  Rumford  took  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and,  by  his  firm  and  temperate 
management,  prevented  the  troops  of  either  Power  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  city — a  signal  service  to  the  country  of  his  temporary 
adoption. 

Rumford’s  connexion  with  Bavaria  ceased  after  an  untoward 
attempt  to  gratify  him  by  sending  him  to  England  as  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  of  that  country,  a  position  for  which  he, 
as  a  British  subject,  was  obviously  disqualified.  But  he  re¬ 
mained  in  Loudon;  and  it  was  in  1799  that  he  printed  the 
pamphlet  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
It  was  of  fifty  pages,  and  was  entitled :  *  Proposals  for  forming 
‘  by  Subscription,  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  a 
‘  Public  Institution  for  diffusing  the  Knowledge  and  facilitating 

*  the  general  Introduction  of  useful  Mechanical  Inventions 

*  and  Improvements,  and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  Philoso- 

*  phical  Lectures  and  Experiments,  the  Application  of  Science 
‘  to  the  Common  Purposes  of  Life.’  The  object  was  explained 
to  be  the  bringing  together  of  science  and  the  art  of  the 
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working  man,  and  establishing  relations  of  helpful  intercourse 
between  philosophers  and  practical  artisans.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  domestic  comforts  were  to  be 
studied  and  improved. 

On  his  previous  visit  to  London,  Rumford  had  conferred  on 
such  a  project  with  his  friend  Thomas  Bernard,  Treasurer  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active 
members  of  a  society  then  formed  for  bettering  the  condition 
and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  of  which  Rumford  also 
was  a  member.  At  the  outset  it  seems  to  have  been  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  blend  the  two  schemes,  and,  although  this  notion  was 
abandoned,  a  committee  of  the  leading  persons  in  Mr.  Bernard’s 
scheme  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  It  w-as  at  first  a  proprietary  body,  com¬ 
posed  of  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas  (afterwards  increased  to 
one  hundred)  each,  with  life  rights  of  admission.  Rooms  were 
to  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  models  and  new  mechanical 
inventions.  Kitchens,  with  their  fittings,  adapted  for  houses 
of  different  styles,  were  to  be  built  and  kept  in  action ;  and 
their  qualities  were  to  be  tested  by  experimental  dinners  cooked 
in  them,  and  eaten  by  such  of  the  managers  as  were  willing  to 
risk  their  digestions  for  the  public  good.  Various  stoves  and 
fireplaces  for  heating  rooms  and  passages  were  to  be  maintained 
in  practical  action.  There  were  to  be  models  of  steam-engines, 
brew'cries,  distilleries,  ships’  coppers,  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
whatever  had  concern  with  the  artificial  use  of  heat.  Lectures 
in  a  public  theatre,  and  a  complete  laboratoiy,  with  philoso¬ 
phical  apparatus,  w’ere  also  included  in  the  design.  All  the 
arrangements  for  the  management  of  the  future  Institution  were 
carefully  devised  and  elaborated  by  Rumford  in  every  detail, 
and  very  closely  resemble  those  still  in  operation. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Soho  Square — a  place  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  many  scientific  gatherings — on  7th  March, 
1799  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  elect  managers,  and  apply  to  the 
Government  for  a  charter  of  incorporation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  to  be  in  the  meantime  the  President,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
was  chosen  Secretary.  On  the  charter  being  obtained,  early 
in  the  year  1800,  George  the  Third — ever  ready  to  promote 
science  and  literature — was  the  first  patron.  Several  well- 
known  noblemen  were  among  the  earliest  officials;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Garnett  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Chemistry.  With  great  wisdom  the  purchase  of 
an  expensive  site  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  was 
avoided.  A  house  in  Albemarle  Street  was  taken  on  lease. 
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and  judiciously  adapted  for  the  required  objects,  with  no  unne¬ 
cessary  outlay  of  capital. 

Rumford  himself  at  first  resided  in  the  house,  living  in  the 
upper  floor,  which  has  been  successively  occupied  by  such 
illustrious  tenants  as  himself.  Young,  Davy,  Faraday,  and 
Tyndall.  That  suite  of  apartments  looking  in  front  upon 
the  street,  and  to  the  back  upon  the  quiet  space  behind  the 
Clarendon  Hotel  in  Bond  Street,  has  indeed  strong  claim  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  local  habitations  of  science. 
From  it  a  staircase  leads  directly  down  to  the  laboratories  on 
the  basement  floor.  How  often  must  an  experiment  have  been 
left,  and  those  stairs  ascended  in  search  of  necessary  refresh¬ 
ment  or  rest !  How  often  must  anxious  feet  have  trod  them 
in  returning  to  the  scene  of  labour,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding 
accomplished  the  desired  result,  the  theory  confirmed,  the 
truth  at  length  extorted  from  Nature  submitted  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  !  What  an  atmosphere  of  philosophy  must  pervade  those 
chambers  dedicated  to  science  I  How  many  struggles  of 
thought,  how  much  hard  work  with  brain  and  pen,  have  they 
not  witnessed ! 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  America,  Rumford,  in  June  1800, 
refers  to  the  ‘  brilliant  success  of  our  new  Institution.  The 

*  subscriptions  have  amounted  this  year  to  above  24,000/., 

‘  and  as  little  has  yet  been  seen,  except  upon  paper  ...  I  con- 

*  sider  this  unexampled  support  as  a  flattering  testimony  of 

*  the  public  opinion  entertained  of  the  talents  and  probity  of 
‘  the  founders  of  the  Institution.’  In  the  second  year  Dr. 
Young  was  engaged  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  at 
the  modest  salary  of  300/.  a  year — a  man  of  the  highest  mark 
in  intellectual  ability,  and  to  whom  the  full  measure  of  the 
fame  due  to  him  still  remains  to  be  awarded.  A  good 
scholar,  a  great  physicist,  a  fair  chemist,  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  expounders  of  the  mystic  characters  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  had  for  so  many  ages  defied  inquiry — he  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  philosophers  of  the  century.  The  re¬ 
putation  which  should  glorify  him  as  the  apostle — he  might 
almost  be  called  the  proto-martyr — of  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  was  unfortunately  withheld  from  him  during  his 
lifetime  in  England.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  generosity 
and  justice  shown  to  him  by  the  French  philosophers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  track,  and  whose  conduct  was  a  noble  reproach  to 
some  of  Young’s  own  countrymen  for  their  rejection  of  him. 

In  1801  Davy  was  engaged  by  Rumford  as  director  of  the 
laboratory  and  assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  journals  of  the  Institution,  at  a  salary  of  one 
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hundred  guineas  a  year,  with  apartments.  In  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  he  says  :  ‘We  have  found  a  nice  able  man  for  this 

*  place  as  lecturer — Humphry  Davy.  Lectures  are  given,  fre- 
‘  quented  by  crowds  of  the  first  people.’  The  Count’s  letter 
to  Davy  announcing  his  engagement  contains  a  passage  which 
seems  to  anticipate  the  brilliant  use  made  by  Davy  and  his 
successors  of  their  opportunities  for  original  research  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Institution,  and  the  fame  and  advantage 
which  the  Institution  was  to  gain  from  them.  He  wrote : 

*  Although  you  must  ever  consider  the  duties  of  the  office  you 
‘  may  hold  under  the  Institution  as  the  primary  object  of  your 

*  care  and  attention,  yet  the  managers  are  far  from  being 
‘  desirous  that  you  should  relinquish  those  private  philoso- 

*  phical  investigations  in  which  you  have  hitherto  been  en- 

*  gaged  .  .  .  and  will  give  you  every  facility  wliich  the  philoso- 
‘  phical  apparatus  at  the  Institution  can  afford  to  malce  new 

*  and  interesting  experiments.’  It  cannot,  however,  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Count  places  original  scientific  work  in  the 
background,  and  carefully  guards  the  permission  to  continue  it. 

Davy  arrived  in  Albemarle  Street  and  took  possession  of  his 
room  in  March  1801 ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  managers’ 
minutes  of  16  th  March,  after  describing  the  purchase  of  a 
carpet  for  Dr.  Garnett’s  room : — 

‘  Count  Rumford  reported  further  that  he  had  purchased  a  cheaper 
second-hand  carpet  for  Mr.  Davy’s  room,  together  with  such  other 
articles  as  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  render  the  room  habitable ; 
and  among  the  rest  a  new  sofa-bed,  which  in  order  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  imitation,  has  been  made  complete  in  all  its  parts.’ 

M.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  the  devoted  friend  and  biographer  of 
Rumford,  in  his  ‘  Bibliotheque  Britanique,’  visited  him  in 
England  at  this  time.  He  describes  his  proceedings  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  his  determination  to  exclude  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  money-making ;  so  that  tea  and  coffee  were  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  prime  cost,  thus  preventing  ‘  what  is  known  so  tvell  m 
‘  England  sous  le  nom  de  jobb.'  He  also  gives  an  account  of 
the  Count’s  model  house  at  Brompton,  which  was  a  marvel  of 
comfort  and  ingenious  arrangement,  and  an  object  of  resort  for 
the  curious  from  all  quarters.  No  doubt  it  was  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Davy  which  chiefly  determined  the  future  destination 
of  the  Royal  Institution  as  a  place  of  original  research,  and 
prevented  its  growth  as  a  model  house  of  industry,  and  a 
school  of  technical  education  for  the  working  classes.  But 
there  had  been  previous  differences  of  opinion  between  Rum¬ 
ford  and  the  managers  of  the  infant  Institution,  who  considered 
his  objects  were  too  exteusive,  and  of  too  public  a  character  to 
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be  undertaken  and  worked  by  a  private  body.  The  views  of 
the  managers  prevailed,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  philan¬ 
thropic  part  of  the  scheme  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  while 
the  scientific  work  in  the  laboratory  proceeded,  lectures  were 
given  to  highly  educated  audiences,  and  a  fine  general  library 
was  formed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  It  is  matter  for  re¬ 
joicing  that  what  was  within  the  limits  of  practical  develop¬ 
ment  was  saved  from  the  common  Avreck  Avhich  must  have 
overtaken  the  whole  scheme  if  the  impossible  element  had 
been  allowed  to  prevail  in  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Rum- 
ford  retired  from  prosecuting  so  much  of  his  own  work  as  was 
continued ;  but  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Royal  Institution 
has  surely  amply  justified  the  foresight  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  at  that  early  stage  of  its  existence. 

Rumford’s  second  marriage  to  Madame  Lavoisier  was  not  a 
success.  The  philosopher  and  the  philosopher’s  widow  did  not 
agree.  He  writes,  however,  from  his  house  at  Paris  (Rue 
d’ Anjou),  at  the  beginning,  in  transports  ; — 

‘  I  have  the  best  founded  hopes  of  passing  my  days  in  peace  and 
quiet  in  this  paradise  of  a  place,  made  what  it  is  by  me — my  money, 
^ill,  and  directions.  In  sliort,  it  is  all  but  a  paradise.  Eemoved 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  street,  facing  full  to  the  south,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  garden  of  more  than  two  acres,  well  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  entrance  from  the  street  is  through  an  iron 
gate,  by  a  beautiful  winding  avenue,  well  planted,  and  the  porter’s 
lodge  is  by  the  side  of  this  gate ;  a  great  bell  to  be  rung  in  the  case  of 
ceremonial  visits.’ 

This  was  in  1805.  They  lived  in  magnificence,  and  enter¬ 
tained  philosophers  and  members  of  the  Institute — the  best 
intellectual  society  in  Paris.  But  in  a  couple  of  years  the 
situation  was  altered,  and  the  delightful  paradise  was  the  scene 
of  an  occurrence  hardly  belonging  to  earthly  felicity.  The 
lady,  too,  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  their  tastes  differed.  She 
loved  company — he  loved  quiet.  She  liked  to  spend  money  on 
entertainments — he  on  permanent  improvements.  All  her  wit, 
beauty,  and  accomplishment  did  not  avail  to  maintain  their 
happiness.  The  Count,  writing  again  to  the  daughter  of  his 
first  marriage,  tells  her ; —  v 

‘  A  large  party  had  been  invited  I  neither  liked  nor  approved  of, 
and  invited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vexing  me.  Our  house  being  in 
the  centre  of^the  garden,  walled  around,  with  iron  gates,  I  put  on  my 
hat,  walked  down  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  gave  him  orders,  on  his 
peril,  not  to  let  anyone  in.  Besides,  I  took  away  the  keys.  Madame 
went  down,  and  when  the  company  arrived  she  talked  with  them — she 
on  one  side,  they  on  the  other,  of  the  high  brick  wall.  After  that  she 
goes  and  pours  boiling  water  on  some  of  my  beautiful  flowers.’ 
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No  philosopher  in  any  of  Voltaire’s  tales  was  ever  exhibited 
in  a  more  absurd  predicament ;  and  the  final  use  of  the  boiling 
water  to  destroy  Rumford’s  favourite  plants  was  an  illustration 
of  the  powers  of  Nature  as  appropriate  as  it  must  have  been 
annoying  to  the  great  experimentalist  on  heat.  Finally,  there 
was  a  separation.  Madame  continued  long  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  brilliant  circle  in  Paris,  the  friend  of  Guizot,  and  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  old  society  in  which  fashion,  rank, 
and  intellect  used  to  mingle  with  freedom  and  ease  in  a  lady’s 
salon. 

!M.  Guizot,  in  his  memoirs,  accounts  for  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  a  marriage  between  two  persons,  each  possessing  such 
high  qualifications.  Their  characters  and  temperaments  were 
incompatible.  Delicate  questions  arose  between  them.  The 
lady  had  stipulated  to  be  called  Madame  Lavoisier  de  Rum- 
ford.  He  disliked  the  perpetuation  of  his  predecessor’s  name, 
and  withdrew  his  previously  given  assent — she  considered  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  maintain  it.  Such  incidents  as  the  barring  out 
of  her  guests,  and  the  hot  water  poured  into  his  flower- pots, 
completed  the  rupture. 

Madame  de  Bassanville,  in  her  amusing  work  on  the  old 
salons  of  Paris,  throws  further  light  on  the  matter ;  and  de¬ 
scribes  Rumford  as  a  man  of  much  information  on  men  and 
things,  with  a  conversation  largely  made  up  of  his  own  expe¬ 
riences,  and  as  called  by  his  wife,  a  ‘  veritable  sample-card.’ 
He  was  a  liberal  in  theory,  but  in  practice  a  domestic  tyrant. 

After  the  separation,  Rumford  arranged  himself  in  a  house 
at  Auteuil,  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
French  capital  until  his  death  in  1814.  In  the  modem  im¬ 
provements  of  Paris  two  contiguous  streets  were  opened,  and 
named  after  the  two  philosophers,  Rumford  and  Lavoisier, 
‘  pour  consacrer  la  memoire  des  deux  savans,  qui  s’etaient  unis  4 
‘  la  meme  epouse.’  The  Rue  Rumford,  however,  is  now  merged 
in  the  still  more  recent  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  while  the  name 
of  the  lady’s  first  husband  triumphantly  survives. 

Rumford’s  eloge  as  a  deceased  member  of  the  French 
Institute  was  pronounced  by  Cuvier.  He  does  ample  justice 
to  his  public  services,  and  to  his  claims  as  a  natural  philo¬ 
sopher,  especially  in  his  favourite  departments  of  Light  and 
Heat;  but  the  moral  character,  as  described  by  the  great 
Frenchman,  is  such  as  to  account  for  much  of  his  life,  and  his 
many  changes  of  occupation  and  associates.  It  must  have 
been  easier  to  act  under  him  than  with  him.  Like  many  other 
friends  of  humanity,  he  insisted  upon  doing  good  to  people  in 
his  own  way.  He  approved  of  slavery,  and  admired  the 
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Chinese  method  of  government.  A  work  by  him  on  *  Order  ’ 
was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  to  a  rigid  system 
of  control — with  himself,  in  the  most  perfect  case,  at  the  head 
of  it — he  looked  for  securing  the  happiness  of  mankind.  He 
did  not  expect  gratitude,  but  was  satisfied  by  the  execution  of 
his  own  plans,  and  with  the  hope  of  fame. 

At  the  Royal  Institution  Rumford  certainly  received  no 
thanks  in  his  lifetime,  but  is  entitled  to  all  the  posthumous 
recognition  which  has  been  freely  awarded  to  him  for  his 
labours  in  originating  it,  and  introducing  to  it  such  men 
as  its  earlier  professors  and  lecturers.  It  was,  when  first 
started,  not  only  the  fashion  but  the  rage,  and  at  the  lecture 
hours  crowds  of  carriages  filled  Albemarle  Street.  Gilray, 
the  popular  caricaturist,  seized  on  the  subject,  and  dedicated 
two  of  his  prints  to  Rumford  and  the  Royal  Institution.  In 
one  of  them  (No.  459  in  collected  works)  the  Count  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  warming  his  person  in  truly  British  manner  at  one 
of  his  own  stoves.  In  the  other  (No.  520)  an  experiment  of 
breathing  gas,  in  the  lecture  theatre,  is  shown  as  leading  to 
some  strange  and  alarming  results.  It  is  entitled,  *  Scientific 
‘  Researches ;  New  Discoveries  in  Pneumatics,  or  an  Expe- 

*  rimental  Lecture  on  the  Powers  of  Air.’  Rumford,  the  elder 
Disraeli,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  other  personages  of  note,  are 
among  the  audience.  Dr.  Garnett  is  administering  the  gas, 
and  Davy  officiates  as  his  assistant. 

This  lecture  theatre,  to  hold  nine  hundred  persons,  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Webster,  then  a  young  archi¬ 
tect  and  an  official  of  the  Institution,  and  it  has  always  en¬ 
joyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  perfect  room  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  excellent,  and  the 
accommodation  for  the  audience,  recently  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,  is  probably  as  good  as  the  nature  and  condition  of  such 
a  place  admit  of  its  being.  Faraday,  whose  voice  so  often 
filled  it,  and  held  crowded  audiences  in  rapt  attention,  once 
stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
was  almost  perfect ;  and,  although  often  imitated,  it  has  never 
been  rivalled.  In  the  first  construction  of  the  theatre,  a 
separate  stone  staircase  led  to  the  gallery  from  the  street. 
This  was  intended  for  the  use  of  working  men  in  accordance 
with  the  original  scheme  for  making  the  lectures  appropriate 
for  their  special  instruction,  and  traces  of  its  former  existence 
still  remain  in  the  building. 

A  printing  press  in  the  house  formed  part  of  the  first 
establishment,  and  some  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  ‘  Journal  of 

*  the  Royal  Institution  ’  were  printed  on  the  spot.  There  was 
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to  be  a  standing  committee  to  examine  the  syllabuses  of 
proposed  courses  of  lectures  by  the  professors,  in  order  ‘  that 
‘  no  false  scientific  doctrine  might  be  taught ;  ’  a  provision 
which  betrayed  the  inexperience  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
school  of  science,  and  showed  a  strange  want  of  confidence  in 
the  eminent  men  engaged  to  lecture,  and  which  was  probably 
due  to  Rumford’s  love  of  control  and  management.  Yet 
very  distinguished  names  occur  on  this  committee,  consisting 
of  Cavendish,  Maskelyne,  Blagden,  Rennell,  Planta,  Gray, 
Vince,  Parish,  .and  Hatchett.  Fourteen  other  committees, 
not  confined  to  members  of  the  Institution,  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  and  report  on  various  specific  subjects  of 
investigation  and  improvement,  within  the  scope  of  the  general 
design,  and  all  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  motto  soon 
afterwards  adopted — Illustrans  commoda  vitce.  The  Insti¬ 
tution  started  with  325  proprietors,  268  life  subscribers,  and 
527  annual  subscribers.  Up  to  April  1801,  the  receipts  had 
been  19,257/.  8s.,  and  the  expenditure  12,601/.  2s.  !</. 

The  connexion  of  the  first  Professor  with  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  was  not  a  long  one.  Dr.  Garnett,  a  man  apparently 
of  no  great  strength  or  ability,  had  given  up  an  engagement 
at  Glasgow  with  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  practise  as  a 
physician  in  London,  and  of  finding  accommodation  for  his 
family  in  Albemarle  Street.  In  both  he  was  disappointed; 
offence  was  given  on  his  side  by  the  publication  of  his  lectures 
without  the  permission  of  the  managers,  and  after  his  first  year 
of  office  he  resigned. 

Rumford's  report,  contained  in  the  second  number  of  the 
‘  Journals  of  the  Institution,’  shows  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  brought  his  design  after  two  years  of  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion.  He  dwells  on  the  workshops,  for  which  a  master  was  to 
be  provided  to  superintend  the  practical  education  of  artisans. 
He  mentions  the  kitchen,  which  was  to  be  in  fact  a  school  of 
cookery,  and  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  conveniences  of  a 
modern  club,  long  since  abandoned,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  came 
into  use,  including  the  supply  of  soups  and  light  refreshments 
to  members  in  the  house.  He  describes  the  repository  for 
models  as  already  built — being  the  room  beneath  the  lecture 
theatre — and  the  addition  of  attics  to  the  house,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  resident  students  in  practical  mechanics. 

These  ideas  were  not,  however,  destined  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  A  political  feeling  may  have  prevailed  against 
the  instruction  of  the  working  classes  ;  commercial  objections 
were  also  made ;  nor  were  funds  forthcoming  for  the  purpose ; 
and  although  no  public  notice  was  given  of  the  abandonment 
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of  this  part  of  the  scheme,  it  was  silently  dropped.  Webster’s 
stone  staircase,  provided  for  the  access  of  mechanics  to  the 
gallery  of  the  lecture  theatre,  was  pulled  down.  Bumford’s 
culinary  contrivances  were  removed,  and  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  models  were  discharged.  The  retirement  of 
Webster  accompanied  that  of  Rumford.  Many  years  after¬ 
wards  he  became  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  and 
curator  of  their  museum ;  and  died  in  1844,  as  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  University  of  London  in  Gower  Street. 

In  Rumford’s  report  made  in  April  1802,  he  recapitulates 
what  had.  been  done  at  the  Institution,  and  remarks  that  it  had 
been  completed  without  debt,  and  had  an  annual  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  it.  He  pronounces  it  to  be  finished  and 
freely  established,  and  concludes  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  financial  state  of  the  Society  at  this  time  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  justify  the  Count’s  expectations.  It  is  plain  that  too 
much  had  been  undertaken,  and  that  the  most  favoured  objects 
of  the  founder  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  carried  out  by  private 
subscriptions.  They  were,  in  fact,  of  a  public  nature,  and 
required  something  little  short  of  national  support.  The 
income  had  largely  fallen  off,  and  the  expenditure  was  on  the 
increase.  Hence  serious  modifications  became  necessary ; 
the  workshops  were  made  over  to  a  private  tradesman ;  the 
model-makers’  shop  was  to  be  continued  in  the  house,  but  was 
to  be  worked  as  a  private  speculation ;  the  coffee-room  and 
dining  room  were  to  be  conducted  by  a  contractor  at  his  own 
risk. 

In  the  following  year  the  very  existence  of  the  Institution 
was  in  peril.  The  capital  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  a 
debt  of  3,000/.  It  was  even  in  contemplation  to  close  the 
house,  and  sell  the  effects  to  discharge  liabilities.  This  im¬ 
pending  catastrophe  w-as  averted  by  a  liberal  subscription 
among  the  members.  The  debt  was  paid  off,  and  an  equal 
sum  was  funded  for  future  use.  It  ■was  also  determined  to 
continue  the  purely  scientific  part  of  the  plan  only,  to  reduce 
the  establishment,  and  keep  a  vigorous  watch  on  the  expen¬ 
diture. 

The  Royal  Institution  commenced  this  fresh  phase  of  life 
■w'ith  Young  and  Davy  as  its  joint  professors — Young  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Superintendent  of  the 
House ;  Davy  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Laboratory,  with  full  powers  to  make  his  own  experiments. 
They  were  to  give  no  less  than  one  hundred  lectures  annually 
between  them  ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  lecture  every  day  in  the 
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week  during  the  season,  delivered  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  except  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  when  they  were  to  be 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  formation  of  a  fine  library  now 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  managers.  A  distinct  appeal 
for  funds  was  made  on  its  behalf,  and  probably  for  the  sake  of 
attracting  support,  the  library  was  placed  under  separate 
management,  a  scheme  in  itself  undesirable,  and  only  justifiable 
under  the  especial  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  was  rendered 
a  very  complete  collection,  not  only  in  works  of  science  and 
reference,  but  in  classical  and  general  literature ;  and  although 
there  was  a  period  of  several  years  in  the  subsequent  career  of 
the  Institution,  during  which  it  received  few  additions,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  best  libraries  in  London.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  British  Museum  contained  the  only  public  library 
in  the  metropolis.  But  it  was  not  of  easy  access,  was  little 
used,  and  was  a  very  different  affair  from  that  which  it  w'as 
in  later  years  rendered  by  the  enormous  knowledge  and  zealous 
labours  of  Panizzi.  Other  institutions  have  since  acquired 
libraries,  but  the  collection  of  books  in  Albemarle  Street 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  the  precursor  of  the  London 
Library  in  St.  James’  Square,  of  the  library  at  the  Athenseura 
Club,  and  the  rest.  At  this  time,  too,  was  constructed  the 
lecture-room  annexed  to  the  chemical  laboratory,  which  now 
occupied  the  space  of  the  abandoned  workshops  ;  and  has,  in 
its  turn,  recently  disappeared  to  make  way  for  a  distinct 
chemical  laboratory,  the  present  scene  of  Professor  Odling’s 
labours,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  laboratory  being  de¬ 
voted  to  physical  research  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall.  It  was  in  this  small  subterranean  theatre  that 
Brande  for  so  many  years  taught  his  jjrivate  classes,  and  im¬ 
parted  so  much  sound  instruction,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
the  only  place  in  London  wFere  chemistry  could  be  learned, 
and  before  the  hospitals  had  furnished  themselves  with  their 
own  means  for  teaching  it.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
house,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is  again  about  to  be  transformed, 
and  new  laboratories  will  be  erected,  more  worthy  of  the 
memories  of  the  place,  and  of  the  advance  of  modern 
times,  than  those  which  they  will  replace.  In  Berlin,  the 
Prussian  Government  is  granting  45,000/.  as  a  first  instalment 
to  provide  appropriate  laboratories  for  Helmholz  and  Dubois 
Raymond.  At  Cambridge,  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  a  most  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  University, 
and  its  present  Chancellor,  is  doing  the  same  for  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell  and  his  colleagues,  wdth  a  private  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  10,000/.  In  London,  the  individual  contribu- 
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tion  of  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  has  to  supply  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  spot,  and 
to  give  fair  play  to  the  genius  and  unsparing  exertions  of  its 
professors. 

In  1803  Dalton  came  from  Manchester  to  lecture  in  Albe¬ 
marle  Street  on  Mechanics  and  Physics,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
house ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  Young,  in  his  lectures 
on  Optics,  announced  the  discovery  of  the  general  law  of  the 
interference  of  light,  and  terminated  his  brief  but  brilliant 
official  connexion  with  the  Institution.  Young’s  ‘  Course  of 
‘Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution’  was  published  in  1807  in 
two  quarto  volumes — a  work  of  the  highest  character,  the  text 
and  illustrations  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or 
less  adopted  by  almost  all  similar  publications  for  many  years 
afterwards.  As  a  system  of  Natural  Philosophy,  this  work  of 
Young’s  has  never  been  surpassed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  subsequent  progress  of  physical  science,  it  still  possesses 
a  high  value,  and  should  be  found  in  every  collection  of  scien¬ 
tific  books  which  affects  to  be  complete.  Young,  after  quitting 
the  Institution,  continued  his  attempts  to  obtain  practice  as  a 
physician  in  London,  but  with  very  moderate  results.  His  tem¬ 
perament,  indeed,  was  not  fitted  to  insure  success,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  his  time  was  left  open  for  other 
pursuits,  and  that,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  widely  different  departments  of  intellectual  exertion,  he 
was  enabled  to  add  his  great  hieroglyphical  researches  to  his 
previous  scientific  w'ork. 

The  youth  of  the  Institution  was  next  threatened  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  danger.  The  audiences  in  the  theatre  were 
addressed  by  eminent  lecturers,  including  Sydney  Smith,  but 
the  temptation  of  fashionable  popularity  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  its  best  supporters,  leading  away  the  managers  of  the 
period  from  true  scientific  objects.  Sir  Joseph  Baims,  writing 
to  Count  Rumford  in  1804,  expresses  his  disapproval,  and 
says : — ‘  The  Institution  has  irrevocably  fallen  into  the  hands 
‘  of  the  enemy,  and  is  now  perverted  to  a  hundred  uses  for  which 
*  you  and  I  never  intended  it ;  ’  and  two  years  afterw-ards,  on 
being  asked  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion,  then  in  process  of  formation,  he  declined,  and  gave  as  a 
reason  his  doubt  of  the  success  of  such  a  scheme,  unless  under 
scientific  control.  He  wrote : — ‘  The  Royal  Institution  was 
‘  at  first  wholly  under  the  direction  of  persons  entirely  addicted 
‘  to  science,  and  has  not  improved  since  the  management  of  it  has 
‘  passed  into  other  hands.’  A  few  years  afterwards.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  seems  to  have  become  less  rigid  in  his  views ;  on  the 
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occasion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  marriage,  he  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Staunton  (then  in  China),  with  the  news : — 

‘  Davy,  our  Secretary  (at  the  Koyal  Society),  is  said  to  be  on  the 
point  of  marrying  a  rich  and  handsome  widow,  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  science  and  marries  him  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
academic  groves  ;  her  name  is  Apreece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Carr,  who 
made  a  fortune  in  India,  and  the  niece  of  Dr.  Carr,  of  Northampton. 
If  this  takes  place,  it  will  give  to  science  a  kind  of  new  4clat ;  we 
want  nothing  so  much  as  the  countenance  of  the  ladies  to  increase  our 
popularity.* 

Rumford’s  union  to  a  rich  w'idow  was  the  critical  event  which 
determined  for  the  better,  so  far  as  the  world  was  concerned, 
the  future  course  of  his  life.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  pro¬ 
nounced  of  Davy’s  marriage.  He  gained  tvealth  and  ease,  but 
so  far  as  cause  and  effect  can,  with  probable  correctness,  be 
associated,  science  was  largely  the  loser  in  consequence. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  system  of  attractive  and 
popular  lectures  succeeded,  and  if  the  Institution  was  thus 
carried  on,  at  a  time  when  the  avowed  object  of  promoting 
original  research  would  not  in  itself  have  brought  in  the  desired 
funds,  the  policy  thus  pursued  cannot  be  very  seriously  blamed. 
But  for  the  support  obtained  in  this  way,  Davy  might  not  have 
remained  at  the  Institution,  or  have  been  enabled  to  continue 
the  investigations  in  the  laboratory  which  soon  afterwards  led 
to  such  splendid  results.  While  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
were  being  replenished  by  the  lectures  on,  the  first  floor,  Davy 
was  at  his  work  in  the  basement,  and  employing  what  he 
describes  as  ‘  a  battery  of  immense  size  made  for  the  Institu- 

*  tion  ’  to  examine  its  agencies  upon  substances  hitherto  unde¬ 
composed.  He  thus  established  the  union  of  electricity  and 
chemistry,  and  he  made  the  magnificent  discovery  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  bases  of  the  alkalis — a  result  only  rivalled  by  that  of  Fara¬ 
day  in  1831,  made  and  announced  in  the  Institution  also,  of  the 
relation  between  magnetism  and  electricity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Davy,  in  the  great  fulfilment  of 
his  predicted  results,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  an  astounding  suc¬ 
cess,  could  still  continue  his  attention  to  the  small  details  of 
the  daily  business  of  the  laboratory.  An  entry  in  his  own 
hand  of  this  date  in  the  laboratory-book,  contains  minute  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  ordinary  guidance  of  his  assistant : — 

‘  1.  Everything  is  to  be  put  in  its  proper  place  in  the  evening, 

*  and  everything  to  be  arranged  for  the  next  day’s  operations. 

‘  2.  The  fire  to  be  lighted  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  apparatus 

*  for  the  experiments  to  be  prepared  by  nine.’ 

Compare  with  this  the  grand  entry  made  in  those  rough 
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folios,  now  carefully  preserved  among  the  choicest  treasures  of 
the  Institution,  which  record  the  completion  of  the  discovery  of 
the  compound  nature  of  the  alkalis.  It  occurs  under  the  date 
of  October  19,  1807,  and  he  describes  the  experiment  with  the 
voltaic  battery,  by  which  oxygen  was  liberated  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  element ;  he  sets  down  how  gas  was  developed  in  great 
quantities  from  the  positive  pole,  and  none  from  the  negative, 
and  how  this  gas  proved  to  be  pure  oxygen  ;  and  then  dashes 
down  (abbreviating  the  words  in  his  haste)  *  a  capital  experi- 
‘  ment  proving  the  decomposition  of  potash  ;  ’  and  there  are 
no  more  notes  on  that  day. 

Davy  had  published  his  researches  on  nitrous  oxide  before 
he  came  to  London,  and  he  had  done  earlier  work  at  the 
Koyal  Institution  in  connexion  with  the  im[)ortant  but  less 
brilliant  department  of  agricultural  chemistry.  He  already 
occupied  a  position,  remarkable  for  so  young  a  man,  but  these 
discoveries  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  chemists  of  Europe. 
Giving  forth  and  explaining  them  himself,  from  the  lecture- 
table  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  imagination  which 
belonged  to  him,  he  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  height  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  social  distinction,  never  before  or  since  equalled  in  this 
country.  The  advance  made  into  unexplored  regions  of  Nature 
was  as  extensive  as  it  w’as  sudden.  It  was  the  first  great  use 
made  of  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  employed  to  force  Nature 
to  yield  up  her  inmost  seerets,  and  it  was  rewarded  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  surprising  triumph.  The  identity  of  electrical  and 
chemical  forces  stood  revealed ;  and  the  alkaline  metals  were 
dragged  from  their  hiding-place  of  ages  to  be  seen  and  examined 
at  will. 

The  effect  of  Davy’s  presence  in  Albemarle  Street  was  most 
advantageous  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution.  His  lectures 
were  thronged,  and  it  was  even  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
larger  lecture  theatre  to  contain  the  increasing  crowd  of  audi¬ 
tors.  The  sensation  created  was  immense,  and  the  admiration 
enthusiastie.  Rank  and  fashion,  literature  and  seience,  practice 
and  theory,  age  and  youth,  rushed  to  hear  the  eloquent  profes¬ 
sor.  He  was  feted,  invited,  and  complimented  in  all  quarters  ; 
and  was  w'ell  enough  disposed  to  follow  up  the  social  successes 
which  were  showered  upon  him.  The  exertion  and  excitement 
brought  on  severe  illness,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of 
Davy’s  lectures  had  a  correspondingly  prejudicial  influence  on 
the  finances  of  the  Royal  Institution  ;  indeed,  from  this  time 
until  many  years  afterwards,  when  Faraday  became  the  main 
prop  and  stay  of  the  Institution,  its  pecuniary  affairs  remained 
m  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
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Literature  was  not  neglected  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  and,  as  in  the  present  day,  was  from  time  to  time 
represented  in  the  lecture-room.  In  1808,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  lectured  on  English  poets,  under  the  heads  of 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  modern 
poetry  ;  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  completing  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  intended  course. 

At  this  period  there  appears  to  have  been  two  lecture  seasons 
in  the  year ;  one  extending  from  December  10  to  Alarch  1 ; 
and  a  second  from  March  10  to  July  7,  and  lectures  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  long  and  regular  courses  were  delivered  in  the 
evenings  as  well  as  in  the  afternoons.  The  now  familiar 
Friday  evenings  began  in  1826,  and  were  intended  to  be  scien¬ 
tific  conversaziones,  resembling  those  which  used  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Soho  Square,  but  with  the 
special  addition  of  a  lecture.  The  refreshment  of  tea  was  at 
first  provided,  but  this  was  discontinued  in  1835.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  also,  members  had  an  unlimited  power  of  admitting 
their  friends  by  tickets,  a  privilege  restricted  in  1836  to  the 
invitation  of  two  persons  only.  For  many  years  ladies  were 
only  admitted  to  the  gallery  of  the  lecture  theatre  on  Friday 
evenings  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1848  that,  in  a  better  spirit  of 
courtesy  and  gallantry,  they  were  welcomed  in  the  seats  be¬ 
low,  to  light  up  by  their  bright  presence  the  ranks  of  thought¬ 
ful  faces  and  dark  coats.  The  course  of  juvenile  lectures  at 
Christmas — now  an  annual  custom — was  first  given  in  1820. 
The  Fullerian  endowment  for  professorships  and  lectures  on 
Chemistry  and  Physiology  was  made  in  1833. 

In  1810  Dalton  lectured  again,  giving  a  long  course,  extend¬ 
ing  over  six  weeks,  and  embracing  all  the  sciences  usually 
grouped  under  the  title  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  Davy  gave 
an  evening  course  of  twelve  lectures  to  commence  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  to  be  followed  by  a  morning  course,  commencing  after 
Easter,  on  General  Chemistry  and  its  applications  to  Nature 
and  Art.  As  a  significant  indication  of  the  real  progress  made 
in  educational  matters,  no  less  than  in  true  delicacy  of  feeling, 
during  the  last  half  century,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  this 
year  the  managers  declined  to  admit  lectures  on  Physiology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  ‘  because  they  could  not  convince 

*  themselves  that  scientific  lectures  can  be  given  on  these  sub- 

*  jects  without  offence  to  a  part  of  their  audience.’  Those  who 
have  had,  in  recent  days,  the  privilege  of  hearing  such  subjects 
consummately  handled  by  Professor  Huxlej^  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  physiologists  before  mixed  audiences,  in  Albemarle 
Street,  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of 
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a  former  generation,  and  at  the  same  time  rejoice  in  the 
healthier  tone  of  our  own. 

In  1810  the  Royal  Institution  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament.  The  proprietors  surrendered  their 
pecuniary  interests,  and  many  changes  were  introduced,  the 
most  important  perhaps  being  the  admission  of  members  by 
election,  instead  of,  as  previously,  by  the  mere  money  payment 
on  the  purchase  of  a  share.  The  Institution  was  thus  placed 
upon  the  most  fitting  basis,  but  two  years  later  sustained  the 
heavy  loss  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Davy.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  was  married  on  April  11,  1812,  and  on  the  previous 
day  gave  his  last  lecture.  He  continued,  however,  to  hold  the 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  till  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
succeeded  in  it  by  Mr.  Brande. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  recapitulation  or  analysis 
of  all  Davy’s  discoveries ;  or  to  enter  into  the  story  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  Faraday  to  the  scene  of  his  own  labours,  in  which  he 
became  for  a  brief  space,  his  assistant  and  pupil,  and  then  for 
so  many  years  his  noble  successor.  Davy’s  w’ork  is  too  well 
known  to  require  detailed  mention;  and  the  life  of  Faraday, 
which  was,  from  the  time  he  first  went  to  Albemarle  Street, 
identified  with  that  of  the  Royal  Institution,  has  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  these  pages.  For  fifty  years  he 
was  the  soul  and  support  of  the  place ;  and  by  his  love  of 
science  for  its  own  sake,  and  by  his  total  renunciation  of  all 
selfish  interests,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  it  through  a  period 
of  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty.  During  eighteen  years 
of  this  time,  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  the  place  of  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  was  of  the  utmost  service.  Mr.  Barlow’s  constant 
kindness  and  never-failing  courtesy  will  long  be  remembered, 
together  with  the  pleasant  gatherings  at  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Street,  Piccadilly,  to  which  so  many  of  the  audience  had  the 
advantage  of  adjourning  from  the  Friday  evening  lectures,  to 
talk  them  over,  and  enjoy  a  very  agreeable  phase  of  social  life. 

The  founders  of  the  Royal  Institution,  if  they  could  now 
witness  the  results  of  their  work,  extending  as  they  do,  over  a 
period  of  seventy  years,  might  well  be  proud  of  what  they 
have  been  the  instruments  of  achieving.  Its  successive  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Tyndall,  have  been  recipients  of 
the  Rumford  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  their  respective 
researches  in  Light  and  Heat.  In  its  laboratories  the  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  of  the  alkaline  metals,  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  character  of  chlorine,  of  the  base  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
of  the  nature  of  obscure  radiant  heat,  and  of  the  principles 
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which  have  led  to  the  manifold  modern  applications  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  a  dynamical  and  illuminating  power  These  results 
have  been  the  reward  of  investigations  undertaken,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  purest  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  To  know  the 
truth  in  nature  has  been  the  primary  object;  utilitarian  and 
economical  adaptation  has  followed.  Nevertheless,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  practised  has  been,  in  Baconian  phrase,  emphatically 
a  philosophy  of  fruit ;  and  in  no  place  dedicated  to  science 
has  so  much  been  effected  for  ‘  the  relief  of  man’s  estate.’ 

The  Royal  Institution,  in  all  respects,  has  never  been  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  the  present  time.  With 
such  professors  as  it  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  on  its 
permanent  establishment ;  with  such  lecturers  as  those  who 
honour  it  by  appearing  in  the  morning  courses ;  or  those 
who  generously  contribute  to  the  instruction  and  intellectual 
amusement  of  the  Friday  evenings ;  with  the  veteran,  but  ever 
young.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  as  its  President,  there  is  ample 

f  round  for  trust  that  the  constant  high  reputation  of  the  Royal 
nstitution  will,  in  these  days,  suffer  no  decay. 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  this  Journal  that  we  abstain 
from  critical  notices  of  the  works  and  lives  of  the  eminent 
persons  who  have  honoured  us  by  contributing  to  these  pages, 
more  especially  during  their  own  lifetime.  We  regret  that 
the  respect  we  feel  it  right  to  pay  to  this  rule  of  propriety  and 
good  taste,  has  debarred  us  from  according  to  the  ‘  Recol- 
‘  lections  of  the  Past  Life’  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  that  place 
which  other  critics  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  literature  and 
society  have  not  been  slow  to  assign  to  it :  but  we  hail  the 
more  cordially  the  just  success  w'hich  has  attended  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  last  work.  Sir  Henry  Holland  is,  as  is  well  known, 
not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  contributors  to  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review,’  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  persons  now 
living  who  is  a  contemporary  of  the  whole  period  of  our  long 
career,  an4  during  that  period  he  has  been  associated  by  the 
ties  of  intimate  friendship  with  those  who  have  directed  or 
participated  in  our  labours.  On  many  occasions  his  advice, 
his  experience,  and  his  fine  judgment  on  questions  both  of 
literature  and  science  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  us, 
and  have  extended  far  beyond  the  subjects  he  has  himself 
occasionally  consented  to  treat  in  this  place. 

The  ‘  Record  of  Past  Life,’  which  he  has  just  given  to  the 
public,  after  having  reserved  it  for  some  little  time  to  the 
circle  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  affords  ample  proof  of  the 
services  which  he  was  qualified  to  render  to  us.  Gifted  with 
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indefatigable  energy  and  inflamed  with  a  noble  curiosity  to 
leave  unseen  no  part  of  the  theatre  of  history  and  of  the  world, 
he  has  been  the  most  active  and  constant  spectator  of  the  great 
drama  of  society  in  our  age.  With  the  lenis  sermo  and  the 
hilaris  vultus,  which  he  affectionately  borrows  from  Celsus,  as 
the  best  simple  of  his  art,  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  been  every¬ 
where.  Men  and  places,  literature  and  science,  the  frontier 
lands  of  the  desert  and  the  focus  of  London  society,  are  alike 
reflected  in  the  animated  microcosm  of  his  life,  and  we  can 
onl^  regret  that  the  impressions  produced  by  so  prodigious  a 
senes  of  incidents  and  persons  should  of  necessity  be  beaten 
out  to  a  film  of  extreme  tenuity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
pages  of  the  book  which  will  be  best  remembered  are  those 
concluding  passages  in  which  he  has  condensed  into  a  mild 
and  genial  philosophy  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  has  skimmed  with  a  light  foot  and  ready  hand  over  so 
many  of  the  rough  and  smooth  places  of  the  world. 

But  if  there  be  one  place  of  social  resort  and  intellectual 
culture  more  than  another  in  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  held  in  honour,  it  is  the  Institution  which  forms 
the  subject  of  these  pages.  He  says  of  it  himself : — 

‘  My  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institution  has  been  very  valuable 
to  me.  A  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  Faraday,  succeeding  to 
that  with  Young  and  Davy,  kept  me  in  the  train  of  those  great  discoveries 
which  have  illustrated  their  names,  and  given  a  well-merited  lame  to 
the  place  in  which  they  were  made.  Like  the  observatory  of  the 
astronomer,  the  laboratory  of  the  experimental  philosopher  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  spot  set  apart  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  without.  I  have 
often  felt  a  certain  emotion  in  coming  suddenly  from  the  crowded  and 
noisy  pavement  of  Piccadilly  to  those  silent  laboratories  of  Albemarle 
Street  (almost  buried  below  ground),  where  science  working  through 
fruitful  experiment  has  disclosed  so  many  secrets  of  the  natural  world. 
It  is  in  some  respects  even  a  more  striking  contrast  than  any  of  those 
I  have  denoted  in  my  life  of  travel.’ 

This  connexion  with  the  great  discoverers  of  the  age  is  not 
confined  to  Sir  Henry’s  English  experience.  He  describes  a 
night  spent  with  Encke  and  GaJle  in  the  observatory  of  Berlin 
some  ten  or  tw’elve  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune  on  this  very  spot.  The  name  to  be  given  to  the  new 
planet  was  discussed.  The  choice  had  been  remitted  to  Le- 
verier.  Within  an  hour  his  answer  arrived  proposing  the 
name  of  Neptune,  upon  w’hich  Encke  exclaimed,  ‘  So  lass  den 
‘  Namen  Neptun  sein.’  And  thus  Sir  Henry  stood  sponsor  for 
that  remote  and  solitary  planet ! 

But  we  must  return  with  him  to  the  Royal  Institution : — 
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‘  My  acquaintance  with  Davy  early  in  life  gave  me  also  an  early 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Institution,  and  with  that  laboratory  which 
gained  its  first  fame  from  his  discoveries — a  fame  largely  augmented 
by  the  genius  and  labours  of  Faraday,  and  well  sustained  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  men  who,  as  Professors  of  the  Institution,  now  work  on  the  same 
spot.  More  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  saw  in  the  theatre 
there  the  minute  globules  of  the  alkaline  metals,  then  first  evolved  in 
their  elementary  form ;  and  witnessed  the  beautiful  experiments  by 
which  Davy  illustrated  those  relations  between  chemieal  actions  and 
electricity,  the  foundation  of  so  many  ulterior  discoveries.  At  a  later 
time,  in  the  same  place,  Faraday  showed  to  me  and  other  friends  the 
small  luminous  spark  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  the 
magnet — the  feeble  precursor  of  those  marvellous  torrents  of  electricity 
which  are  now  procured  from  the  same  source  by  methods  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  the  phenomena  they  produce.  But  a  sliort  time  ago  I  saw  once 
again  on  the  shelves  of  the  Institution  the  simple  apparatus,  devised  by 
himself,  through  which  he  obtained  this  first  result,  the  germ  of  so 
many  others.  Looking  at  what  these  results  have  been,  there  is 
grandeur  in  the  very  simplicity  of  their  origin. 

‘  The  interest  I  have  long  felt  in  the  labours  and  &me  of  the  Royal 
Institution  has  become  of  late  years  more  direct  and  personal,  from  the 
honour  of  its  Presidency  having  been  conferred  upon  me  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Thinking  it  a  point  of  chief  import¬ 
ance  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  the  Institution  as  a  school  of 
scientific  research,  I  have  sought,  in  conjunction  with  others  (and  veiy 
especially  with  the  aid  of  my  friend  Dr,  Bence  Jones),  to  establish  a 
Research  Fund,  applicable  mainly  to  the  objects  of  the  Laboratory. 
This  aim  has  been  well  fulfilled  ;  and  I  hold  a  confident  belief  that  our 
Laboratory,  and  the  eminent  men  who  now  work  in  it,  will  continue, 
as  heretofore,  to  furnish  discoveries  for  the  lecture  theatre  above,  and 
for  more  lasting  record  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,”  which 
have  already  drawn  so  largely  from  this  source.  Every  great  discovery 
is  the  parent  of  many  others ;  and  the  objects  and  aims  of  science  are 
both  enlarged  and  better  defined  by  each  successive  attainment.’ 

Next  in  rank  to  those  great  and  single-minded  discoverers 
who  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
may  be  placed  those  who  render  their  discoveries  popular  and 
intelligible  to  society,  for  they  must  be  the  first  pupils  of  ‘  those 
‘  that  know.’  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  merits  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland  that  he  has  always  advanced  with  the  broad  stream 
of  scientific  inquiry,  in  an  age  when  scientific  inquiry  has 
changed  the  whole  face  of  things ;  and  that  by  his  writings, 
and  by  the  direction  he  has  given  to  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  has  largely  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge.  This  brief  notice  of  that  remarkable  Society  cannot 
therefore  be  more  appropriately  closed  than  by  this  imperfect 
tribute  to  the  services  he  still  renders  to  it. 
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Art.  III. — Le  Due  de  Broglie.  Par  M.  GuiZOT.  Paris : 

1872. 

^T^he  biography  of  a  veteran  statesman,  born  in  1785  and 
-*■  dying  in  1870,  written  by  another  veteran  statesman  of 
about  the  same  ripe  age,  but  who  retains  in  his  ninth  decade 
all  the  literary  vigour  of  his  earlier  life,  would  in  itself  be 
a  curiosity  in  literature.  With  what  interest  should  we  not 
cherish  a  similar  record  of  two  lives,  united  by  a  similar 
friendship,  if  such  a  work  had  been  WTitten  two  centuries  ago, 
by  a  man  born  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  writing  under 
Charles  II.,  who  might  have  had  a  faint  recollection  of  the 
Armada,  and  have  seen  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  acted  by 
himself ;  who  might  have  heard  Francis  Bacon  plead  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  or  hunted  with  King  James  at  Theobalds’;  who 
would  have  mixed  with  the  courtiers  of  Charles  I.,  heard  the 
speakers  of  the  Long  Parliament,  witnessed  the  trial  and  the 
tragedy  of  Whitehall,  seen  Cromwell  face  to  face,  and  perhaps 
lingered  with  Milton  in  the  garden  at  Chalfont ;  and  who,  in 
his  later  years,  cheered  and  toasted  the  King’s  Restoration, 
unconscious  that  the  last  scene  of  the  English  Revolution  was 
yet  to  come.  Many  a  man  lived  through,  and  saw,  all  these 
things,  and  if  the  taste  and  talent  for  memoir-writing  had  been 
as  common  in  England  as  it  was  in  F ranee,  even  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  such  a  narrative  of  a  single  life  might  exist. 
Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  English 
memoirs  of  that  most  eventful  age  are  brief  and  fragmentary. 
In  this  respect  the  literature  of  France  is  far  richer  than  our 
own.  Almost  everyone  who  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  events  of  the  last  eighty  years  in  that  country  has  written 
memoirs  or  biographical  notes ;  and,  when  the  life  cf  the  writer 
has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  the  whole  of  that  period,  these 
reminiscences  embrace  the  history  of  a  most  extraordinary  series 
of  events.  The  small  volume  now  before  us  is  a  modest  contri¬ 
bution  to  these  biographical  annals,  in  which  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  and  interests  are  so  happily  blended  with  public  events. 
The  late  Duke  de  Broglie,  with  the  characteristic  modesty  of 
his  disposition,  never  sate  down  to  write  his  memoirs.  But 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  memoranda  on  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  and  on  the  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  which  are  of  infinite  value  to  his  family,  and  may 
hereafter  be  of  no  small  interest  to  posterity.  To  these  papers 
M.  Guizot  has  had  free  access.  He  has  culled  from  them,  with 
a  sparing  but  judicious  hand,  the  most  striking  and  carious 
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incidents  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  early  life.  For  the  last 
half  century  of  their  joint  existence  no  such  aid  was  needed. 
From  the  year  1818,  when  they  first  became  acquainted,  their 
friendship  soon  ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy,  confidence, 
and  affection.  The  idem  veJle  et  nolle  de  republicd  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  basis  of  this  close  and  enduring  connexion ;  but  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  congeniality  of  their  sedate  charac¬ 
ters,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France,  by  their  common  hatred  of  shams  and  all 
the  phantasmagoria  of  democratic  revolutions,  and  by  an  entire 
trust  in  their  mutual  integrity.  So  they  lived  in  the  strictest 
union  for  more  than  fifty  years  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
the  elder  of  these  two  octogenarian  friends  was  first  called  to 
his  home,  the  younger  survived,  and  survives,  to  perpetuate  in 
these  pages  the  memory  of  their  friendship  with  undiminished 
force  of  style,  clearness  of  memory,  and  discrimination  of 
character. 

The  family  of  De  Broglie,  though  originally  of  Pied¬ 
montese  extraction,  served  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  with 
the  utmost  distinction  in  the  armies  of  France.  The  first 
French  commander  of  that  name  was  one  of  the  generals  of 
Louis  XIV.,  made  a  marshal  in  1724,  by  the  Regent,  because 
his  gallant  son  refused  to  accept  that  high  honour  (which  he 
had  earned  by  his  own  services)  over  the  head  of  his  father, 
who,  he  said,  deserved  it  as  well.*  The  grandson  of  the  first 
Marshal  de  Broglie  was  the  second  INIarshal,  renowned  for  his 
gallant  services  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Exiled  from  the 
court  by  the  hostile  influence  of  the  Condos,  he  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  on  bis  own  estates,  partly  in  a  splendid  hospi¬ 
tality,  partly  in  the  education  of  his  children.  At  the  outset 
of  the  Revolution  he  was  recalled  by  the  King  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.  He  obeyed,  foreseeing  at  the  same  time 
all  the  perils  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  advice  he  tendered 
to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  was  not  followed,  and  after  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  he  quitted  France  to  return  no  more. 
He  died  in  exile  at  Miinster  in  1804. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Marshal,  and  the  father  of  the  late 
Duke,  belonged  to  another  generation  and  another  age.  He 
had  followed  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  to  the  United  States 

*  M.  Guizot,  speaking  apparently  from  memory,  says  that  the  Broglie 
family  gave  three  successive  generations  of  marshals  to  France.  We 
believe  this  is  not  quite  correct.  In  the  second  generation  the  honour 
was  offered,  but  declined  for  the  reason  given  in  the  text ;  and  we 
think  the  offer  was  not  repeated. 
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before  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War.  He  came  back 
to  Europe  imbued  with  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  time.  He 
sate  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  ardently  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  Separated  from  his  father,  the 
Marshal,  by  a  deep  chasm  of  political  opinions,  the  younger 
De  Broglie  joined  the  army  of  Liickner  and  Biron  on  the 
Rhine  as  Chief  of  the  Staff.  But,  like  many  of  the  soldiers 
of  Fi-ance  of  1792,  he  w’as  denounced  and  arrested,  dragged 
to  Paris,  and  executed  on  the  27th  of  June,  1794,  just  one 
month  before  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  His  father  re¬ 
garded  the  tragical  end  of  his  son  as  the  natural  chastisement 
of  an  apostasy  from  the  loyalty  of  their  house,  and  never 
again  pronounced  his  name.  The  son,  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold,  left  as  a  parting  injunction  to  his  son,  then  a  child  of 
nine  years  old,  that  he  should  remain  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  even  though  ungrateful  and  unjust.  That  boy 
was  the  illustrious  person,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
whom  we,  in  our  own  generation,  have  all  so  much  respected 
and  so  Avell  known.  And  if  by  ‘  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
‘  Revolution,’  his  dying  father  meant,  as  he  doubtless  did, 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  no  injunction  was  ever  more 
conscientiously  obeyed. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  his 
widow,  born  a  blademoiselle  de  Rosen,  obtained  leave  to  mend 
the  old  linen  in  the  prison  at  Vesoul,  where  she  was  then 
confined.  She  contrived  to  take  in  wax  the  mould  of  a  lock, 
which  enabled  her  to  escape  with  a  key  fashioned  by  an  old 
servant  of  the  family,  and  thus  arrived  in  Switzerland.  Her 
children  remained  at  St.  Rcmi,  their  mother’s  chateau,  where 
they  witnessed  the  sale  of  their  own  furniture  by  jmblic  auction ; 
they  themselves  were  reduced  to  live  on  charity.  The  future 
Duke  de  Broglie  makes  his  fii-st  appearance  in  life,  with  w’ooden 
shoes  on  his  feet,  a  red  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  begging  at 
the  door  of  the  younger  Robespierre,  who  received  him  well 
and  gave  him  an  assignat  for  10,000  francs,  not  worth  pro¬ 
bably  so  many  centimes.  Madame  de  Broglie,  his  mother, 
contracted  in  the  following  year  a  second  marriage  with  M. 
d’Argenson,  a  grandson  of  the  Minister  of  Louis  XV., — a 
most  estimable  man,  who  discharged  to  his  step-children  all  the 
duties  of  a  second  father.  Oddly  enough,  his  own  political 
opinions  verged  on  what  is  now  termed  socialism,  and  he 
believed  in  the  total  overthrow  and  regeneration  of  society. 

Victor  de  Broglie  was  fourteen  years  old  when  Bonaparte 
struck  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire ;  and,  though 
he  was  not  in  after  life  much  disposed  to  judge  with  indul- 
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gence  the  Bonapartes  or  their  coups  d'etat,  he  says  himself  in 
speaking  of  this  event : — 

‘  Those  who  have  not  lived  at  this  period  can  form  no  conception 
of  the  profound  depression  which  reigned  in  France  from  the  18th 
Fructidor  to  the  ISthBrumaire  (4th  September,  1797,  till  9th  November, 
1799).  Drifting  swiftly  back  to  another  reign  of  terror,  the  country 
felt  itself  without  consolation  and  without  hope.  The  glory  of  her 
arms  was  dimmed,  her  conquests  lost,  her  territory  threatened.  The 
Keign  of  Terror  itself  was  looked  back  to  as  a  terrific  but  transient  crisis. 
The  reaction  had  failed.  All  the  efforts  of  good  citizens  to  use  their 
rights  in  obedience  to  the  law  had  been  crushed  by  violence.  The 
future  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  the  return  of  a  sanguinary 
anarchy,  of  indefinite  duration,  of  uncertain  end,  of  an  incurable 
nature.  The  cure,  however,  was  the  18tli  Brumaire.  But  the  18th 
Brumaire  would  not  have  sufficed.  Coups  d'e’tat  had  not  been  wanting 
in  the  preceding  ten  years ;  but  nothing  makes  such  actions  pardonable 
saveUhe  genius,  the  wisilom,  and  the  vigour  to  turn  them  to  good 
account.  The  18th  Bniniaire  was  a  deliverance,  and  the  four  years 
that  succeeded  it  were  a  series  of  triumphs,  over  our  enemies  abroad, 
over  the  principles  of  disorder  and  anarchy  at  home.  These  four 
years  are,  with  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  history  of  France.’ 

We  read,  not  quite  without  surprise,  so  strong  an  approval 
of  the  18th  Brumaire  from  the  pen  of  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
This  passage  must  have  been  written  at  some  time  of  his  life 
before  the  2nd  December,  1851  ;  for,  without  disputing  the 
services  of  the  First  Consul  to  France,  the  revolution  which 
raised  him  to  supreme  power  •was  indisputably  the  first  step  to 
imperial  despotism.  But  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  from 
his  boyhood,  and  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  end  of  his  father, 
young  De  Broglie  had  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  those  preju¬ 
dices  or  sympathies  with  the  old  Court  of  France,  which  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  the  emigration  and  the  Restoration,  and 
even  survive  in  most  of  the  noble  houses  of  France  to  this  day. 
He  had  frankly  adopted  whatever  was  best  in  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution.  He  had  forgotten  his  own  rank  ;  he  detested 
the  ancien  regime ;  he  disapproved  of  the  creation  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  was  certainly  af  that  time  of  his  life  a  Whig  and 
something  more  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  that  he  should  not 
enter,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  into  the  public  service  of 
his  country  under  the  existing  government.  His  uncle,  Maurice 
de  Broglie,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Acqui  and  afterwards  of 
Ghent,  made  an  application  in  his  favour,  for  at  this  very  time 
when  the  old  Marshal  was  dying  in  exile  at  Munster,  rather 
than  return  to  live  under  Bonaparte  in  France,  his  brother  was 
an  imperial  almoner,  and  his  grandson  a  candidate  for  employ- 
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ment.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1809  that  young  De  Broglie 
was  appointed  an  auditeur  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  and  attached 
to  the  section  of  War. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Conseil  d’Etat  played  a  great  part 
in  Napoleon’s  Government ;  and  the  young  auditeur s  attached 
to  it  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  on  missions  connected 
with  the  administration.  Thus  M.  de  Broglie  was  despatched, 
between  1809  to  1814,  to  Germany,  to  Spain,  to  the  Illyrian 
Provinces,  and  to  Poland,  being  successively  attached  to  the 
service  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  Marmont,  Bessi^res,  and  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt,  where  he  had  ample  opportunities  to  judge  of  the 
effects  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  Europe,  and  to  foresee 
its  approaching  end.  He  received  no  promotion  in  the  service, 
and  we  confess  that  we  are  surprised  he  remained  in  it  so 
long. 

‘  At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  the  Conseil  d’Etat  in  1809,  we  took 
(he  says)  but  slight  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  matters — small  matters 
enough — which  fell  to  our  management,  but  considerably  more  in  the 
sittings  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat.  This  assembly,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  held  three  times  a  week  in  that  gallery  of  the  Tuileries  which 
separates  the  great  staircase  from  the  wing  since  known  as  the  Pavilion 
de  Marsan.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery,  opposite  the  staircase,  two 
steps  led  up  to  a  platform  on  which  were  three  witing-tables,  one  for 
the  Emperor  in  the  centre,  on  the  right  one  for  the  Arch-Chancellor,  and 
on  the  left  for  the  Arch-treasurer.  Small  tables  for  the  members  of  the 
Conseil  d’Etat,  beginning  with  the  chiefs  of  departments,  were  placed  by 
the  windows,  which  on  one  side  looked  out  on  the  Carrousel,  and  on 
the  other  on  to  the  Chapel ;  facing  the  Emperor  at  the  end  were  more 
small  tables  for  the  maitres  des  requetes.  Finally,  in  the  recesses  of 
the  windows  behind  the  members  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  were  the  places 
appointed  for  us,  humble  auditeurs. 

‘  The  Emperor  usually  presided  at  two  out  of  the  three  weekly 
sittings.  He  would  arrive  an  hour  after  the  business  had  begun,  about 
half-past  one  o’clock  ;  he  then  interrupted  the  debate  ;  the  order  of  the 
day  was  laid  upon  his  desk,  and  he  selected  tlie  question  for  discussion 
according  to  his  own  inclination.  He  listened  with  patience  and  atten¬ 
tion,  but  frequently  interrupting,  particularly  Kegnault  de  Saint- Jean 
d’Angely,  Defermon,  and  Treilhard  when  speaking,  and  especially  the 
Arch-Chancellor.  After  the  debate  had  lasted  some  time,  he  himself 
broke  silence,  and  spoke  at  great  length  in  a  rambling  style,  with  a 
want  of  connexion  in  his  train  of  thought,  constantly  repeating  the 
same  expressions,  and,  I  must  humbly  confess  that  in  his  confused  and 
often  trivial  orations,  I  failed  to  discover  those  brilliant  qualities  which 
appear  in  the  Memoirs  dictated  by  him  to  General  Bertrand  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Montholon.  These  Memoirs  remain  a  mystery  to  me.  If  there 
eidst  a  writer  gifted  with  such  talents,  such  perspicacity,  such  power 
of  language,  such  a  tone  of  authority,  such  accuracy  of  style  as  is 
found  in  ^em,  let  him  stand  forth  and  declare  himself.  If,  as  there  is 
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no  rcaFon  to  doubt,  Napoleon  is  the  real  author  of  the  Memoirs  which 
bear  his  name,  if  he  was  such  a  master  of  our  language  as  these 
Memoirs,  in  my  ojanion,  prove  him  to  have  been,  the  gift  of  WTiting 
far  exceeded  that  of  speaking  in  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others.  At  all 
events,  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  when  he  had 
reached  the  highest  summit  of  his  power  and  was  the  object  of  general 
adoration,  I  may  almost  say  of  idolatry,  he  was  far  from  giving  to 
business  that  uncompromising  and  active  care  which  had  distinguished 
the  earlier  period  of  his  reign.  The  reports  of  the  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Code  civil  do  him  more  honour  than  the  sittings  at 
which  I  was  present,  where  the  abject  and  servile  admiration  excited 
by  his  most  trivial  expressions  probably  has  made  me  unjust  towards 
him.’ 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  soon  had  greater  cause  for  astonish¬ 
ment  than  the  imperfections  of  the  imperial  speeches : — 

‘  This  first  term  of  my  attendance  at  the  Conseil  d'Ctat  was  marked 
(he  says)  by  a  memorable  sitting.  The  rapid  growth  which  had  for 
some  time  past  been  taking  place  in  the  institution  of  the  petits  fmj- 
natres  disturbed  the  Emperor’s  peace  of  mind.  lie  caused  the  Conseil 
de  rUniversite  to  be  summoned  to  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Conseil 
d’fitat.  Everything  foreboded  a  storm.  The  Emperor  came  in,  as 
usual,  at  half-jmst  one.  On  perceiving  that  the  members  of  the  Conseil 
de  rUniversite  were  seated  in  the  same  rank  as  those  of  the  Conseil 
d’Etat,  he  showed  considerable  displeasure,  and  behaved  with  unjusti¬ 
fiable  rudeness  to  M.  de  Segur,  a  member  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  ceremonies.  He  insisted  on  sending  the  members 
of  the  Conseil  de  I’Universite  to  the  places  occupied  by  the  maitrea  des 
requites  at  the  further  end  of  the  gallery,  facing  himself,  who  in  their 
turn  were  obliged  to  cast  in  their  lot  w’ith  the  avditeurs.  Business 
then  began.  The  Emperor  asked  some  questions  of  M.  de  Fontanes  in 
a  tone  of  unmistakeable  dissatisfaction.  Nevertheless  he  appeared  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  answers ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  broke  out. 
He  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  without  interruption  on  the  pretensions 
and  encroachments  of  the  clergy  ;  he  applied  to  them  language  so  offen¬ 
sive  that  it  filled  the  Conseil  with  more  consternation  than  pleasure  in 
spite  of  the  very  small  amount  of  religious  feeling  which  characterised 
that  body.  He  wearied  us  by  continually  repeating  :  “  Charlemagne 
“  is  our  ruler  and  not  Louis  le  Debonnaire.”  Then,  to  conclude  this 
lamentable  exhibition,  he  turned  to  the  auditeurs  and  said  in  so  many 
words :  “  You  will  see,  young  men,  you  will  see  wh.at  will  befall  you 
“  when  you  have  an  Emj)eror  who  goes  to  the  confessional.” 

‘  If  he  expected  to  produce  effect  upon  us  he  did  not  succeed,  at 
least,  I  speak  for  myself ;  the  coarseness  of  the  speech  appeared  more 
genuine  than  the  anger  he  displayed.  I  believe  that  the  general  im¬ 
pression  was  the  same  on  all  present,  although  many  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves  to  the  contrary.  I  even  think  that  it  was  the 
undercurrent  of  scandal  called  tbrth  by  this  explosion  of  abuse  which 
led  to  a  measure  to  which  the  most  recently  admitted  auditeurs  fell 
victims.  Those  who  had  been  last  appointed  were  separated  from  those 
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already  there ;  and  we  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
sittings  when  the  Emperor  presided;  apparently  we  were  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sudiciently  hardened  in  our  Imperialism.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that,  in  future,  admission  to  these  sittings  should  be  considered  as 
a  reward,  and,  whenever  the  Emperor  arrived,  the  last  appointed  audi- 
teurs  were  obliged  to  retire.’ 

A  mission  to  Spain,  in  1811,  threw  M.  de  Broglie  into  the 
midst  of  those  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  which 
signalised  the  French  occupation  of  that  country.  He  began 
to  reflect  on  the  part  he  was  playing  as  the  instrument  of  so 
abominable  a  policy,  and  on  his  urgent  solicitation  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  without  much  favour. 
Maret,  the  Foreign  Minister,  offered  him  a  consul-generalship 
to  Danzig;  Savary,  the  Minister  of  Police,  threatened  to 
convert  some  of  the  young  auditeurs  into  police  agents  in  the 
Hanseatic  cities.  To  escape  from  these  perplexities,  he  threw 
himself  on  Maret’s  good  nature,  who  made  him  an  attache  to 
the  embassy  at  Warsaw.  This  circumstance  placed  him  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  great  military  and  political  events  of 
1812  and  1813  at  the  most  critical  moment,  for  he  oscillated 
between  Warsaw,  Vienna,  and  Dresden. 

‘  I  learned,’  he  relates,  *  on  my  arrival  at  Warsaw,  the  conflagration 
of  Moscow.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  that  history 
should  convey  an  adeqmite  idea  of  the  impression  produced  on  men’s 
minds  by  this  incredible  event.  From  that  moment  the  future  appeared 
laden  with  a  dark  cloud,  which  increased  from  day  to  day.’ 

M.  de  Broglie  found  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  installed  as  am¬ 
bassador  at  Warsaw ; 

‘  a  good  sort  of  man  at  heart,  and  regular  in  his  habits,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  bad  word  or  so  which  would  escape  him  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation,  but  possessed  of  neither  the  decorum  of  a  prelate 
nor  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador.  As  a  young  priest  of  Auvergne  he 
was  returned  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  a  democracy  of  priests, 
where,  partly  through  vanity  and  partly  through  esprit  de  corps,  he 
became  an  adherent  of  the  Conservative  party ;  he  subsisted  during  the 
emigration  on  pamphlets  and  occasional  writing  ;  and,  although  he  had 
irretrievably  cast  in  his  lot,  like  the  Abb4  Maury,  with  the  Imperial 
fortimes,  I  believe  that  he  never  properly  comprehended  the  motive  of 
his  master  in  sending  him  to  Warsaw,  nor  the  true  meaning  of  the 
written  and  verbal  instructions  which  were  to  furnish  him  with  a  rule 
of  conduct.  I  do  not  know  if  even  the  Due  de  Bassano  himself,  who  was 
to  serve  him  as  an  adviser,  rightly  understood  the  object  of  the  Polish 
affair — namely,  that  the  intention  of  their  master  was  simply  to  fan  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Poles' to  a  dame,  to  wave  the  banner  of  independence 
before  their  eyes,  to  incite  them  to  sacridee  their  last  man  and  their  last 
sixpence,  without  Irinding  himself  by  any  engagement  with  them,  re- 
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serving  the  power  of  eventually  concluding  a  peace  which  would  be 
faUil  to  their  interests.’ 

Awaiting  the  events  w'hich  might  be  anticipated  from  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  spent  two  months  and  a 
half  in  Poland,  exploring  the  country,  visiting  the  salt-mines  at 
AVieliczka,  accepting  the  courteous  and  affectionate  hospitality 
of  the  old  Prince  Czartoryski  in  his  country-house  at  Pulavy, 
and  plunging  into  the  difficult  study  of  the  Polish  language 
and  literature  at  Warsaw.  He  thus  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  anxiety  of  suspense,  and  from  the  weariness  of  unemployed 
time,  when, 

‘  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of  December  1812,’  he  says,  ‘  the  am¬ 
bassador  sent  for  me.  It  was  very  early ;  I  found  him  pale,  shaken, 
agitated.  lie  handed  me  in  silence  the  29th  bulletin  of  the  Grande 
Arm6e,  the  fatal  bulletin  of  the  Beresina,  dated  the  third  of  December ; 
he  had  received  it  in  the  night.  Prepared  as  I  wjis  for  the  worst,  I 
was  horror-struck  on  perusing  it,  in  spite  of  the  reticence  of  its  terms, 
which  would  have  struck  the  commonest  observer.  The  ambassador 
ordered  me  to  carry  this  lamentable  communication  at  once  to  M.  Otto, 
our  representative  at  Vienna.  The  mission  could  not  be  called  an 
agreeable  one,  but  it  was  not  a  time  to  consult  one’s  personal  conve¬ 
nience.  I  immediately  prepared  for  my  departure,  and  started  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  I  travelled  rapidly  through  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  with  less  haste  through  the  Austrian  provinces.  A 
confused  report  of  our  disasters  had  spread  everywhere;  a  manifestation 
of  hostile  feeling  towards  France  had  broken  out  on  all  sides ;  I  ex¬ 
perienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  post-horses  on  the  road.  On 
arriving  at  Vienna  I  went  straight  to  the  Embassy,  where  I  found  M. 
Otto,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  a  sober  and  temperate  disposition,  a  faithful 
servant,  thrown  into  indescribable  despair ;  he  was  pacing  about  his 
study  in  all  directions,  a  prey  to  anxiety,  and  overwhelmed  by  con¬ 
tradictory  reports.  It  will  convey  some  idea  of  his  state  of  mind  when 
I  say  that  on  reading  the  29th  bulletin  which  had  petrified  us  with 
alartn  at  Warsaw,  he  could  not  contain  himself  for  joy.  He  threw 
himself  on  my  neck,  although  it  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  met, 
and  wrote  at  once  to  Prince  Mettemich  to  inform  him  of  my  arrival. 
Bearer  of  evil  tidings  as  I  was,  I  felt  divided  on  the  way  between  the 
unpleasantness  of  my  task  and  the  interest  of  the  interview.  I  had 
become  slightly  acquainted  with  Prince  Mettemich  at  Paris,  as  far  as 
the  difference  of  our  ages  and  of  our  positions  allowed ;  I  was  impatient 
to  see  what  effect  our  sad  intelligence  would  make  upon  him,  and 
whether  his  joy  at  our  misfortunes  would  outweigh  his  vexation  at 
learning  that  the  Emperor  himself  had  escaped.  I  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  did  not  wince ;  never  have  I  witnessed  such  complete 
self-command ;  he  read  the  bulletin  attentively ;  he  expressed  com¬ 
passion  for  the  sufferings  of  our  army,  took  the  assurances  and  protes¬ 
tations  of  M.  Otto  with  a  good  grace,  enlarged  from  his  point  of  view 
on  the  resources  which  were  still  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  and 
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finished  by  inviting  us  both  to  a  large  dinner  which  he  was  to  give  that 
very  day.  It  was  not  altogether  agreeable  ;  I  disliked  the  idea  of  being 
exhibited  like  a  curious  animal  to  the  gaze  of  an  ill-disposed  assembly; 
nevertheless  I  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter.  The  dinner  was  long, 
formal,  and  silent ;  each  guest  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  and  conversed  in 
a  low  tone  with  his  neighbour.  The  evening  was  equally  silent,  but 
short.  I  was  asked  no  questions;  the  company  broke  up  early.  I 
remained  two  or  three  days  at  Vienna ;  having  fulfilled  my  mission, 
and  there  being  no  longer  anything  to  keep  me,  I  was  most  anxious  to 
return  to  the  seat  of  events.  On  arriving  at  Warsaw,  I  found  that  the 
ambassador  had  been  recalled,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  France. 
He  had  on  a  travelling  dress,  and  was  having  his  hair  suitably  arranged. 
He  told  me  that  the  Emperor  had  passed  through  ;  spoke  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  of  his  promises  to  the  Polish  ministers,  of  the  language 
he  had  held  towards  them.  We  remained  at  Warsaw  about  three 
weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  araba.ssador,  and  the  embassy  became 
simply  a  legation,  under  M.  Bignon.’  (P.  47.) 

M.  de  Broglie  had  not  completed  his  thirtieth  year  in  1815, 
at  the  date  of  the  second  Restoration ;  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter  he  was  not  yet  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Chambers.  But  here  his  rank,  which  he  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  till  that  moment,  stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  and,  as  the 
head  of  a  great  ducal  family,  he  received  a  writ  summoning 
him  to  take  his  seat  among  the  Peers  of  France.  If  he  had  felt 
regret  at  the  circumstance  which  deprived  him  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-enter  public  life  in  the  more  animated  scenes  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  Hereditary 
Chamber  was  his  natural  element ;  and,  if  it  had  been  possible 
that  the  experiment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  copied  from  the  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  controlled  by  a  ponderation  of  the  aristocratic 
and  the  democratic  elements,  should  have  had  vitality  and 
permanence  in  France,  the  success  of  that  well-meant  design 
would  have  been  attributable  to  such  men  as  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  who  combined  a  high  personal  station  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  an  illustrious  family  with  au  ardent  attachment  to 
the  liberal  opinions  of  the  age.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  was,  in 
truth,  the  exact  image  of  a  great  English  Whig  nobleman, 
transplanted  into  the  uncongenial  soil  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  the  simplicity  of  hi.s  tastes  and  the  elevation  of  his 
principles,  in  the  culture  of  his  mind  and  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  in  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  he  often  reminded  those  w'ho  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  both  these  eminent  men,  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
His  manners  were  less  genial,  his  taste  for  society  and  his 
curiosity  less  ardent,  and  perhaps  his  ambition  less  keen ;  but 
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in  many  respects  these  statesmen  were  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  their  mutual  friendship  and  esteem  was  the  reflection  of 
their  common  virtues. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Guizot  in  this  very  book,  that 
of  all  the  Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  de  Broglie  was  the 
man  who  combined  in  the  highest  degree  the  distinctive  quali¬ 
ties  of  high  birth.  Men  born  to  a  great  fortune  and  a  great 
social  position  have  this  incontestable  advantage,  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  contend  (sometimes  by  vulgar  arts)  for  the 
prizes  of  life.  They  bring  at  least  as  much  to  government  as 
government  can  confer  on  them.  They  are  placed  above  many 
temptations ;  and  if  they  fall  from  office  they  fall  back  on  a 
condition  of  life  which  other  men  may  still  regard  with  envy.  In 
democratic  societies,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  men  who  pursue  politics  as  a  profession  stake  all  they 
possess  or  desire  to  possess  upon  political  success.  Fortune, 
name,  and  public  consideration  all  depend  for  them  on  the 
possession  of  power.  With  it  they  are  everything  ;  without  it 
they  are  nothing ;  and  in  losing  it  they  lose  even  their  fiiith  in 
themselves.  No  doubt  this  incentive  is  a  strong  spur  to  poli¬ 
tical  activity.  Had  M.  de  Broglie  not  been  a  Duke  and  a 
Peer  of  France,  he  might  have  been  more  eager  in  the  race, 
and  less  ready  to  subside  into  the  part  of  a  spectator  and 
critic,  instead  of  playing  that  of  an  energetic  Minister.  But, 
being  what  he  was,  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  position  gave  weight  and  independence  to  his  principles, 
and  rendered  him  an  invaluable  and  disinterested  servant  and 
ally  to  the  governments  he  served  and  the  friends  with  whom 
he  acted. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  his  entry  into  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  he  describes  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  I  thus  found  myself  transported  suddenly,  and  by  the  mere  current 
of  events,  into  the  first  rank  in  society  and  in  the  State.  I  had  not 
deserved  it  by  my  services ;  I  had  not  rendered  myself  unworthy  of  it 
by  my  sentiments,  7ny  language,  or  my  conduct.  I  had  only  to  use 
this  good  fortune  aright.  My  opinions  were  sound ;  without  despising 
or  looking  down  upon  the  former  regime,  any  effort  for  its  restoration 
appeared  to  me  puerile ;  my  convictions  and  my  inclinations  led  me  to 
belong  to  the  new  order  of  society  ;  I  sincerely  believed  in  its  indefinite 
progress,  while  I  detested  the  actual  state  of  revolution,  the  disorder 
which  it  entailed,  and  the  crime  with  which  it  was  sullied.  I  held  that 
the  French  Eevolution,  as  a  whole,  was  an  inevitable  and  salutary 
crisis  j  from  a  poll  tical  jjoint  of  view,  I  looked  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  future  for  civilised  nations,  while 
the  English  Constitution  was  the  best  Government  of  the  present ;  I 
hated  despotism  and  considered  an  administrative  monarchy  solely  as  a 
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stepping-stone.  In  all  this  there  was  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  inex¬ 
perience,  and  some  imagination,  but  nothing  that  was  radically  false, 
nothing  that  time  and  reflection  would  not  cure,  .above  all,  nothing 
that  was  incompatible  with  a  loyal  and  worthy  line  of  conduct,  Tlw 
leisure  that  my  disgust  at  the  Imperial  regime  had  afforded  me  I  had 
employed  in  writing  on  various  political  questions.  Nevertheless,  I 
took  no  part  in  the  debates  which  distinguished  the  first  session  of  the 
French  Parliament.  I  might  lay  it  to  the  score  of  modesty,  and  say 
that  as  I  was  only  in  my  thirtieth  year,  and  as  yet  without  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  would  have  been  presumption  on  my 
part  to  speak  there  solely  that  my  voice  should  be  heard,  but  I  prefer 
to  avow  candidly  that  shyness  was  partly  the  cause  of  my  silence,  and 
that  vanity  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my  shyness.  Besides,  I  had 
something  else  to  think  of,  which  formed  my  best  excuse.  At  that 
moment  the  great  event  of  my  life  was  drawing  near,  the  event  which 
was  to  decide  my  fate  in  this  world,  and,  as  I  hope,  in  the  next.  ’  (P.  72. ) 

These  concluding  lines  allude  to  his  approaching  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  was  solemnised 
in  the  following  year.  No  two  human  beings  Avere  ever 
united  by  nobler  or  more  enduring  ties,  for  it  was  the  chief 
happiness  of  M.  de  Broglie  that  to  the  dignity  of  an  unsix)tted 
public  career  he  united  the  purest  enjoyments  of  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  in  the  sanctuary  of  home. 

He  had  not  long  occupied  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  he  had  only  acquired  the  right  to  a  vote  in  that  Assembly 
some  ten  days  (on  completing  his  thirtieth  year),  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney. 
That  was  the  first  act  of  his  parliamentary  life,  and  it  Avas  a 
striking  one.  He  sate  during  the  trial  by  the  side  of  the  few 
friends  Avho,  like  himself,  Avere  bent  on  finding  grounds  to 
spare  themselves  and  their  country  the  pain  and  remorse  of 
causing  the  blood  of  the  bravest  soldier  of  France  to  be  spilt 
for  a  political  tergiversation.  One  by  one,  even  these  friends 
abandoned  him.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  act  of  treason 
charged  against  Ney,  for  the  Marshal  himself  admitted  it. 
All  that  remained  was  to  extenuate  the  moral  and  political 
guilt  of  the  offence,  by  the  temptation  to  Avhich  he  Avas  exposed, 
and  by  the  memory  of  his  past  services ;  and  to  repudiate  the 
stem  and  sanguinaiy  doctrine  of  political  vengeance.  At 
length  the  day  of  the  A’erdict  arrived.  The  Chancellor  of 
France  from  the  president’s  chair  put  the  question,  ‘  Did 
‘  Marshal  Ney  read  the  proclamation  to  the  troops  at  Lons-le- 
‘  Saulnier  ?  ’  To  that  there  could  be  but  one  ansAver.  Then 
^ain,  ‘  This  doing,  is  the  Marshal  guilty  of  high  treason  ?  ’ 
To  this  last  question  the  young  Duke  de  Broglie  ansAvered, 
and  answered  alone,  ‘  Not  guilty;’  and  he  rose  to  justify  his 
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daring  vote  in  an  Assembly  which  had  already  pledged  itself 
to  an  almost  unanimous  condemnation. 

‘  There  can  be  no  crime,  I  said  (such  at  least  was  the  purport  of  my 
words),  there  can  be  no  crime  without  a  criminal  intention — no  treason 
without  premeditation.  Treason  is  not  an  impulse.  I  fail  to  discover 
in  the  acts  with  which  Marshal  Ney  is  very  justly  charged  either  pre¬ 
meditated  or  intended  treason.  He  departed  firmly  resolved  to  remain 
faithful,  he  held  out  to  the  last  hour.  At  the  last  hour  he  yielded  to 
the  panic  which  he  conceived  to  be  general,  as  in  truth  it  was.  It  is  a 
defalcation  -which  history  will  judge  severely,  but  which  does  not  fall 
in  the  present  case  within  the  compass  of  the  law.  Events  may  come 
to  pass  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  justice,  although  branded  as  iniquitous  before  God 
and  man.’ 

On  these  grounds  the  young  j)eer  raised  his  solitary  voice 
to  protest  against  the  criminality  imputed  to  the  Marshal.  On 
the  question  subsequently  put,  which  led  to  tlie  infliction  of 
capital  punishment,  several  votes  w’ere  given  for  banishment 
or  some  form  of  punishment  short  of  death.  But  on  the  main 
charge  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had  alone  the  courage  to  declare  for 
an  acquittal.  The  man,  the  place,  and  the  hour  all  considered ; 
the  violence  of  political  passions  outside,  the  fear  of  fresh  convul¬ 
sions  -within — this  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  heroic  actions 
recorded  in  parliamentary  history.  It  was  a  vote  worthy  of 
the  son-in-law  of  Madame  de  Staiil;  and  Avhatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Aveakness  and  guilt  of  Ney,  many  a  courtier, 
a  soldier,  and  a  peer  lived  to  regret  that  he  did  not  vote  as 
Victor  de  Broglie  voted  on  that  memorable  day. 

The  history  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France  under 
the  Government  of  the  Restoration  may  be  dh'ided  into  three 
distinct  periods,  which  are  thus  described  by  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  himself.  From  1818  to  1822  all  the  eferts  of  sensible 
and  upright  men  were  directed  to  reconcile  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution — the  old  regime  and  the  neAv  state  of 
French  society.  From  1822  to  1827  all  their  efforts  Avere 
directed  to  resist  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  counter¬ 
revolution.  From  1827  to  1830  these  efforts  were  applied  to 
moderate  and  control  the  reaction  which  threatened  them  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  result  has  shown  hoAv  vain  were 
these  exertions. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  each  of  these 
periods  was  that  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  politician,  who 
aimed  at  no  personal  object,  and  Avho  stood  apart  from  the 
direct  service  of  the  CroAvn.  He  was  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  the  intentions  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  he  reproached  himself  in 
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after  life  for  having  opposed  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  and  contributed  to  overthrow  it ;  he  gave  an  active 
and  disinterested  support  to  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  Serre, 
though  he  declined  to  take  office  under  it.  The  letter  in 
which  he  excused  himself  from  accepting  this  proposal  was 
shown  to  the  King,  who  returned  (to  M.  de  Serre)  the  follow¬ 
ing  gracious  answer : — 

‘  I  return  to  you,  my  dear  Count,  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  letter,  which 
I  have  read  with  uncommon  satisfaction.  I  cannot  be  of  his  mind  on 
one  point ;  for  no  man  could  show  himself  a  more  thorough  statesman 
than  he  does  in  this  composition,  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  most  essential 
talent  of  a  Minister.  But  the  other  motives  he  gives  for  his  refusal  are 
so  peremptory,  that  I  am  obliged,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  yield  to  them 
at  present.  One  thing  consoles  me ;  it  is  the  thought  that,  even  in 
this  session,  he  will  take  such  a  position  in  the  salon  de  la  Rue  de 
Vaugirard  (the  Chamber  of  Peers),  as  to  place  him  above  these  con¬ 
siderations  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  seven  and  sixty  years,  I  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  employ  in  the  service  of  the  State  talents  which  even 
he  will  not  contest.’ 

The  Restoration  was  not  destined  to  be  served  by  such 
Ministers,  and  the  same  current  which  drew  even  moderate 
statesmen  like  M.  de  Serre  into  the  stream  of  reaction,  threw 
men  like  M.  de  Broglie  more  and  more  on  the  shores  of 
^position.  It  was  another  example  of  the  old  conflict  between 
Tory  and  Whig  pi-inciples.  The  jealous  and  restrictive  prin¬ 
ciples  invoked  and  practised  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
on  the  side  of  authority  were,  in  reality,  preparing  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  those  popular  forces  to  which  they  were  most 
opposed.  A  bolder  and  more  liberal  policy  might,  by  just  and 
timely  concessions,  have  averted  the  danger. 

The  experiment  was  indeed  made,  but  made  too  late  and 
with  too  little  sincerity,  by  Charles  X.  when,  on  the  5th 
January,  1828,  he  called  to  his  councils  M.  de  Martignac, 
M.  de  la  Ferronays,  Count  Roy,  and  M.  Vatismenil ;  men 
whom  neither  the  King  nor  the  Opposition  had  reason  to 
distrust.  But  they  were  distrusted,  and  by  both  parties.  The 
Court  dhly  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  tliem. 
The  Chamber  afforded  that  opportunity,  by  most  inopportunely 
rejecting  two  bills  for  the  municipal  and  departmental  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  two  of  the  best  and  wisest 
measures  ever  proposed  on  these  important  subjects  in  France. 

‘  These  two  bills,  the  one  for  municipal,  tlie  other  for  departmental, 
reform,  proposed  the  most  complete,  the  most  liberal  change  that  could 
be  made.  By  the  side  of  the  order  of  administrative  officers  named  by 
the  Crown  tliey  placed  a  series  of  deliberating  and  controlling  boards, 
freely  elected  by  the  notables  of  the  communes  and  the  departments. 
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landowners,  merchants,  manufacturers,  men  of  letters,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  different  social  conditions.  These  boards  were  to  be  invested 
with  powers,  which,  if  not  entirely  supreme  in  tlieir  departments,  might 
have  become  so.  The  principle  of  election  was  recognised,  and  must 
thus  have  penetrated  into  the  administrative  system  of  the  country.’ 
(P.  1C5.) 

It  ■will  liaivlly  be  credited  that  these  bills,  which  might 
have  been  accepted  and  supported  by  every  sound  liberal 
politician  in  France,  were  not  only  attacked  by  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac’s  avowed  enemies,  but  dishgured  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  Avelcomed  them.  An  amendment  fatal  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure  was  carried.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
bills  were  withdrawn,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Martignac 
Cabinet  fell,  to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  Prince  Polignac  ;  the 
Avhole  Liberal  party,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  the  whole  nation, 
were  from  that  instant  thrown  into  direct  opposition  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  Crown.  Even  then,  M.  de  Broglie  Avas  not 
the  man  to  desire  or  accelerate  a  violent  solution  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  signal  of  revolution  was  given,  not  by  the 
parliamentary  party,  but  by  the  infatuated  Sovereign  Avho 
signed  the  Ordinances  of  July,  and  broke  his  compact  Avith 
the  people.  M.  Guizot  affirms  in  these  pages,  and  Ave  doubt 
not  with  truth,  that  France  has  seldom  been  less  revolutionary 
than  at  the  period  preceding  the  convulsion  of  1830.  The 
opposition  was  a  legal  and  constitutional  opposition.  There 
was  no  conspiracy  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  then  sitting  there  Avere  not  fifty 
members  A\ho  desired  the  overthroAv  of  the  dynasty,  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  House  sincerely  preferred  its  main¬ 
tenance  on  a  constitutional  basis.  Charles  X.  alone  destroyed 
that  basis  without  the  least  necessity  or  the  least  right. 

The  Revolution  of  July  1830  ha\’ing  taken  place,  the 
election  of  Louis  Philippe  became  a  necessity,  for  although 
it  Avould  have  been  more  constitutional  and  more  politic  to  have 
taken  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  Avith  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
as  Regent,  that  expedient  Avas  regarded  by  all  men — even 
the  most  moderate — as  more  impracticable  than  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  Avith  Charles  X.  himself.  On  the  8th  August,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  installation  of  the  Citizen-King,  M.  de  Broglie 
was  one  of  the  persons  called  to  the  Palais-Royal,  and  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  formation  of  a  ^linistry.  One  of  the  very  first 
subjects  discussed  at  that  intervieAv  AAas  the  peculiarly  delicate 
relation  of  the  ncAv  Government  to  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 
The  clerical  party  had  enormously  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
Charles  X.,  and  shared  his  defeat.  It  Avas  necessary  on  the 
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one  hand  to  protect  it  against  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  and 
on  the  other  to  protect  the  Government  against  the  avowed 
hostility  of  the  priests,  Avithout  engaging  in  an  ecclesiastical 
quarrel.  ‘  One  must  not  plunge  one’s  hand,’  said  the  new 
King,  ‘into  Church  affairs:  it  is  apt  to  stay  there.’  The 
difficulty  Avas  to  find  a  Minister  to  deal  Avith  these  questions. 
It  Avas  solved  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  acceptance  in  his  own 
person  of  this  arduous  and  thankless  office.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  first  Cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  as  the  Minister  of 
Public  AVorship  and  Public  Instruction,  Avith  the  Presidency 
of  the  Conseil  d’fitat.  Clearly  foreseeing  that  a  cabinet 
formed  on  the  morrow  of  a  great  revolution  had  the  gravest 
difficulties  to  surmount,  and  could  hope  for  no  lasting  success, 
M.  de  Broglie  did  not  shrink  from  assuming  his  share  of 
public  duty  in  this  emergency;  and  indeed  the  share  he 
consented  to  bear  Avas  of  necessity  peculiarly  onerous.  It  Avas 
not  till  tAvo  years  later,  after  the  defeat  of  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  June  1832,  that  M.  de  Broglie  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  Ministr)*  of  Foreign  Affairs.  General 
Sebastian!  and  Prince  Talleyrand  had  both  of  them  urged 
the  King  to  appoint  him  to  this  post  as  the  ‘  man  best  fitted 
‘  to  uphold  in  Parliament  and  in  Europe  that  policy  of  peace 
‘  which  Casimir  Perier  had  inaugurated,  but  Avhich  Avas  still 
‘  so  threatened  and  so  difficult.’  He  occupied  the  office  on  the 
express  condition  that  M.  Guizot  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  M.  Thiers  had 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Marshal  Soult  Avas  at  the  head 
of  the  GoA'emment.  Such  AA'as  the  Cabinet  of  the  11th 
October  1832 ;  perhaps  the  ablest  and  best  Ministry  that  has 
existed  in  France. 

‘  The  Duke  de  Broglie  by  no  means  resembled  any  of  those  Ministers 
who,  at  very  different  periods  of  her  history,  have  directed  with  honour 
and  success  the  foreign  affiiirs  of  France.  Almost  all  these  Ministers,  I 
might  say  all,  and  the  best  of  them,  have  been  both  patriotic  and  ambi¬ 
tious;  ambitious  for  themseb’es  and  for  their  country,  eager  to  increase 
the  greatness  of  France,  and  to  increase  their  OAvn  fortunes  in  this  effort, 
and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  for  either  end.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie  Avas  as  good  a  patriot  as  any  of  them,  in  any  age, 
including  our  own ;  he  even  shared  to  a  great  extent  the  instincts, 
the  first  impressions,  the  sources  of  joy  or  of  displeasure,  common  to 
his  fellow-countrymen ;  but  he  Avas  devoid  of  all  personal  ambition, 
whether  of  rank,  or  of  fortune,  or  of  vanity.  He  was  satisfied  Avith 
his  oAvn  position,  and  modest  in  the  dignified  enjoyment  of  it.  As  for 
France,  he  desired  for  her  no  extension  of  territory,  and  no  conquests ; 
he  thought  her  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
and  nothing  to  covet  from  any  other  State.  He  regarded  the  founda- 
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tion  of  a  free  Government  as  the  great  national  affair 'of  our  age,  and 
he  considered  the  peace  of  Europe  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  our 
prosperity  and  our  success  in  the  new  and  diflScult  order  of  things 
wliich  we  were  seeking  to  establish.’  (P.  222.) 

The  nomination  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  to  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  had  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  Europe.  It  tvas  everywhere  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  good 
faith  and  of  peace ;  and  in  this  country  it  powerfully 
strengthened  that  salutary  alliance  which  had  so  recently  been 
formed  between  England  and  France.  Up  to  that  moment 
the  Whig  Cabinet,  and  still  more  King  William  IV.,  had 
looked  with  considerable  suspicion  at  the  conduct  of  our 
neighbours,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Belgian  question. 
Every  proposal  for  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  or  of 
Flanders  had  been  unfavourably  received  in  London.  But 
from  the  moment  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  became  Foreign 
Minister  of  France,  the  confidence  of  England  was  freely 
given.  Ten  days  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
an  agreement  was  concluded  under  which  a  French  army 
entered  Belgium ;  Anhverp  was  besieged  and  taken ;  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium  was  constituted ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
French  forces  were  honourably  withdrawn.  There  are  few 
instances  in  diplomatic  history  more  flattering  to  the  personal 
character  and  integrity  of  a  foreign  statesman. 

The  foreign  transactions  in  which  the  French  Government 
was  engaged  at  this  time  were  important.  Not  only  was  the 
Belgian  question  settled,  but  King  Otho  was  placed  by  the 
Protecting  Powers  on  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  the  French 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  Morea.  Ferdinand  VII. 
of  Spain  died  on  the  29th  September,  1833,  and  the  contest 
which  ensued  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  infant  Queen 
Isabella  involved  a  struggle  between  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  and  absolutism.  The  French  Cabinet,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  England,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  its  firm  support 
to  the  liberal  cause,  and  as  long  as  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
remained  in  oflSce  the  provisions  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
were  strictly  maintained.*  The  attitude  maintained  by  France 

*  In  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Brougham’s  Autobiography  a  curious 
letter  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie  to  that  noble  lord  is  printed,  with  a 
singular  contempt  of  French  grammar  and  orthography,  in  which  the 
French  minister  avows  that  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law  in  Spain  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  France,  since  it  opened  the  door  to  the 
accidents  attending  the  Queen’s  marriage ;  but  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  accepted  Isabella  because  she  was  die  representative  of  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  as  Don  Carlos  was  the  representative  of  the  counter¬ 
revolution. 
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towards  the  three  northern  Powers,  then  acting  in  strict  concert 
and  with  little  goodwill  towards  the  French  Crown,  was 
resolute  and  dignified.  Unfortunately  the  conduct  of  thi6 
foreign  affairs  of  France  did  not  long  remain  in  the  Duke’s 
hands.  On  the  10th  March,  1834,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refused  by  a  small  majority  to  vote  a  sum  of  twenty-five 
millions  which  the  French  Government  had  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  certain  maritime 
claims  that  had  arisen  from  the  seizure  of  American  ships 
under  the  First  Empire.  We  ourselves  remember  to  have 
heard  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  speech  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
calm,  dry,  unimpassioned,  and  unsuccessful.  The  Chamber 
refused  the  money,  and  the  Minister  resigned. 

The  various  attempts  to  form  a  durable  administration 
which  followed  this  dislocation  of  the  Cabinet  in  1832  are 
related  in  some  detail  by  M.  Guizot,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  them  in  tliis  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  12th 
March,  1835,  M.  de  Broglie  was  brought  back  to  oflBce,  not 
only  as  Foreign  Minister  but  as  head  of  the  Cabinet. 

An  event  soon  afterwards  occurred,  due  to  the  machinations 
and  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which  produced  a 
most  untoward  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  King’s  Government. 
On  J Illy  28th,  as  the  King  rode  down  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
to  pass  a  grand  review  of  the  National  Guard,  surrounded  by 
his  sons,  his  Ministers,  and  a  brilliant  military  staff,  the  in¬ 
fernal  machine  of  Fieschi  was  discharged  from  a  garret  window  ; 
eighteen  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  including  a  French 
Marshal ;  the  Royal  Family  escaped  by  a  miracle,  and  M.  de 
Broglie,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  King,  had  a  ball  through 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  This  atrocious  crime,  like  many  similar 
conspiracies  which  mark  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was  even  more  disastrous  from  its  indirect  consequences  than 
from  its  immediate  effects ;  for  it  deteimined  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  propose  the  repressive  laws  knowm  as  the  *  laws 
‘  of  September,’  and  to  enter  with  greater  vigour  on  a  policy  of 
resistance.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  the  King’s  reign, 
the  Government  pursued  what  we  should  term  a  Tory  system, 
and  the  breach  between  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Liberal  party  was  gradually  widened,  until  the  contest  was  ter^.* 
minated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  share  of  M.  de  Broglie  in  these  measures  was,  however, 
-Boon  at  an  end.  Early  in  1836  he  had  pledged  himself  and 
his  colleagues  in  uncompromising  terms  to  oppose  the  reduction 
of  the  Five  per  cents.,  though  M.  Ilumann,  his  own  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  Chamber  adopted 
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a  proposition  tending  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect  against 
die  declared  will  of  the  Government,  and  on  February  6,  1836, 
the  Cabinet  resigned.  Looking  back  to  these  distant  trans¬ 
actions,  which  appear  so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
results  that  followed  them,  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  indi¬ 
cate  a  want  of  tact  and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  good  reason  for  resisting  in  haughty  and 
peremptory  language  so  simple  a  proposal  as  that  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  then 
much  above  par.  It  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  mere 
question  of  the  value  of  money  in  the  market.  But  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  with  a  thousand  eminent  qualities  and  virtues,  was 
not,  as  he  said  of  himself,  skilful  in  the  management  of  men ; 
his  manners  were  dry  and  reserved,  which  arose  from  shyness 
and  was  attributed  to  pride  ;  and  he  laboured  under  the  mis¬ 
take  common  to  all  the  doctrinaires,  that  it  was  possible  to 
govern  France  on  a  preconceived  theory  of  right  and  legality, 
with  small  regard  for  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion. 

From  that  time  the  Duke  de  Broglie  ceased  to  form  part  of 
the  successive  INIinistries  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  withdrew  into 
the  independence  of  his  private  circle,  except  for  a  short 
period  when  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  M.  Guizot  to  accept  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  this  country.  He  came  here  first  in 
1845  to  settle  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Dr.  Lushington  the 
question  of  the  Right  of  Search  exercised,  under  treaty,  by 
the  cruisers  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade — 
a  matter  which  had  been  invested  by  the  Opposition  in  France 
with  an  extravagant  importance.  No  man  could  treat  it  with 
more  authority  than  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  for  no  man  in 
France  had  to  an  equal  degree  mastered  the  whole  subject  of 
Negro  Slavery.  He  was  on  this  question  the  w’orthy  ally  and 
rival  of  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  and  Brougham  in  this  country, 
but  with  this  difference:  in  struggling  for  Negro  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  abolition  of 
Slavery,  those  English  philanthropists  became  the  leaders  of  a 
great  popular  cause,  they  were  supported  and  applauded  by 
millions  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  rose  to  be  a  j)arty  in 
the  State.  The  exertions  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  France, 
in  the  same  cause,  were,  on  the  contrary,  almost  solitary, 
unpopular,  and  unrewarded.  The  Liberal  party  in  France 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  inscribe  the  word  ‘  Emancipa- 
‘  tion  ’  on  their  banners.  The  nation  cared  nothing  about  it, 
except  in  as  far  as  they  regarded  with  jealousy  the  efforts  of 
England  in  that  cause ;  and  it  required  all  the  concentrated 
energy  and  |)erseverance  of  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
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to  carry  on  single-handed  the  French  share  in  that  great 
work  which  was  destined  to  end  in  the  general  emancipation 
of  the  Negro  race  from  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  the  European 
Powers  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  England,  the  services  of  M.  de  Broglie  on  this  question 
were  known  and  appreciated  as  they  deserved  to  be.  They 
insured  him  a  cordial  reception  from  the  best  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  persons  in  this  country,  and  the  sincere  esteem 
of  society.  He  retumed  here  for  a  short  time  in  1847  as 
ambassador;  but  then  much  was  changed.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  relations  of  France  and 
England  had  passed  from  a  state  of  mutual  confidence  and 
regard  to  one  of  great  acerbity ;  and  M.  de  Broglie  was  not  the 
man  to  conceal  these  differences  under  a  show  of  playfulness. 
So  stern  and  sincere  a  man  was  ill  fitted  for  the  functions  of  a 
diplomatist  in  rough  times,  Avhen  called  upon  to  display  a 
buoyancy  increasing  with  the  storm.  In  tnitli  he  was  himself 
discouraged.  We  remember  to  have  heard  him  say  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  ‘  Nous  somraes  en  pleine  revolution.  L’art 
‘  de  gouverner  les  hommes  devient  tons  les  jours  plus  difficile.’ 
He  saw  that  the  policy  of  resistance  Avas  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  A  feAv  months  afterwards  the  catastrophe  came 
Avhich  annihilated  the  hopes  of  his  life,  and  destroyed  for  many 
years,  if  not  for  ever,  the  constitutional  monarchy  he  had 
laboured,  with  many  other  good  and  great  men,  to  establish  in 
France.  Yet  even  then  he  clung  to  the  wreck  of  liberty. 
He  sate  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Second  Republic,  and  he 
shared  in  his  own  pereon  the  bloAv  Avhich  dispersed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  on  December  2, 1851.  That  bloAV  he  never  forgave. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  last  tAA'enty  years  of  his  life  Avere 
embittered  by  political  disappointment  and  by  the  abasement 
of  his  country  under  a  yoke  he  abhorred,  they  Avere  cheered 
by  all  the  higher  interests  of  domestic  and  intellectual  life. 
His  eldest  son  dcA'oted  to  literature  those  talents  he  was  after- 
AA'ards  to  turn  to  politics,  and  as  the  author  of  an  important 
work  on  the  LoAver  Empire,  took  his  seat  beside  his  father  in 
the  Academy  of  France.  His  daughter  married  Comte  de 
Haussonville,  the  accomplished  author  of  ‘  La  Reunion  de  la 
‘  Lorraine  a  la  F ranee,’  also  an  Academician.  His  house  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  resorts  of  the  best 
society  in  Europe.  Above  all,  the  resources  of  his  own  mind 
were  abundant  and  unexhausted.  Educated,  as  we  have  seen, 
amidst  the  storms  of  the  ReA'olution,  and  under  the  influence 
of  his  free-thinking  stepfather,  M.  d’Argenson,  he  had  received 
in  early  life  but  a  faint  tincture  of  Christian  principles  and 
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faith.  The  faith  of  his  after  life,  which  became  strong  and 
comj)lete,  without  the  slightest  cant  or  fanaticism,  was  the 
result  of  his  own  studies  and  reflections.  He  satisfied  his  own 
mind  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  thenceforth  held  that 
no  man  could  be  a  Christian  by  halves.  If  therefore  the 
earlier  and  more  active  years  of  his  life  had  been  those  of  a 
patriotic  statesman,  the  years  which  followed  his  retirement 
were  those  of  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher.  Can  a  human 
existence,  extended  as  his  was  to  the  longest  span  accorded 
to  us,  be  more  worthily  or  happily  spent  ?  Amidst  the  vary¬ 
ing  and  agitated  scenes  of  French  society  in  the  last  eighty 
years,  which  change  as  rapidly  as  the  transfonnations  of  a 
pantomime,  here  and  there  one  meets  some  character  of  a 
stronger  structure  and  a  sterner  mould,  which  has  survived 
mutability  itself  unchanged,  and  surveys  the  stream  of  fortune 
from  the  rock  of  fixed  principles.  Such  men  are  less  rare  in 
France  than  is  commonly  supposed  abroad,  who  add  to  length 
of  days  and  experience  great  sobriety  of  judgment,  justice, 
wisdom,  and  firmness  of  purpose.  They  exist,  but  alas !  they 
exist  chiefly  for  themselves  and  for  their  own  immediate 
circle.  Democratic  society  and  a  democratic  age  care  nothing 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  lessons  or  the  example  of  their  lives. 
The  multitude  rushes  past  them  into  servitude  or  sedition,  but 
their  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  narrower  sanctuary  of  faith, 
good  taste,  law,  and  humanity.  Of  such  men  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  was  one. 
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2.  Disestablishment.  Speech  of  E.  Miall,  Esq.,  M.P.,in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  9,  1871.  Published  by  the 
Liberation  Society. 
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Tx  an  article  published  in  this  Journal  in  July  1868,  we 
discussed  the  position  of  theChurch  of  England  asa  National 
Church  in  her  relations  to  the  State.  We  defined  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  to  be  a  Church  in  which  the  duties  and  rights 
of  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  are  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  we  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  connexion 
of  Church  and  State  is  not  in  its  present  form  in  this  country 
any  restraint  upon  public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
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but  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The 
events  and  discussions  which  have  since  taken  place  have 
greatly  strengthened  our  conviction  of  the  truths  for  Avhich  we 
then  contended,  and  it  has  very  lately  been  shown  that  the 
dangers  of  intolei*ance  and  an  arbitrary  interference  with  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  now  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  tliat 
article  appeared,  the  first  shots  had  just  been  fired  in  the  great 
battle  of  the  Irish  Church  wliich  raged  so  fiercely  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  twelve  months,  and  resulted  in  a  measure 
which  may  have  been  just  to  Ireland,  but  Avhicli  has  certainly 
brought  the  question  of  English  Disestablishment  more  nearly 
within  the  scope  of  practical  consideration,  and  even  raised 
it,  in  some  excitable  minds,  to  a  question  of  imminent  im¬ 
portance.  At  all  events,  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  was  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Miall’s  motion;  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  throughout  the  country  aud  by  the  Liberation  Society 
in  London,  shows  that  in  every  future  Session,  and  notably  at 
the  next  general  election  whenever  that  may  come,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  second  to  none  in  its  practical  effect  upon 
party  politics  and  party  combinations.  What  that  effect  may 
be  remains  to  be  seen ;  perhaps  the  very  reverse  of  what  the 
Nonconformists  anticipate.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  whole  array  of  the  anti-Church  party,  with 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  freethinkers,  and  extreme  Radicals  to 
boot,  does  not  constitute  a  formidable,  or  even  a  respectable 
array  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  literature  and  oratory 
of  this  controversy,  the  two  phrases.  Disestablishment  and  Dis¬ 
endowment,  meet  with  very  opposite  treatment.  The  first 
occurs  in  every  article  and  every  speech.  The  second  is  put 
in  the  background,  if  not  carefully  avoided.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  at  the  Conference  which  was  held  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberation  Society  in  November 
last,  some  candid  friend,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  had  to 
elicit  from  the  chairman  a  statement  that  Disendowment  was 
aimed  at  as  well  as  Disestablishment,  or  the  meeting  might 
have  broken  up  without  once  hearing  a  Avord  Avhich  is  so 
studiously  left  unspoken.  And  there  is  much  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  in  this  line  of  conduct.  It  disarms  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  even  if  it  do  not  enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  High 
Church  party, — that  party  whose  belief  in  Episcopacy  is  gene¬ 
rally  illustrated  by  the  abuse  they  shower  upon  their  own  or 
their  neighbours’  diocesan.  F urthermore,  it  apparently  cem- 
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fines  the  question  to  the  realm  of  theory,  and  so  neutralises 
the  activity  of  that  vast  mass  of  partisans  who  are  lineally  de¬ 
scended  from  the  craftsmen  who  took  so  admiring  a  view  of 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

Mr.  Quiverful,  with  thirteen  children  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  may  be  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
duties  of  maintaining  his  position  and  feeding  his  family  to 
care  very  deeply  whether  his  limited  stipend  be  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law'  of  England,  or  by  some  arrangement 
with  a  set  of  tmstees ;  but  make  it  in  any  respect  doubtful 
whether  that  small  stipend  will  continue  to  be  paid  at  all,  and 
he  is  roused  at  once  to  the  most  energetic  resistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  practical  men  of  a  stamp  other  than 
!Mr.  Quiverful ;  and  these  men,  indifferent  to  mere  phrases, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  join  the  movement  for  Dis-  ' 
establishment,  if  they  had  any  notion  that  concurrent  Disen- 
dowment  would  lessen  their  public  burdens  or  enlarge  their 
private  resources.  It  remains,  therefore,  doubtful  whether 
this  tortuous  policy  be  best  in  the  long  run,  or  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  well  to  announce,  boldly  and  without 
reservation,  the  entire  object  of  the  movement. 

And  Avhat  i.v  the  object  of  the  movement  ?  In  Mr.  Miall’s 
speech,  which  is  for  the  time  the  locus  classicus  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  hint  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  property  said  to  be  worth 
two  hundred  millions  of  money.  But  the  words  of  his  reso¬ 
lution  are  as  follows ; — 

‘  It  is  expedient,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  to  apply  the  policy 
initiated  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the  Act  of 
18G9  to  the  other  Churches  established  by  law  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.’ 

These  words  imj)!}'  a  diversion  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  some  purpose  other  than  that  to  which  they  are  at 
present  applied.  They  might,  indeed,  point  to  Disendowment 
without  Disestablishment,  but  that  of  course  is  not  their 
meaning.  But,  if  they  really  mean  what  they  say,  they 
propose  to  make  a  present  to  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain 
of  a  sum  so  large  that  we  are  afraid  to  calculate  its  amount. 
And  why  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Surely  not  because  the  reli¬ 
gious  body  which  it  is  proposed  so  summarily  to  deprive  of 
its  endowments — to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Richard,  the 
Member  for  Merthyr,  himself  a  Dissenting  minister  of  long 
standing  though  retired — 

‘  has  many  titles  to  gratitude  and  veneration ;  has  had  a  long,  and  in 
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many  respects  an  illustrious  history  .  .  .  has  in  times  past  rendered 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  Christian  and  Protestant 
truth 

nor,  to  quote  the  same  authority,*  because 

*  her  annals  are  adorned  with  a  long  succession  of  great  and  good  men, 
who  by  their  learned  and  eloquent  writings  have  largely  enriched  our 
national  language  and  literature.’ 

Still  less  because  of 

‘  the  noble  and  devoted  life  led  by  many  of  her  working  clergy,  who  in 
this  metropolis  and  other  large  cities  and  towns  have  been  diving  down 
to  the  lowest  abysses  of  society,  to  drag  up  those  who  were  weltering 
there  in  ignorance  and  misery  into  the  light  of  a  divine  life.’ 

But  w’e  are  invited  to  adopt  this  policy,  because,  to  use  Mr. 
Miall’s  otvn  words, 

‘  the  relationship  which  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  sustain 
towards  the  State,  and  the  position  which  the  State  assigns  to  them, 
are  condemned  by  experience  as  well  as  by  reason,  and  ought  to  be 
put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  possible.’ 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  we  wish  to  narrow’  the  ground  at 
issue  by  confining  our  observations  to  the  Church  of  England; 
for  although  in  theory  what  applies  to  the  Church  of  England 
should  apply  Avith  similar  force  to  her  Scotch  sister,  the 
practical  considerations  tvhich  we  wish  to  urge  upon  our 
readers  are  derived  from  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Ave  desire,  therefore,  to  leave  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  be  discussed  on  its  OAvn  merits. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  reasons  may  exist  for  retaining  the 
present  political  status  of  the  Church  of  England  which  will 
not  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but 
of  this  Ave  are  sure,  that  if  the  Establishment  and  Endowment 
of  the  English  Church  be  not  maintained,  the  political  downfall 
of  the  Scotch  Church  cannot  be  far  distant.  The  English 
Church  may  retain  her  present  position,  even  if  the  Scotch 
Church  be  disendowed  and  disestablished,  but  a  contrary  state 
of  the  case  can  never  endure  for  a  moment. 

"VVhat,  then,  is  the  relation  Avhich  the  Church  of  England 
bears  to  the  State  ?  M'^e  think  Ave  can  hardly  do  better  than 
adopt  the  words  of  the  article  in  this  Journal*  on  the  ‘  National 

*  Church  ’  to  which  Ave  have  already  refeiTed. 

‘  The  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Anglican  system  of  Church 
government  consist  in  the  legal  character  of  tlie  Establishment.  The 


*  Speech  in  seconding  Mr.  ^Miall’s  motion,  9th  May,  1871. 
f  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cxxviii.  p.  275. 
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proper  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergj',  such  as  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  rites  of  the  Church,  are  matters  into  which  no 
lay  authority  intrudes  itself,  except  so  far  as  to  take  care  that  they  be 
duly  performed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  exclusively  intrusted.  But 
the  Jaws  of  the  Church  arc  the  laws  of  Parliament.  The  canons  are 
not  binding  on  the  laity,  and  are  only  binding  on  the  clergy  as  by-laws 
regulating  their  spiritual  functions.  And  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown 
is  directly  exercised  over  the  Church  of  England  in  two  important 
functions, — the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  the  supreme  administration 
of  justice  by  the  Coimt  of  Appeal.’ 

The  laws  of  the  Church  are  the  laws  of  Parliament.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  condemned,  according  to  Mr.  Miall,  by 
reason  and  experience,  and  rightly  so  on  his  own  view  of  the 
case ;  for  do  not  those  law's  embody  the  relation  which  the 
Church  of  England  sustains  towards  the  State,  and  determine 
the  position  which  the  State  assigns  to  her  ?  And  what  are 
those  laws  ?  They  are  divisible  into  two  groups :  those  w’hich 
have  to  do  with  the  political  status  of  the  Church,  and  those 
which  have  to  do  with  her  pecuniary  interests, — those  by  which 
she  is  established,  and  those  by  which  she  is  endowed.  Abolish 
the  first  group  and  we  lose  the  Queen’s  supremacy.  Bishops 
will  no  longer  be  appointed  by  the  Crow'n,  and  questions  of 
doctrine  and  ceremonial  wrill  no  longer  be  decided  by  the  Privy 
Council.  Wc  perceive  that  Mr.  Miall  is  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  fling  at  the  conye  cTelire : — 

‘  The  Koyal  letter,  the  assured  obedience  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
enforced  if  necessary  by  the  penalty  of  praniitnire,  associated  as  it  is 
with  solemn  prayer  for  Divine  direction, — Sir,  it  is  a  playing  witli 
sacred  things  for  political  and  secular  ends  which  is  perfectly  shocking, 
and  W’hich  goes  far  to  paralyse  the  spiritual  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Church.’ 

But  surely  Mr.  Miall  know's  that  what  he  calls  too  truly  ‘  a 
‘  playing  with  sacred  things  ’  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  omit  that  part 
of  the  ceremony  altogether.  The  existence  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  under  which  Excise  and  Customs  officers 
were  compelled  to  take  the  Sacrament  before  entering  on  the 
emoluments  of  their  offices,  was  no  argument  against  Excise 
and  Customs  officers  being  appointed  by  the  Crow'n.  But  if, 
under  a  changed  order  of  things,  bishops  were  really  elected 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  they  now  are  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
would  that  cure  the  ‘  playing  with  sacred  things  ’  of  which  Mr. 
Miall  complains  ?  Would  not  every  canon  have  a  con^e  (Telire 
in  his  own  breast  before  he  went  into  the  Chapter  House, 
and  would  the  prayer  for  Divine  direction  be  less  objectionable 
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or  less  of  a  mockery  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?  In 
either  case  it  is  simply  an  anachronism.  The  minister  advising 
the  CroAvn  to  appoint  might  well  ask  God’s  guidance,  not 
publicly  but  in  private,  not  with  the  conge  written  and  lying 
before  him,  but  before  the  choice  was  made.  So  might  the 
electors  in  a  disestablished  Church ;  but  the  question  of  Estab¬ 
lishment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  propriety  of  asking  God’s 
guidance  in  a  matter  already  determined. 

Another  result  would  of  course  follow  from  disestablishment 
in  England  as  it  has  from  disestablishment  in  Ireland.  .  No 
bishop  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  that  case  the 
clergy  could  justly  claim  to  be  no  longer  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  present  no  clerical  member  of  the 
English  Church  in  Ireland  can  sit  in  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  excluding  power  of  orders  is  common  to  both 
Churches ;  but  if  the  English  Church  were  disestablished,  the 
grievance  of  clerical  exclusion  would  be  so  strong  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  resisted.  It  is  for  Mr.  jMiall  and  those 
with  whom  he  acts  to  say  who  is  more  likely  to  be  secular,  an 
elected  bishop,  dean,  or  clergyman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  an  appointed  and  representative  bishop  in  the  Lords  ;  but 
meanwhile,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
Dissenting  ministers  who  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  defended  their  own  interests  there,  while 
that  body  is  rigidly  closed  against  all  who  bear  orders  in  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome. 

Closely  connected  with  the  appointment  of  bishops  is  the 
right  of  patronage  in  parishes.  Mr.  Miall  is  shocked  at  the 
sale  of  advowsons.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  been 
thus  shocked,  for  many  a  supporter  of  Establishment  feels  as 
strongly  as  he  does  the  objections  which  lie  against  the  present 
system.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  abolish  the  system  in  order 
to  repair  what  is  defective  or  amend  what  is  objectionable. 
The  law  of  simony  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  utterly 
indefensible.  Why  should  it  be  legal  to  buy  on  Monday  what 
it  is  illegal  to  buy  on  Tuesday?  Why  is  it  more  or  less 
wrong  to  buy  the  right  of  filling  up  a  vacant  living  than  to 
buy  the  right  of  filling  up  a  living  at  the  next  vacancy  ?  But 
if  a  better  method  of  appointing  to  livings  can  be  found,  it  is 
just  as  possible  to  adopt  that  method  now  as  it  would  be  if  the 
Church  of  England  were  where  the  Church  of  Ireland  is.  If 
the  plan  which  has  found  favour  with  the  Evangelical  party — 
that  of  vesting  advowsons  in  trustees — were  thought  an  im¬ 
provement,  it  could  be  adopted  at  present ;  so  could  popular 
election  with  all  its  faults ;  but  when  you  have  to  a  great 
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extent  dc-parochialised  the  country,  what  are  our  trustees 
to  be  trustees  of,  and  where  are  you  to  find  your  electors  ? 

We  do  not  propose  to  detain  our  readers  long  with  reference 
to  the  change  which  Disestablishment  would  produce  on  the 
relations  of  the  Church  with  the  Courts  of  Law.  There 
is  a  curious  document  prefixed  to  ‘  The  Congregational  Year- 

*  Book,’ — a  sort  of  Clergy  List  and  Book  of  Homilies  Canons 
and  Articles  bound  up  together,  published  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Congregational  Union.  This  document  is  headed 

*  Declaration  of  the  Faith,  Church  Order,  and  Discipline  of 

*  the  Congregational  or  Independent  Dissenters.’  One  of  its 
clauses  runs  as  follows : — 

‘  They  ’  (the  Congregational  Churches)  ‘  believe  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  authorises  every  Christian  Church  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to 
manage  all  its  own  affairs,  and  to  stand  independent  of,  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  to,  all  authority,  saving  that  only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head 
of  the  Church,  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 

This  does  not  look  secular,  nor  does  it  smell  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  so  sure  as  any  diflerence  arises  in  the  Christian 
Church  which  is  so  independent  and  irresponsible,  if  that 
difference  involves  any  iiecuniary  considerations,  no  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence  and  irresjx»nsibility  will  oust  that 
authority  to  which  all  property  is  subject — the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Law.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is : 
in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  J udicial  Committee 
decides  as  to  opinions  and  ceremonies  having  or  purporting  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  England ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
all  other  Churches,  the  Courts  of  Law  decide  as  to  opinions 
and  perhaps  even  ceremonies  which  only  have  the  sanction  of 
the  particular  Church  in  which  they  exist. 

In  the  article  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  we  have 
pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  Disestablishment  would  be  to 
break  up  the  Church  of  England  into  half-a-dozen  sects.  This 
effect  jMr.  Miall  might  approve  of ;  at  all  events  he  denounces 
most  strongly  that  ‘  forced  uniformity  of  clerical  teaching,’ 
which,  he  says,  the  law  requires  at  present. 

‘  There  are  few  national  calamities  more  to  be  dreaded,  none  which 
bring  with  them  a  more  killing  moral  blight,  none  which  more  certainly 
deprave  the  higher  life  of  a  people,  tlian  for  the  teachers  of  the  nation, 
clerical  or  secular,  to  be  placed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  under  strong 
temptations  to  be  cowards  to  their  own  convictions.’ 

So  says  Mr.  Miall,  illustrating  his  position  by  an  imaginary  case 
of  ‘  a  compromise  of  scientific  opinions  contradictory  of  one 
‘  another,  made  three  centuries  ago,  petrified  into  an  unchange- 
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*  able  standard,  and  protected  by  statute  against  the  smallest 
‘  alteration.’ 

‘Inquiry’  (says  he)  ‘would  have  been  discountenanced;  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  truth  would  be  discredited  and  discomaged,  and  science 
would  have  sunk  to  the  low  level  of  becoming  a  thing  to  live  by  instead 
of  a  thing  to  live  for.’ 

We  may  ask,  in  passing,  to  what  writers  are  we  most  indebted 
on  all  subjects  of  theological  inquiry — to  the  writers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  the  so-called  Free  Churches?  And 
are  the  ministers  of  the  one  communion  more  open  to  the 
charge  of  li\dng  by,  instead  of  for,  their  religion  than  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  other  ?  But  how  does  Mr.  Miall  propose  to  cure  this 
alleged  evil  ?  He  substitutes  half-a-dozen  petrified  standards 
of  opinion  for  one  which,  after  all,  is  not  petrified.  He  makes 
the  pecuniary  inducement  of  his  teachers  of  the  nation  entirely 
dependent  on  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  standards,  inter¬ 
preted  not  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the  dim  and  incorrect 
apprehensions  of  a  half-educated  congregation;  and  by  this 
notable  expedient  he  proposes  to  diminish  or  obliterate  the 
‘  strong  temptation  ’  under  which,  as  he  implies,  the  clergy  are 
inevitably  placed  of  being  ‘  cowards  to  their  own  convictions.’ 

Look  at  the  two  pictures.  Here  we  have  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  acknowledging  among  its  members  Dr.  Pusey,  Canon 
Liddon,  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  Canon  Cams, 
and  Mr.  Ryle.  These  divines  represent  three  distinct  orders 
of  theology,  known  in  common  language  as  the  High,  the 
Broad,  and  the  Low  Church  parties.  Probably  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  attach  themselves  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  to  one  or  other  of  these  schools  of  thought.  But, 
accor^ng  to  Mr.  Miall,  these  six  men  and  all  their  followers 
are  under  strong  temptation  to  be  cowards  to  their  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  so  dishonestly  proclaim  identical  views  of  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  2,500  Independent  ministers,  2,000 
Baptist,  3,000  Wesleyan,  and  so  on,  all  glorying  in  their 
spiritual  liberty,  and  revelling  in  that  immunity  from  State 
control  which  enables  them  at  will  to  proclaim  their  own 
independent  and  unbiassed  theological  convictions. 

But  look  a  little  further.  It  is  alleged  that  one  or  other  of 
these  six  clergymen,  or  any  one  of  their  clerical  followers,  has 
deviated  from  the  teaching,  or  violated  the  ritual  usages  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  matter  is  inquired  into.  In  most 
cases  it  does  not  reach  the  Courts,  but  if  it  does,  it  is  investi¬ 
gated  by  calm  lawyers,  not  raged  over  by  vindictive  partisans, 
and  a  decision  is  arrived  at,  not  distorted  by  theolo^cal  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  party  spite  and  oftentimes  personal  malice,  but 
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in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  courts,  following  legal  precedent  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Independent  minister  or,  as  the 
phrase  has  been  by  one  of  them  satirically  corrected,  the  minister 
of  an  Independent  congregation,  incurs  the  displeasure  of  that 
congregation,  how  great  are  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labours  !  He  is  accused,  we  will  say,  of  some  form  of  heresy. 
Who  are  his  accusers  ?  The  congregation.  Who  are  his 
judges  ?  The  congregation.  Who  are  his  paymasters  ?  The 
congregation.  Among  that  congregation  there  is  probably  not 
one  man  of  sufficient  learning  to  construe  a  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  in  the  original  tongue,  and  very  possibly  not  one  either 
with  sufficient  natural  acuteness  or  knowledge  of  theology  to 
give  him  the  least  title  to  decide  in  a  controversy  involving 
matters  quite  beyond  the  stretch  of  ordinary  abilities  or  acquire¬ 
ments.  We  ask,  first,  whether  there  is  anything  to  tempt  a 
man  of  even  average  information  or  culture  into  such  a  position 
as  this ;  and  secondly,  if  he  finds  himself  in  this  position,  is  there 
not  the  strongest  ‘  temptation  ’  to  preach  what  Avill  please  the 
congregation  and  so  be  a  ‘  coward  to  his  own  convictions  ’  ? 
Let  anyone  compare  the  forms  and  results  of  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  against  the  authors  of 
‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  and  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Independent  Body  against  the  learned  Dr.  Davidson,  after  the 
publication  of  his  critical  opinions.  By  Avhich  tribunal  would 
Dr.  Davidson  have  preferred  to  be  tried  ? 

We  have  observed,  in  the  early  part  of  these  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Miall  and  his  party  say  little  about  disendowment,  and 
we  are  aware  that  some  of  the  more  moderate  Dissenters, 
such  as  Mr.  Morley,  the  member  for  Bristol,  appear  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  possibility  of  disestablishment  without  disendowment. 
A  measure  of  disestablishment  might  pass  here,  as  in  Ireland, 
without  altogether  stripping  the  Church  of  England  of  her 
parochial  revenues.  But  it  is  certain  that  here,  as  in  Ireland, 
episcopal  and  capitular  endowments  would  have  to  be  surren¬ 
dered,  or  so  much  modified  in  their  application  as  to  lose  their 
connexion  with  the  Anglican  Church.  Now  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  disestablish  the  Church 
in  order  to  modify  the  application  of  episcopal  and  capitular 
endowments.  These  applications  have  been  greatly  modified 
already.  The  episcopal  revenues  are  now  held  by  the  Eccle¬ 
siastic^  Conunissioners,  and  applied,  first  to  the  payment  of 
bishops’  salaries,  and  then  to  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  Capitular  property  has  been  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  perhaps  more  may  be  done  in 
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the  application  of  that  property  to  uses  more  urgent  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  these  times  than 
the  performance  of  a  daily  choral  service  in  the  cathedrals.  In 
many  parishes,  the  rectorial  tithe  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chapter, 
sometimes  not  even  in  the  same  county  or  diocese.  The  incum¬ 
bent  is  starved  while  the  rent-charge  which  ought  to  support 
him  goes  to  pay  for  ornamental  ministrations  in  a  distant  city. 
These  impropriations  of  great  tithes,  whether  lay  or  capitular, 
are  a  great  abuse  against  which  we  have  always  protested ;  but 
they  grew  out  of  the  system  of  the  monasteries,  and  were  not 
remedied  (as  they  ought  to  have  been)  at  the  Reformation. 
Here  there  is  surely  room  for  reform.  But,  we  repeat,  this 
reform  might  just  as  well  be  carried  out  at  present  as  it  could 
be  after  Mr.  Miall  had  walked  in  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  England.*  Cathedral  establishments  have  in  unre- 
formed  times  been  the  standing  reproach  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  although  she  has  been  happily  purged 
of  Sparkes  and  Pretymans  and  Tomlines,  there  is  far  greater 
difficulty  In  defending  the  use  of  public  money  for  aesthetic  pur- 
jioses  or  for  the  support  of  learned  leisure  and  leisure  not  always 
learned,  than  in  defending  its  use  when  applied  to  the  relief 
of  spiritual  destitution  and  for  purposes  of  general  charity,  as 
it  may  be  said  to  be  applied  in  the  payment  of  the  incomes  of 
})arochial  clergy.  Nothing  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  larger  employment  of  the  staff  attached  to 
every  cathedral  in  general  diocesan  service.  Much  episcopal 
labour  might  be  undertaken  by  canons  who  at  present,  though 
they  mostly  hold  territorial  designations,  have  no  localised 
duties.  But  in  truth  in  the  Metropolis  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul’s  are  become  again  what  they  were  of  old,  the 
very  centres  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Exeter, 
Norwich,  Salisbury,  York,  Hereford,  Chichester,  and  many 
more,  are  not  less  centres  of  religious  life  in  the  provinces. 
Is  there  a  county  in  England  having  a  cathedral  which  would 


*  Many  of  our  readers  remember  the  fine  old  church  at  Cromer  in 
Norfolk,  the  fragments  of  the  chancel  of  which  strew  the  churchyard. 
The  rectorial  tithe  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.  Some 
time  in  the  last  century  those  Avorthies  applied  for  and  obtained  a  faculty 
to  enable  them  to  dismantle  the  church,  Avhich  Avas  a  source  of  expense, 
and  which  as  they  alleged,  perhaps  not  untruly,  was  not  required  for 
the  purposes  of  public  worship.  They  accordingly  blew  up  the  chancel 
with  gunpowder,  and  are  now  (or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
them)  in  the  receipt  of  the  whole  rectorial  tithe  of  a  parish  of  1000 
inhabitants,  spending  nothing  in  repairs,  and  contributing  nothing  to 
the  income  of  a  miserably  underpaid  incumbent. 
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not  regard  it  as  a  public  calamity  to  be  reduced  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Hertfordshire,  which  possesses  the  magnificent  fane  of 
St.  Albans,  but  with  no  endowment  to  support  it?  Never 
since  the  cathedrals  were  built  has  so  much  been  spent  on 
them  by  voluntary  liberality  and  pious  enthusiasm  as  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

"We  have  already  referred  to  episcopal  peerages.  They 
are  treated  as  absolutely  indefensible  by  all  who  advocate 
the  disruption  of  Church  and  State.  But,  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  only  class  of  life-peers 
who  now  exist  in  an  assembly,  the  constitution  of  which  has 
been  so  vehemently  denounced  on  the  ground  that  hereditary 
legislators  are  an  absurdity,  by  just  the  same  school  of  politi¬ 
cians  as  proposes  to  eject  the  bishops  because  they  are  not 
hereditary  but  selected  members  of  the  Senate?  lias  not 
a  great,  though  at  present  an  unsuccessful,  effort  been  made 
to  place  the  leaders  of  at  least  one  other  profession  in  the 
same  position  as  bishops  ?  Is  the  W ensleydale  Life  Peerage 
discussion  to  have  no  result  ?  And  w'ould  it  not  be  a  pity, 
just  as  we  are  beginning  seriously  to  contemplate  changes  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  sense  of  giving  greater  prominence 
to  individual  merit  and  personal  position,  to  inaugurate  these 
changes  by  a  so-called  reform  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion?  In  any  alteration  oi  the  constituent  elements  of  an 
Upper  Chamber,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  any  of  the  professions  can  be  overlooked. 
The  greatest  lawyers,  the  foremost  soldiers,  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  the  men  of  highest  repute  in  ax’t  and  science  would 
have  places  in  a  new  House  of  Peers.  Why  not  the  ruling 
members  of  an  institution  so  important  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
must  always  be  in  England  ?  Not  to  the  exclusion  of  Dr. 
Binney,  Mr.  Ne^wman  Hall,  Dr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Norman  M‘Leod, 
or  even  Archbishop  Manning.  If  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  their  own  sacred  profession, 
they  w'ould  perceive  that  the  presence  of  the  prelates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  social 
influence  of  their  o>vn  cloth.  But  these  are  anticii)ations  ;  w'e 
have  to  deal  only  with  the  present,  and  we  doubt  very  much 
if  it  be  within  the  powers  of  Mr.  Miall  or  of  any  member  of 
the  Liberation  Society  to  prove  that  a  House  of  Lords  which 
lost  the  services  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
of  the  present  Bishops  of  Winchester,  St.  David’s  and  Peter¬ 
borough,  would  be  more  useful  to  the  country  than  the  House 
of  Lords  is  at  present. 

After  all,  however,  that  part  of  the  question  which  awakens 
most  of  our  sympathy  or  antipathy,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the 
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disestablishment  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Episcopal  and  capi¬ 
tular  disestablishment  no  doubt  involves  considerable  issues. 
We  may  perceive,  or  think  we  perceive,  arguments  of  great 
force  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  But  the  public  mind  is 
not  vividly  interested  in  this  part  of  the  case.  It  is  not  easy 
on  the  one  side  to  impress  men  with  the  conviction  that  to  de¬ 
prive  bishops  of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  pro¬ 
duce  injurious  results  to  any  class  besides  the  bencn  of  bishops, 
or  that  the  progress  of  the  national  life  would  be  seriously  en 
dangered  by  the  abolition  of  deans  and  chapters. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  parish  clergy  is  a  very  different 
matter.  It  involves  the  substitution  over  a  vast  portion  of 
the  country  of  the  congregational  system  in  room  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  system.  It  assumes  that  those  threads  which  connect  the 
clergy  with  the  complex  agencies  at  work  in  parochial  life  are 
at  once  to  be  cut  adrift,  and  points  to  the  conclusion  either  that 
these  agencies  are  worthless  or  that  they  possess  sufficient  indi¬ 
vidual  life  to  re-establish  themselves  in  other  ways  and  depen¬ 
dent  on  other  connexions.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  most 
of  these  agencies  have  only  established  themselves  Avithin  the 
present  century,  that  they  are  voluntary  as  far  as  the  clergy 
are  concerned,  and  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  no  analogues 
in  the  congregational  system.  They  have  to  do  with  local  in¬ 
stitutions,  charities,  interests,  and  require  assistance  such  as  a 
parochial  not  a  congregational  superintendent  can  give. 

Our  younger  readers,  Avhose  recollection  of  the  clergy  dates 
but  a  few  years  back,  are  possibly  not  aware  of  the  marvellous 
generic  change  which  has  taken  place  among  them,  since,  and 
probably  in  some  measure  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
pluralities  and  the  prevention  of  non-residence.  It  is  curious 
to  compare  Avith  the  experience  of  to-day  what  Avere  looked 
upon  as  clerical  pictures  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purposes  of 
satire,  eighty  and  even  sixty  years  ago.  We  will  call  three 
literary  Avitnesses,  a  priest,  a  deacon,  and  a  layman;  all 
humorists,  all  skilled  in  word-painting,  all  keenly  alive  to  the 
failings  of  a  class  with  which  they  were  intimately  acquainted, 
and  to  Avhich  two  of  them  in  a  sense  at  least  belonged. 

George  Crabbe  published  his  *  Village  ’  some  eighty-five 
years  ago,  and  issued  subsequent  editions  as  late  as  1809. 
IIoAv  does  he  draAv  the  Country  Parson  ?  At  the  end  of  that 
remarkable  description  of  the  Parish  Workhouse — a  descrip¬ 
tion  which  ought  always  to  be  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
complain  of  the  present  Poor  LaAv — comes  this  sketch  of  the 
clergyman  summoned  to  attend  a  dying  pauper : — 

*  And  doth  not  he  the  pious  man  appear, 

He  “  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year”  ? 
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Ah,  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 

And  far  unlike  him  feeds  this  little  flock : 

A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday’s  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ; 

The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light, 

To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 

None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide. 

To  urge  their  chace,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide ; 

A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day, 

And,  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play ; 

Then  while  such  honours  bloom  about  his  head. 

Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man’s  bed. 

To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  foes  that  e’en  the  pious  feel  ?  ’ 

This,  we  may  be  told,  is  the  language  of  satire.  But  satire 
loses  its  point  if  it  speak  false,  and  yet  how  hard  would  it 
be  to  find  a  counterpart  of  this  picture  among  the  clergy  of 
to-day !  * 

But  let  us  ask  another  witness.  ‘  Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel  ’ 
has  been  known  by  name  ever  since  the  days  of  ‘  Rejected 
‘  Addresses,’  but  few  of  our  readers,  even  those  who  have 
seen  the  dingy  decagonal  building  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  are 
aware  how  remarkable  a  man  once  ministered  within  its  Avails. 
Rowland  Hill  was  of  a  good  Shropshire  family,  uncle  of  the 
Lord  Hill  Avho  played  so  prominent  a  part  as  one  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  lieutenants  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He  Avas  intended 
for  orders,  but  although,  after  being  rejected  for  irregularity' 
by  six  bishops  a  seventh  Avas  hardy  enough  to  ordain  him 
deacon,  he  Avas  unsuccessful  in  finding  one  to  make  him  a 
priest.  So  he  attached  himself  more  or  less  to  the  Methodists  ; 

*  Forty  years  ago  there  Avas  a  staff  of  ‘  galloping  curates  ’  in  almost 
every  country  toAvn.  The  smaller  parishes  had  no  resident  incumbent, 
and  the  Sunday  ‘  duty  ’  AA’as  done  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner  by 
these  clerical  perambulators,  Avho  took  tAA’o,  three,  or  even  four  services 
in  as  many  parishes,  but  neA'er  dreamt  of  bestoAA’ing  a  single  hour  of 
week-day  labour  on  any  of  them. 

In  some  parishes  there  Avas  no  service  for  Aveeks  together.  We  re¬ 
member  a  case  Avhere  the  non-resident  incumbent  came  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  testified  a  Avish,  perhaps  not  altogether  unreasonably,  to 
perform  service  in  the  church  of  one  of  his  parishes.  Word  was  sent 
over  to  the  principal  farmer,  Avho  AA-as  also  churchAvarden ;  but  here  a 
most  embarrassing  circumstance  presented  itself.  It  Avas  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  harA’est,  the  Aveather  had  been  shoAvery  and  imccrtain,  and  the 
churchwarden  Avas  obliged  to  reply,  that  they  would  have  had  much 
jdeasiure  in  seeing  their  clergyman  amongst  them,  but  that  unfortunately 
there  had  been  a  deficiency  imbarn  accommodation,  and  the  church  was 
full  of  peas. 
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built  ‘  Surry  Chapel ’in  1783,  and  with  constant  preaching 
itinerancies  remained  its  minister  till  his  death  fifty  years 
afterwards.  His  only  literary  effort  of  any  magnitude  is  a 
book,  now  almost  forgotten,  cdled  ‘  Village  Dialogues.’  It  is 
brimful  of  droll  sketches  of  character  mixed  up  with  conver¬ 
sations,  one  chief  object  of  which  is  to  delineate  his  views  of 
*  saving  truth,’  and  his  ideas  of  what  a  clergyman  ought  to  be. 
His  model  parson  is  one  Mr.  Lovegood,  under  whose  in¬ 
fluence  Farmer  Littleworth  becomes  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  his  ways.  More  or  less  attached  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  these  personages  and  of  one  Thomas  Newman,  a  labourer 
on  Farmer  Littleworth’s  occupation,  are  sundry  other  cha¬ 
racters,  lay  and  clerical,  all  with  suggestive  names,  among 
which  we  find  that  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  country  Rector,  who 
dispenses  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  three  times  a 
year,  denounces  his  parishioners  if  they  go  to  church  in  the  next 
parish,  is  proud  of  having  studied  divinity  under  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Blunderbuss,  prefers  the  light  of  nature  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit,  and  nearly  breaks  his  neck  out  hunting.  Then 
we  have  Mr.  Brisk  the  curate,  who  is  sent  for  to  attend  a  dying 
person  but  fails  to  come,  being  absent  at  Gambleton  Races ; 
Mr.  Spiteful,  another  curate,  who  takes  Mr.  Brisk’s  place, 
but  is  obliged  to  leave  a  card-party  in  order  to  do  so ;  Rector 
Fillpot,  with  his  starving  curate  who  serves  two  churches 
for  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fribble,  wbo  attends 
races  in  the  morning  and  card-parties  at  night ;  Mr.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wildblood,  who  rides  his  own  horse  at  the  races,  and 
young  Bob  Dapper,  also  a  parson,  who  rode  his  own  horse 
too. 

Such  pictures  of  clerical  life  would  now  be  entirely  inap¬ 
propriate,  and  the  man  who  painted  them  would  deserve  a 
harder  name  than  that  of  satirist,  for  false  accusation  is  not 
wit.  But  the  book  passed  through  seven  editions  before  1818, 
and  may  be  fairly  taken  as  giving  a  riew  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  fully  borne  out  by  facts  as  they  then 
existed.  But  we  have  another  witness,  more  renowned,  and 
perhaps  less  prejudiced,  than  those  we  have  previously  called. 

The  life  of  Cowper  was  shadowed  over  by  sadness  which  some¬ 
times  deepened  into  actual  insanity.  But  his  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  if  he  satirised  the  clergy 
it  was  not  because  he  read  their  characters  amiss,  or  because 
he  felt  anything  beside  reverence  for  their  calling  and  interest 
in  the  objects  which  they  ought  to  have  considered  paramount. 

What  does  he  say  ? 
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‘  To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves ; 

But,  loose  in  morals  and  in  manners  vain, 

In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse ; 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes ; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 

Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships, — a  stranger  to  the  poor. 

Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold, 

And  well  prepared  by  ignorance  and  sloth 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  world 
To  make  God’s  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron’s  pride.’  * 

This  is  the  portrait  of  no  clergyman  of  the  present  day  ;  but  in 
Cowper’s  time  it  must  have  represented  a  whole  class,  or  he 
would  never  have  painted  it.  But  take  another ; — 

‘  The  things  that  moimt  the  rostrum  with  a  skip. 

And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text. 

Cry — hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote. 

Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  tlie  scene ! 

What,  will  a  man  play  tricks  ?  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God  ? 

Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror, — First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow,  next  compose  a  straggling  lock. 

Then  with  an  air  most  gracefully  performed 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 

With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low.’ 

And  so  on,  ending  with  bergamot  for  the  nose,  and  an  opera- 
glass  to  look  at  the  ladies  going  out  of  church.  In  the  present 
day  this  description  would  be  so  much  out  of  place  as  to  be 
simply  ridiculous.  No  one  can  doubt  its  accuracy  in  the 
days  of  Cowper. 

It  Avould  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  all  tending  to  the 
same  point ;  but  without  more  references,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  physician  of  the  last  century  with  his  bag-wig  and 
sword ;  the  soldier  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period  with  his 
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Prussian  tactics ;  the  sailor  ignorant  of  steam ;  the  mail- 
coach  driver  who  had  never  dreamt  of  a  railway,  were  not 
more  different  from  their  modern  antitypes  than  a  clergyman  of 
1780  from  a  clergyman  of  1870.  The  truth  is,  that  no  class 
of  men  in  English  Society  has  undergone  a  change  and 
reform  so  radical  and  so  meritorious  as  the  clergy  of  the 
English  Church  have  accomplished  in  their  own  order,  since 
we  commenced,  now  just  seventy  years  ago,  the  labours  of  this 
Journal.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  flattering  them,  for  we 
have  never  ceased  to  combat  their  bigotry  and  to  oppose  their 
sacerdotal  pretensions.  But  this  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
doing  signal  justice  to  their  merits.  They  have  rooted  out  a 
multitude  of  abuses,  and  they  have  raised  in  many  places  in 
this  land  a  lofty  standard  of  what  the  Christian  clergy  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  people  ought  to  be.  They  have  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  great  work  of  National  Education, 
insomuch  that  the  charge  now  made  against  them  is  that  they 
are  too  eager  in  the  cause.  They  have  everywhere  given 
new  life  and  vigour  to  the  spiritual  work,  which  is  the  leaven 
of  society.  No  doubt  all  this  zeal  tends  sometimes  to  excess, 
but  upon  the  whole  it  does  good ;  and  when  we  compare  the 
deplorable  abasement  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  deep 
and  sluggish  corruption  of  the  last  century,  with  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  her  present  life,  we  know  not  which  astonishes  us 
most — that  she  should  have  at  all  survived  that  nadir  of 
degradation,  or  that  she  should  be  threatened  with  Disestab¬ 
lishment  at  the  very  zenith  of  her  utility. 

This  difference,  moreover,  is  not  merely  in  the  performance 
of  acts  strictly  professional.  It  is  in  the  performance  of  acts 
undertaken,  not  at  the  bidding  of  a  bishop,  not  even  at  the 
call  of  the  flock,  but  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty  and  entirely 
without  hope  or  desire  of  pecuniary  recompense.  Coal  clubs, 
’clothing  clubs,  penny  banks,  lying-in  charities,  district-visit¬ 
ing  societies,  soup  kitchens,  cottage  hospitals,  Sunday  schools, 
evening  schools,  the  village  or  district  school  itself,  the  work¬ 
ing-man’s  reading-room,  penny  readings,  lectures  in  the  school¬ 
room,  school-treats,  mothers’  meetings,  Christmas  festivities 
and  decorations — does  the  State  pay  for  all  these  ?  Are  they 
not  as  distinctly  the  result  of  voluntary  effort  as  any  Non¬ 
conformist  institution  that  ever  existed?  We  desire  to  look 
at  the  question  not  as  theorists  but  as  practical  men,  and  we 
ask.  How  are  these  most  valuable  and  civilising  agencies  to 
be  kept  up  in  a  vast  majority  of  parishes  except  by  the  aid 
of  the  clergy  ?  Consider  for  a  moment  how  parishes  are  made 
up.  In  many  of  them  there  is  no  squire  or  large  proprietor. 
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and  even  where  the  land  is  principally  or  entirely  owned  by 
one  person,  he  may  not  reside  on  Ins  property,  or  if  he  does 
may  not  have,  and  very  often  has  not,  the  inclination  or  the 
ability  to  undertake  these  semi-clerical  functions.  Is  there 
one  gentleman  out  of  twenty  residing  in  country  parishes  who 
would  undertake  the  constant,  wearing,  fidgety  labour  in¬ 
volved  in  this  multiplicity  of  petty  duties,  not  one  grand  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  one  blaze  of  enthusiastic  effort,  but  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  assiduous  toil?  Is  there  any  vivid  sensation  of 
pleasure  in  sitting  at  a  desk  in  a  drafty  school-room  on  a 
winter’s  evening  to  receive  and  to  enter  week  by  week  the 
halfpence  which  nothing  but  regular  attendance  will  arrest  on 
their  -way  to  the  beer-shop  ?  Is  it  a  very  charming  employ¬ 
ment  for  an  educated  man  to  listen  night  by  night  to  the 
stammering  and  stupefied  efforts  of  blundering  clowns  at  their 
horn-books.  And  does  the  ladling  out  of  savoury  soup  into 
greasy  cans  brought  by  dirty  and  clamorous  applicants  con¬ 
stitute  the  highest  reward  of  learning  and  piety?  Yet  this  is 
a  clergyman’s  life,  and  too  often  this  life  is  embittered  by 
private  care,  a  sickly  wife,  ailing  children,  costly  schools  for 
the  boys  and  lessons  for  the  girls, — the  principal  farmer  sus¬ 
pecting  popery  if  chairs  are  substituted  for  benches  in  church, 
and  the  squu-e’s  wife  looking  coldly  at  her  parson  unless  he 
preaches  the  formula  inculcated  by  the  religious  newspaper 
taken  in  at  the  Hall. 

AVe  have  treated  the  question  as  one  of  Disestablishment, 
which,  in  other  w’ords,  is  the  deposition  of  the  clergy  from  their 
legal  and  local  position.  At  present  the  parson  is  in  one  sense 
the  head  of  the  parish.  Disestablish  the  Church  and  he  at 
once  sinks  to  the  level  of  a'  Congregational  minister.  Even  if 
his  church  and  parsonage  be  left  to  him,  he  has  nothing  but  a 
roving  commission.  It  ceases  to  be  part  of  his  duty  to  extend 
the  offices  of  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  area.  He 
will  no  longer  have  to  baptise,  marry,  or  bury  all  who  come 
as  parishioners.  He  will  no  longer  be  ex-officio  trustee  of 
local  charities.  The  vestry  at  which  he  will  preside  will  be  nO' 
longer  parochial.  Not  only  will  it  cease  to  be  his  duty  and 
his  right  to  hold  this  position  and  perform  these  functions, 
but,  he  ceasing  to  be  the  parson  of  the  parish,  there  will  be  no 
one  else  with  the  slightest  right  to  perform  them  as  acts  of 
public  duty. 

Nor  will  this  change  of  the  status  of  the  clergy  have  the  effect 
which,  we  fancy,  some  opponents  of  Establishment  anticipate. 
It  will  not  lower  them  to  the  level  of  their  Dissenting  brethren, 
but  the  position  of  the  Voluntary  minister  being,  to  use  a 
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mathematical  phrase,  a  function  of  that  of  the  clergyman,  as 
the  latter  goes  down  in  the  scale  of  society  the  former  will  go 
down  too  ;  but  always  with  a  gap,  not  to  say  a  gulf,  between 
them.  The  profession  being  thus  lowered  as  a  class,  highly 
educated  men  of  the  upper  ranks  will  no  longer  take  orders, 
except  from  intense  religious  zeal.  We  should  therefore  have 
a  clergy  poorer,  more  ignorant  and  with  a  lower  standard  of 
manners  and  feelings.  Yet  these  men  would  claim  to  exercise 
the  same,  perhaps  a  larger  amount  of  spiritual  power.  Pre¬ 
cisely  this  is  the  curse  of  Ireland — an  ignorant,  low-bom,  and 
dependent  priesthood.  In  Scotland,  where  virtual  Disestablish¬ 
ment  may  be  said  to  exist  already,  no  family  of  any  station 
puts  a  son  into  the  Church.  In  France,  since  her  Revolution 
destroyed  the  Establishment  and  seized  the  property  of  the 
Church,  the  priests  are  all  taken  from  a  very  humble  class  in 
society,  and  the  consequences  are  deplorable.  Some  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  appear  to  consider  it  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  leading  divines 
of  the  age  are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  mingle  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  highest  classes  of 
society.  W e  only  wish  these  much  respected  gentlemen  could 
see  for  themselves  what  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy  has 
become  throughout  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  even  France,  since  it  has  been  disestablished  and 
disendowed.  The  priest  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  something 
betw'een  a  peasant  and  a  mendicant,  who  is  barely  invited  to 
the  hospitalities  of  the  servants’  hall.  The  representative  of 
religion  is  become  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
members  of  the  community — and  one  of  the  most  despised, 
because  he  does  not  work. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  expect  that  Disestablishment  will 
come  and  not  bring  Disendow'ment  with  it.  And  if  Disendow- 
ment  takes  place,  how  are  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  country 
parishes  to  be  supplied  ?  It  has  never  yet  been  shown,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  sho^vn,  that  from  any  source 
and  by  any  means  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
anything  like  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  now  represents 
the  income  of  the  parochial  clergy,  underpaid  as  they  even 
now  are.  If  something  of  this  kind  is  not  done,  parochial 
ministrations  are  pro  tanto  extinguished.  And  the  poorest, 
the  most  out-of-the-way,  the  most  neglected,  the  least  popu¬ 
lous  parishes,  w’here  spiritual  help  is  most  needed,  are  the 
parishes  which  Avill  suffer  most. 

We  ask  Mr.  Miall  and  his  supporters  whether  they  are 
prepared  for  these  consequences.  *  A  religion  that  is  Avorth 
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*  anything  will  always  contrive  to  find  the  means  of  its  own 
‘  sustentation  and  culture  and  extension.  It  always  has  done 
‘  so  except  where  its  elasticity  and  vitality  has  been  withered 
‘  by  a  system  of  public  endowments.’  So  says  Mr.  Miall, 
speaking  marvels.  Protestantism  surely  is  a  religion  that  is 
worth  something.  Protestantism  has  not  been  withered  by 
public  endowments  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Has  Pro¬ 
testantism  contrived  to  find  the  means  of  its  own  sustentation 
and  culture  and  extension  in  those  countries  ?*  And  even  if 
the  Church  of  England  could  so  contrive,  being  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  still  to  live  and  flourish,  is  that  any  reason  for 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  ?  ‘  A  man  who  is  good 

*  for  anything  will  always  contrive  to  get  his  living.’  Is  that 
any  reason  for  stripping  him  naked  and  turning  him  out  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness?  ‘Depend  upon  it  that  faith  in 
‘  Christianity  is  not  yet  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  this  country  as  to 
‘  suffer  a  single  village  community  to  remain  destitute  of  the 

*  means  of  religious  instruction  and  Divine  worship!’  And 
are  we  to  deprive  the  village  communities  of  their  present 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  Divine  worship,  just  to 
satisfy  ourselves  whether  Mr.  Miall’s  estimate  of  Christian 
faith  in  England  is  or  is  not  extravagant?  ‘  Yes,’ says  Mr. 
Miall,  first  because  ‘  the  Church  is  convulsed  by  internal 
‘  dissensions.’  Well,  but  after  all,  these  internal  dissensions 
do  not  harm  him,  and  surely  he  might  give  the  dissentients 
an  option  to  take  the  initiative  in  self-cure.  If  the  Church 
of  England  thinks  that  her  internal  maladies  are  not  likely  to 
be  cured  by  social  humiliation  and  pecuniary  fine,  why  should 
these  remedies  be  adopted  on  the  advice  of  one  who  is  not 
supposed  to  be  particularly  friendly  to  her  practices  or  her 
doctrines  ? 

But  then  he  adds,  to  all  the  Nonconformist  bodies  ‘  the 

*  State  Church,  in  the  very  nature  of  things  presents  itself  in 

*  the  light  of  a  monopoly,  sometimes  barefaced  and  repulsive, 

*  sometimes  veiled  and  unobtrusive,  but  always  unjust’  A 
mono^ly  of  what  ?  Of  the  right  to  teach  the  people  religion  ? 
This  is  not  so.  Every  town,  every  hamlet,  is  open  to  Mr. 
Miall.  He  can  raise  his  ‘  Ebenezer  ’  w'herever  he  Ukes,  and  in 

*  Not  long  ago  we  were  asked  by  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  church 
in  a  great  city  of  Southern  France  to  subscribe  for  the  repair  of  his 
Temple  (as  he  called  it).  We  remonstrated,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Protestants  of  Clermont  could  surely  rebuild  their  own  church,  if  they 
wanted  one.  The  answer  was,  that  the  fund  could  not  be  raised 
vrithout  English  assistance ;  and,  preposterous  as  the  claim  was,  we 
believe  the  worthy  man  got  his  money. 
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many  places  it  has  been  done.  The  Church  costs  him  nothing, 
and  if  it  were  disendowed  that  disendowment  would  not 
bring  him  a  penny  towards  building  his  chapel.  Many  village 
churches  would  doubtless  be  shut  up  or  feebly  supplied  by 
the  incompetent  and  uninfluential  ministrations  of  literates 
and  scripture-readers.  But  not  more  chapels  would  be  built, 
and  the  ‘  hungry  sheep,’  who  at  all  events  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  kept  from  spiritual  and  moral  and  intellectual 
death  by  the  husks  of  an  Establishment,  would  perish  in  too 
many  cases  of  absolute  inanition. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Miall  will  say  the  monopoly  of  which  he 
speaks  is  a  monopoly  of  State  support.  Does  he  then  want 
concurrent  endowment  ?  Certainly  not,  for  State  pay  is  the 
accui*sed  thing  which  he  >rill  not  touch.  Then  worse  than 
the  dog  of  the  fable,  he  will  exclude  the  parson  from  a  manger 
which  he  himself  refuses  to  enter ! 

Last  of  all,  says  Mr.  Miall,  ‘  to  the  great  wage-earning 
‘  class  both  in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  the 
‘  Church  has  ceased  to  have  any  attractions.’  It  certainly 
has  more  than  it  ever  had  before.  But  has  Dissent  any  greater 
attractions  ?  In  the  rural  districts  we  think  not,  except  as  to 
a  very  few,  the  pious  poor,  who  are  so  apt  to  adopt  some  form 
of  Methodism,  and  those  we  suppose  we  may  say  Mr.  Miall 
has  already.  And  even  in  the  towns,  if  Dissent  be  in  any 
wise  more  popular  than  Episcopacy,  every  man  is  free  to 
choose  the  chapel,  nor  would  men  be  more  free  in  their 
religious  choice  if  the  Church  of  England  were  disestablished 
and  disendowed  to-morrow. 

It  is  possible  we  may  be  told  by  the  advocates  of  Dises¬ 
tablishment  to  look  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  There  is  this 
great  distinction  between  the  case  of  Ireland  and  our  own, 
that  in  Ireland  a  parochial  system  existed  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  that  parochial  system  which  was  being  abolished, 
and  which  was  not  the  system  of  the  people.  True  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Ireland  are  not  legally  parochial, 
but  they  are  practically  so,  and  the  priest  exercises  a  terri¬ 
torial  function  in  Ireland  just  as  truly  as  the  parson  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  do  not  desire  to  underrate  the  English  peasant.  He 
has  good  qualities  which  are  little  known  except  to  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  immediate  contact.  But  a  fondness  for  the 
services  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs  is  not  one  of  these 
good  qualities,  and  if  the  continuance  of  those  services  de¬ 
pended  on  his  efforts,  he  neither  could  nor  would  make  any 
effort  to  continue  them.  The  Irish  peasant  feels  it  to  be  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  go  to  Mass,  and  he  contributes  largely  to  the 
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support  of  the  parish  priest  by  the  payment  of  enormous  dues 
on  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals  which  occur  in  his 
family.  The  English  peasant  never  has  had  to  pay  more  than 
a  trifle  for  these  rites  ;  if  he  had,  he  would  assuredly  rather  go 
without  them,  as  he  does  not  believe  that  his  own  salvation,  or 
that  of  his  family,  depend  upon  them. 

Where  the  Congregational  system  exists,  as  it  now  does  to  a 
great  extent  in  all  towns,  there  the  Congregational  system 
wou^d  continue  alike  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  Of 
the  seven  hundred  London  churches  perhaps  not  one-tenth  is 
parochial  except  in  name.  If  a  Tyburnian  Evangelist  migrates 
into  South  Kensington,  his  congregation  flocks  after  him  Sun¬ 
day  by  Sunday.  The  listeners  who  hang  upon  Broad  Church 
eloquence  in  St.  James’s  Square  are  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  London,  just  as  the  lovers  of  ritual  hasten  from  every 
quarter  to  All  Saints  Margaret  Street  and  St.  Paul’s 
Knightsbridge.  And  so  it  Avill  be  after  Disestablishment  as 
well  as  before  it,  except  that  seat-room  for  the  poor,  slender 
and  inadequate  as  it  is  at  present,  will  then,  in  all  probability, 
become  still  more  slender  and  still  more  inadequate.  But 
where  the  parochial  system  prevails  at  present,  and  subject  to 
existing  incumbencies,  the  whole  charge  of  maintaining  a  minis¬ 
ter  will  fall  upon  the  comparatively  few  who  are  both  willing 
and  able  to  undertake  it.  IVIr.  Miall  tells  us  that  the  revenue 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  ‘  abstracted  from  the  common  fund 

*  . to  provide  religious  means  for  the  upper  and  richer 

*  half  of  the  community.’  We  deny  this  in  toto,  so  far  as 
the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  concerned.  We  defy 
Mr.  ISIiall  to  prove  that  this,  or  anything  like  this,  is  the 
case.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘  common  fund,’  except  in 
so  far  as  money  is  raised  by  taxation  or  rent-charge  for  public 
purposes.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  country  parishes  the 
squire,  like  all  who  choose  to  go  to  church,  gets  his  religious 
services  for  nothing  so  far  as  the  payment  of  the  minister  is 
concerned.  But  who  pays  the  clerk  and  sexton,  the  lighting, 
cleansing,  warming,  and  repair  of  the  church  ?  In  all  cases 
‘  the  upper  and  richer  half  of  the  community.’  In  toAvns,  and 
especially  in  London,  both  the  expenses  of  the  services  and 
the  salary  of  the  minister  are  very  frequently  paid  by  seat- 
rents  ;  but  in  almost  every  church  there  are  many  free  sittings, 
the  occupants  of  which  contribute  nothing  either  as  tithe  or 
as  church-rate.  They  pay  nothing  either  to  the  officiating 
minister  or  towards  the  ofiice  itself. 

The  fact  is,  and  the  statistics  of  Nonconformity  prove  it, 
that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  a  Congregational  system.  In 
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the  towns,  in  the  more  respectable  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  in  the  larger  villages,  we  find  the  bulk  of  Nonconformist 
chapels.  In  the  smaller  villages  and  in  the  more  degraded 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  they  are  hardly  to  be  seen.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  new  ‘  interests  ’  are 
created  among  Churchmen  on  the  one  hand  and  among 
Dissenters  on  the  other,  to  see  that  without  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  the  Congregational  system  cannot  live,  except  perhaps 
after  the  manner  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.  Among 
Churchmen,  the  first  thing  done  in  a  new  neighbourhood  where 
a  want  of  church  services  is  felt  is  to  build  and  to  some  extent 
endow  a  church,  cutting  oflp  a  district  of  which  the  new  church 
is  to  be  the  ecclesiastic^  centre ;  then  to  appoint  a  clergyman ; 
lastly  to  collect  a  congregation.  Among  Dissenters  on  the 
other  hand,  the  *  interest  ’  begins  by  drawing  together  a  few 
persons  to  a  religious  service,  probably  conducted  by  a  theo¬ 
logical  student  or  a  layman ;  if  numbers  increase,  a  room  is 
hired,  a  regular  minister  undertakes  the  service,  and  a  con¬ 
gregation  grows ;  last  of  all  an  effort  is  made,  and  a  chapel 
rises.  The  processes  are  thus  exactly  the  converse  of  one 
another.  In  the  one  we  have,  first  the  material  building,  then 
the  minister,  then  the  flock — in  the  other,  first  the  flock, 
then  the  minister,  then  the  material  building.  But  if  we 
have  a  sparse  population  and  very  little  interest  in  religious 
matters,  as  in  most  country  districts,  or  a  swarming  population 
and  no  interest  at  all,  as  in  so  many  of  the  lower  town  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  seems  impossible  to  take  the  very  first  step.  And  even 
if  the  first  step  has  been  provided  as  in  country  districts  by 
existing  fabrics,  where  is  the  vast  sum  to  come  from  which  is 
to  endow  twenty  thousand  churches  ?  Will  the  ‘  rush  of 
‘  voluntary  effort  ’  supply  six  millions  a  year,  or  five  millions, 
or  three  millions,  sums  equal  to  an  income-tax  varying  from 
fourpence  to  twopence  ?  But  when  we  urge  these  considera¬ 
tions  we  are  met  by  an  argument  in  another  direction.  Look, 
says  ‘  the  Nonconformist,’  at  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
who  have  examined  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  agriculture,  and  see  what  they  say  of  the 
rural  parishes,  and  after  that,  defend  if  you  can  the  existence 
of  so  useless  a  body  of  men  as  the  Rural  Clergy. 

We  do  defend  it.  We  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Rural  Clergy,  deficient  as  in  past  times  especially  their 
ministrations  have  been,  the  sm^  amount  of  *  sweetness  and 
‘  light  ’  which  now  exists  in  the  rural  parishes  would  have  been 
changed  into  unmixed  bitterness  and  darkness  which  could  be 
felt.  We  say  that  the  poor  would  have  lost  their  best,  often 
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their  only  friend ;  that  so  far  as  religious  instruction  goes,  the 
most  that  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  veiy^  many  parishes 
would  have  been  the  unlettered  teaching  of  some  section  of 
Methodism,  and  that  all  those  influences  which  a  clergyman 
can  bring,  and  mostly  does  bring,  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
physical,  educational,  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people 
would  have  been  utterly  lost  and  extinguished.  And  for  what 
end  ?  There  is  but  one  end  that  we  can  see,  and  that  is  in 
order  that  the  inferiority  of  position  under  which  Dissenting 
ministers  labour  as  compared  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  may  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Miall  tells  us  that  the  operation  of  this  State  Church 
policy  has  been  to  condemn  by  law  one  half,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom,  ‘  to  occupy  before  the  law  an 
‘  inferior  position  as  compared  with  the  other  half ;  to  be 

*  tolerated,  endured,  humiliated  in  that  which  they  regard  as 

*  their  most  incontestable  right,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
‘  most  sacred  obligations.’  And  he  further  asserts  that  thereby 
is  ‘  the  lesser  half  (we  will  say)  of  the  community  beholden  to 
‘  the  greater  half  for  their  liberty  to  worship  God  as  conscience 

*  may  direct  them  ;  and  whilst  they  do  so,  witnessing  the  appro- 

*  priation  of  resources  common  to  both,  to  the  exclusive  support 

*  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  stronger  of  the  two.’  We 
think  we  have  said  enough  as  to  the  duties  which  the  clergy 
discharge  to  prove  that  this  last  assertion  is  by  no  means 
accurate ;  but  if  it  were,  it  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  the 
mouth  of  a  man  who  repudiates  all  desire  for  concurrent  en- 
doAvment,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  even  Mr.  Miall 
would  rejoice  at  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  by  the 
absorption  or  realisation  of  the  tithe  rent-charge.  But  to 
turn  to  the  earlier  part  of  these  quotations.  How  does  a 
Dissenter  occupy  before  the  law  an  inferior  position  to  a 
Churchman,  and  how  would  that  position  be  altered  by  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  ?  Has  not  a  Dissenter  the 
same  rights,  the  same  liberties,  the  same  opportunities  of  wor¬ 
shipping  God  according  to  his  conscience  ?  How  can  it  be 
said  that  Churchmen  ‘  tolerate,’  *  endure,’  or  ‘  humiliate  ’  Dis¬ 
senters  in  the  discharge  of  any  obligation  sacred  or  othenvise  ? 
It  was  so,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  Let  us  try  to  state  the  case 
as  history  gives  it,  and  as  it  actually  exists. 

From  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  up  to  nearly  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  bigoted  and  intolerant 
conduct  of  University  authorities  mostly  clerical,  backed  by 
a  Parliament  which  after  two  reforms  does  not  clearly  com¬ 
prehend  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  or  of  national  edu- 
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cation,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  Nonconformists  to  obtain 
admission  for  their  children  in  the  public  schools  or  at  the 
national  universities.  The  consequences  have  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  manifold  injury  to  Dissent  and  to  Churchmanship 
also.  Six  generations  have  been  bom  and  have  died  since 
Charles  II.  For  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  children  of  the 
richer  Nonconformists  had  the  advantage  of  private  training 
under  ministers  who  had  studied  at  the  universities  before  the 
evil  days  of  exclusion.  This  could  last  but  for  a  time,  and  died 
out  early  in  the  last  century.  There  was  then  nothing  left 
for  them  but  ‘  academies  ’  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  private 
schools,  with  the  chance  of  a  Scotch  university  for  those  who 
desired  and  could  afford  college  training.  What  applied  to  the 
laity  applied  also  to  the  clergy,  and  Mr.  Miall  himself  will  tell 
us  how  keenly  this  educational  inferiority  of  their  ministers 
has  always  been  felt  among  the  more  enlightened  of  his  co¬ 
religionists.  But  it  had  a  double  effect.  It  lowered  the  social 
position  of  the  second  and  successive  generations  of  Dissenting 
ministers,  and  it  deterred  members  of  the  Nonconformist  aris¬ 
tocracy  from  entering  the  ministry.  It  did  still  worse.  It 
produced  a  continuing  sense  of  wrong,  galling  and  tormenting 
beyond  measure,  most  injurious  to  manliness  and  straightfor¬ 
wardness  of  character,  and  most  difficult  to  bear. 

We  have  used  the  word  aristocracy  as  applied  to  the  higher 
class  of  Nonconformists,  a  word  at  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  smile,  but  which  yet  in  our  view  conveys  a  distinct  mean¬ 
ing.  Pride  of  birth  is  not  a  passion  con6ned  among  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  English  landowner.  It  exists  in  a  remarkable 
degree  among  our  Transatlantic  cousins.  There  is  among 
them  something  akin  to  the  old  Greek  feeling  of  heroic  descent, 
attaching  to  a  pedigree  traceable  from  an  English  ancestor. 
One  curious  instance  of  this  feeling  we  may  mention,  one  out 
of  many  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  Some  years  since 
a  church  in  Suffolk  required  extensive  repairs,  its  tower  having 
suddenly  collapsed,  nearly  burying  the  congregation  in  the 
ruins.  A  ‘  whip  ’  was  accordingly  made  among  all  who  might 
he,  and  among  many  avIio  might  not  be,  supposed  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  ])arish.  Among  the  largest  contributors  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  whose  ancestors  had  been  lords  of  a 
neighbouring  manor  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
whose  family  emigrated  to  America  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Their  property  had  passed  into  other  hands,  but  their  descend¬ 
ant,  himself  a  Unitarian,  sent  fifty  pounds  to  rebuild  a  church 
he  had  never  seen,  in  a  country  he  had  never  visited,  and 
belonging  to  a  religious  communion  alien  from  his  oavu. 
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This  pride  of  birth  has  always  existed  in  the  old  Noncon¬ 
formist  families;  but  it  has  not  been  a  feelinj;  unmixed  with 
pain.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  distanced  in  any  race,  and  least 
so  when  the  defeat  is  owing  to  being  handicapped  by  one’s 
enemies.  So  petty  ])crsecution  has  had  its  ordinary  result, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  of  Nonconformist  families 
have  silently  and  gradually  deserted  the  meeting  house,  and 
returned  to  the  Church  which  drove  out  their  forefathers. 

Hut  the  educational  exclusion  produced  another  evil  result 
to  clergy  as  well  as  laity  among  the  Nonconformists.  One  of 
the  many  pieces  of  chance  good  fortune  which  has  accrued  to 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  fact  that  her  ministers  have 
never  been  subjected  to  a  different  course  of  university  train¬ 
ing  from  that  which  her  laymen  undergo.  Their  college 
career  has  been  the  same,  they  have  sat  in  the  same  lecture- 
rooms,  dined  in  the  same  hall,  attended  or  neglected  the  same 
religious  services,  mingled  in  the  same  sports.  It  may  be  said 
that  special  religious  preparation  was  not  given  where  it  ought 
to  have  been,  but  that  is  a  want  Avhich  has  been  of  late  years 
in  great  measure  8ui)plied.  The  efiect  of  this  general  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  very  much  to  diminish  that  narrowness  which  is 
so  apt  to  attach  to  any  merely  professional  drill,  and  to  prevent 
the  young  ecclesiastic  from  forgetting,  while  taking  orders, 
that  he  is  still  a  citizen.  AVith  Dissenters,  unfortunately,  this 
has  been  too  little  the  case.  Since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  their  academies  have  been  exclusively  theological,  and 
the  future  ])astor  has  had  no  opportunities  of  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  intercourse  with  those  who  are  to  be  the  members  of 
his  dock.  Religious  tests  have  shut  him  out  from  w-hat  ought 
to  be,  and  w'hat  are  rajiidly  growing  to  be,  national  institutions 
— the  old  universities,  and  the  accidents  of  custom  have  de- 
])rived  him  of  any  chance  of  a  general  education  elsewdiere. 
How  could  it  be  that  he  should  be  otherwise  than  keenly  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  therefore  keenly  alive  to  any  slight  put  upon  his 
order?  AVe  believe  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we 
ascribe  the  greater  part  of  the  movement  for  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment  to  this  feeling ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  curious  that  both  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  last  session  are  retired  Dissenting  ministers. 

Is  there  then  no  cure  for  this  state  of  things  except  the 
cure  suggested  by  Air.  Miall?  Or  would  his  cure  be  suc¬ 
cessful  ?  Social  inequalities  are  not  to  be  levelled  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  nor  can  any  measure  of  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  raise  a  half-educated  Dissenting  minister  to 
the  same  point  in  the  social  scale  as  his  better-born  and  better- 
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taught  Episcopalian  rival.  But  there  are  influences  at  work 
which  we  sincerely '  hope  may  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things.  A  notice  contained  in  *  the  English  Independent  ’  of 
Nov.  23,  1871,  struck  us  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

‘  The  services  in  connexion  with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  B. 
Reed,  M.A.,  late  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  .  .  .  were 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.’ 

Mr.  Reed  is,  we  believe,  a  son  of  the  M.P.  of  that  name,  and 
grandson  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  a  well-known  and  in  his  life¬ 
time  very  distinguished  Dissenting  minister,  founder  of  the 
Reedham  Asylum,  and  otherwise  eminent  for  good  works. 
Mr.  Reed’s  social  position,  therefore,  will  admit  of  no  ques¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  he  has  distinguished  himself 
at  the  first  college  in  the  empire — that  he  has  held  his  own 
against  the  picked  men  of  the  public  schools — which  will 
insure  him  respect,  wherever  he  goes,  from  his  clerical  neigh¬ 
bours  of  whatever  denomination.  No  clergyman  in  his  vicinity 
can  fail  to  recognise  Mr.  Reed’s  claims,  except  by  forfeiting 
his  own  character  for  good  sense ;  no  neighbouring  layman  will 
feel  that  any  social  barrier  exists  such  as  too  often  excludes 
the  Dissenting  minister  from  the  hospitalities  and  acquaintance¬ 
ship  of  the  well-to-do  and  educated  classes.  The  peculLar 
advantage  of  an  English  clergyman  is,  that  he  is,  so  to  speak, 
on  a  level  with  all.  Like  a  still  more  inevitable  personage, — 

‘  a;quo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 

Regumque  turres.’ 

But  it  is  on  account  of  his  supposed  education,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  monopoly  of  tithe-rent  charge,  that  every  door  is 
thus  open  to  receive  him.  And  it  is  only  by  similar  means 
that  !^Ir.  ^liall  and  Mr.  Richard  ^vill  be  able  to  bridge  over 
that  great  social  gulf  which  is  fixed  in  English  society  between 
Churchman  and  Dissenter,  especially  between  the  clerical 
members  of  both  communions. 

Perhaps  no  controversy  has  ever  more  signally  Illustrated 
the  old  rule  that  ‘  dolus  latet  in  generalibus  ’  than  this  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Of  this 
species  of  fallacy  Mr.  Miall’s  speech  is  full ;  and  as  these  lines 
pass  through  the  press  we  have  met  in  ‘  The  Bee-Hive  ’  news¬ 
paper  with  an  address  from  a  committee  of  w’orking  men  to  the 
w'orking  classes  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  noticeable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  similar  peculiarity.  After  remarking  that  ‘  !Mr. 
‘  Gladstone  closed  his  speech  by  suggesting  to  JMr.  Miall  that 
‘  he  must  fii’st  convince  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  wisdom 
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*  and  justice  of  his  policy,  before  expecting  Parliament  to 

*  adopt  it,  ’  the  address  summarises  the  views  of  its  wTiters : — 

*  1.  They  regard  matters  of  religion  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
conscience,  in  which  everything  must  be  left  between  man  and  his 
Maker.* 

This  sentence  has  the  advantage  of  making  nearly  equal  sense 
however  we  may  transpose  it,  as  it  happens  that  *  matters  of 
‘  religion,’  ‘  the  domain  of  conscience,’  and  ‘  everything  between 

*  man  and  his  Maker,’  are  nearly  convertible  terms.  What  is 
meant,  however,  no  doubt  is  the  safe  but  not  altogether  novel 
proposition  that  men  should  worship  as  they  please  and  where 
they  please.  Possibly  some  members  of  this  Committee  take 
one  step  farther  and  add  ‘  and  if  they  please ;  ’  but  at  all 
events  it  is  hard  to  see  how  liberty  of  conscience  would  be 
promoted  by  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

‘  2.  They  are  of  opinion  that  since  the  State  Church  in  one  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  disestablished,  it  is  both  unjust  and  in¬ 
consistent  not  to  deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  State  Church  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 

In  other  words,  perhaps  more  homely,  what  is  sauce  for  the 

foose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  even  though  the  alleged  gander 
e  a  bird  of  an  entirely  different  feather  or  perhaps  not 
even  a  bird  at  all.  W e  might  just  as  fairly  say  that  as  no 
part  of  Ireland  is  forty  miles  from  salt  w'ater,  it  is  ‘  both  unjust 
‘  and  inconsistent  ’  that  any  part  of  England  should  be  so  either. 

‘  3.  They  are  persuaded  from  observation  and  experience  that  the 
State  Church  has  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  task  for  which  it  was 
established ;  and  are  also  convinced  that  its  existence,  as  such,  is  a 
fatal  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  churches  ol 
any  kind  profess  to  keep  in  view.’ 

Probably  the  person  who  composed  this  sentence  meant  to  say 
*  the  task  for  w'hich  it  is  established,’  as  if  he  has  any  clear 
notions  on  the  history  of  the  subject  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
exactly  approves  of  the  objects  for  which  lords  of  manors  gave 
their  land  and  paid  their  tithes  in  the  twelfth  century.  But, 
passing  this,  let  us  take  only  one  example  of  its  usefulness, 
and  ask  the  Avorking  man  where  the  education  of  the  country 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  if  it  had  not  been  for  lay  and 
clerical  members  of  ‘  the  State  Church.’  So  long  ago  as  1858 
there  were  19,559  week-day  schools  supported  by  the  Church 
of  England,  with  1,187,086  scholars,  while  there  were  but 
362,226  scholars  in  the  3,088  schools  supported  by  other  de¬ 
nominations,  and  43,098  in  the  357  schools  not  specially  con- 
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nected  with  any  denomination.  No  doubt  these  first  numbers 
have  since  1858  greatly  increased,  and  no  doubt  also  they  will 
still  more  increase  in  the  next  two  years,  when  the  effect  of 
those  building  grants  which  the  secularists  so  much  dislike 
shall  become  apparent.  Yet  why  there  should  be  any  cause 
to  regret  that  an  expenditure  from  the  public  exchequer  of 
not  more  than  400,0007.  should  draw  upwards  of  1,600,000/. 
from  private  pockets  we  cannot  imagine,  particularly  when 
this  will  give  school  accommodation  to  nearly  half  a  million  of 
children.  The  fact  is  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  a  much  larger 
sense,  the  Church  is  the  greatest  educational  establishment  in 
the  country ;  and  while  we  are  spending  and  proposing  to  spend 
vast  sums  raised  by  rates  and  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools,  we  are  asked  to  abolish  a  means  of  education  which 
costs  us  nothing.  Just  as  we  are  founding  a  vast  national 
establishment  to  teach  everything  except  religion,  we  propose 
to  sweep  away  another  national  establishment  which  teaches 
too,  and  whose  only  cause  of  offence  is  that  religion  is  what  it 
teaches. 

While  these  people  are  talking  of  endowment  and  establish¬ 
ment  as  things  of  the  past,  created  long  ago,  and  which  have 
failed  to  accomplish  their  task,  they  seem  utterly  unconscious 
that  the  work  of  endowment  is  going  on  every  day  on  an 
enormous  scale  under'  their  eyes.  Bishoprics  have  been 
founded,  churches  are  built,  cathedrals  are  repaired,  charitable 
trusts  are  created,  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund  has  reached 
half  a  million ;  and  all  this  property  has  accumulated  and  is 
accumulating,  by  voluntary  gifts  for  the  national  benefit,  and 
is  now  invested  on  the  faith  of  what?  On  the  faith  of  the 
laws  which  maintain  and  govern  the  perpetuity  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
what  Establishment  really  means,  and  what  changes  would  be 
produced  by  Disestablishment.  We  have  marked  out  the 
results,  most  injurious  as  we  believe,  which  -would  inevitably 
ensue  from  Disendowment.  We  have  given  what  we  think  to 
be  sound  reasons  for  a  belief  that  the  whole  agitation  arises  as 
much  from  soreness  of  feeling  as  from  any  deliberate  convic¬ 
tion  that  any  wrong  is  done  by  the  present  system.  And  we 
have  expressed  our  view  that  it  is  not  legislative  enactment 
which  will  cure  professional  jealousy,  and  that  no  abolition  of 
the  parochial  system  will  place  a  half-trained  and,  as  a  rule, 
humbly-born  class,  on  a  level  with  men  whose  very  profession, 
implying  as  it  does  a  participation  in  the  best  education  the 
country  can  afford,  is  their  passport  to  a  position  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  birth  or  lineage. 
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Art.  V. — Memoir  and  Letters  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

London:  1870. 

^HiRTY  years  have  jmssed  since  the  death  of  the  distin- 
guish^  physiologist  whose  letters  are  published  in  the 
volume  before  us ;  and  the  volume  itself  has  been  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  readers.  We  need  not,  however,  offer 
any  apology  for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  an  analysis  of  its 
contents,  and  of  the  character,  merits,  and  services  of  a  most 
accomplished  and  remarkable  man  ;  thinking  that  it  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest  to  a  new  generation  to  study  the  career 
and  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most  unobtrusive,  but,  in 
our  times,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our  race.  In 
these  letters  we  find  photographed  the  inner  life  and  common 
thoughts  of  one  who  united  to  rare  practical  genius  social 
graces  and  tastes  which  do  not  always  acoonipany  it.  The 
picture  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  and  suggests  several  points  of 
interesting  reflection. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  all  of 
whom  started  in  the  race  of  life  Avith  fcAv  adventitious  aids. 
Their  father  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  brought  up  his  family  on  the  slender  emoluments 
which,  in  the  last  century,  such  a  vocation  implied.  Even  now, 
the  clergy  of  that  communion  in  Scotland  are  but  scantily  pro¬ 
vided  for;  but,  in  those  days,  they  had  but  precarious  and 
very  limited  sources  of  income.  Although  generally  some  of 
the  Avealthier  classes  attended  their  ministrations,  they  were 
still  in  the  rank  of  Dissenting  clergy,  AA-ith  little  hold  on  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  Avith  but  little  means  or  hope  of 
extending  their  influence,  or  of  raising  their  position.  The 
father  of  these  young  men  came  of  a  Presbyterian  house,  but 
had  changed  his  ecclesiastical  views  at  college ;  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  the  humble  calling  he  had  chosen,  and  left  to  his 
family  little  but  the  independent  spirit  of  his  example,  and  the 
refined  and  intellectual  cast  of  his  character. 

The  career  of  his  four  sons — Robert,  John,  George,  and 
Charles,  although  none  of  them  rose  to  any  pinnacle  of  Avorldly 
fortune,  affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  aspiring  spirk  of 
youth.  They  all  made  their  mark  on  the  world,  and  were 
eminent  and  distinguished  in  the  professions  Avhich  they 
adopted.  They  started  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  and 
were  sustained  by  their  OAvn  self-reliance,  and  by  mutual  aid. 
They  were  a  type  of  what  Scotsmen  in  those  days  were.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  type  remains  ;  but  we  may  see  in  their 
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history,  and  read  very  clearly  and  graphically  portrayed  in 
this  little  volume,  the  national  character  as  it  stood  towards 
the  end  of  last  century.  That  century  had  dSne  great  things 
for  Scotland.  The  Union  had  carried  off  its  Parliament, 
and  among  other  results  had  carried  off  wdth  the  Parliament 
a  host  of  jobbers  and  intriguers  who  had  repressetl  and  stifled 
the  energies  of  the  natibn.  From  that  time,  rivalry  with 
England  in  the  field  of'  intellect,  and  a  desire  to  gain  not 
a  local  but  an  imperial  position,  Avas  the  incentive  which  fired 
every  well-descended  Scot.  At  home,  political  eminence  was 
all  but  excluded ;  but  the  energies  of  the  race  were  devoted  to 
two  sources  of  progress — to  the  cultivation  of  their  barren  hills 
and  marshy  plains,  and  to  those  intellectual  pursuits  which 
might  bring  them  up  to  the  mark  of  their  richer  sister. 
Before  the  century  had  nearly  closed,  these  efforts,  pursued 
amid  many  disadvantages,  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
Scottish  school  of  agriculture  and  of  a  Scottish  school  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  golden  prizes  of  the  East  thrown  open  to  her  sons, 
sent  back  many  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  house,  w’ho  had  left  the 
ancestral  castle  penniless,  to  spend  his  well-earned  rupees  on 
the  slopes  and  valleys  of  his  native  land.  Meanwhile  the'' 
reputation  of  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Reid  had 
founded  a  school  not  of  thought  only,  but  of  study.  To 
write  as  these  men  had  written,  so  as  to  command  the  attention 
and  applause  of  England,  was  the  one  great  ambition  of  the 
aspiring  Scottish  student,  and  the  desire  infused  into  the 
scholastic  and  academic  life  an  amount  of  impulse  and  incen¬ 
tive  to  thorough  work  which  we  fear  has  in  these  days  much 
abated. 

The  four  brothers,  of  whom  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  the 
youngest,  Avere  very  early  deprived  of  their  father,  Avho  died  in 
1779.  At  this  time  the  eldest,  Robert,.  Avas  little  over  twenty- 
one  ;  the  second,  John,  Avas  only  scArenteen  ;  George,  only 
nine,  and  Charles,  five.  Yet,  like  more  than  one  Scottish 
family — the  Malcolms,  for  instance,  to  Avhom  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Pulteney  belonged — they  all  became  distinguished.  But  the 
Malcolms,  although  only  the  sons  of  a  substantial  Scottish 
yeoman,  had  good  friends  and  early  advantages.  The  family 
of  the  poor  Episcopal  clergyman  had  no  such  aid.  Under 
what  diflSculties  they  received  their  early  training  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  simply  told  in  a  little  memoir  compiled 
by  George : — ‘  Our  circumstances,’  he  said,  ‘  were  so  narrow, 
‘  that  my  education  Avas  much  stinted,  the  rest  of  the  family 
*  expenses  having  gradually  increased ;  so  that  my  schooling, 
‘  Avhich  required  no  more  than  five  shillings  a  quarter,  could  not 
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*  be  continued  after  I  waa  eleven  years  old.’  The  rest  was 
accomplished  by  his  own  private  study,  and  the  efforts  of  a 
most  affectionate  and  praiseworthy  mother.  Such  were  the 
foundations  on  which,  in  those  days,  the  energy  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Scottish  youth  could  build  the  attainments  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

Of  the  four  brothers,  Robert,  the  eldest,  on  whose  exertions 
probably  much  of  the  progress  of  the  family  depended,  had 
the  least  conspicuous  career,  although  he  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
doubted  ability,  kindly  disposition,  and  clear  judgment.  He 
adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet.  He  ultimately  became 
Professor  of  Conveyancing  in  that  lx)dy,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  practical  works  of  standard  reputation  on  various 
legal  subjects.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1816. 

The  second  son,  John  Bell,  was  a  much  more  remarkable 
man,  and  was  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  very  varied  and  un¬ 
common  quality.  Devoted,  as  it  was  said,  by  his  father,  out 
of  gratitude  for  a  successful  operation  of  which  he  was  the 
subject,  to  the  medical  profession,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
renowned  surgeons  of  his  time.  Slender  as  may  have  been 
his  original  advantages,  he  not  only  obtained  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation,  but  had  travelled  through  Russia  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  before  he  commenced  his  professional  career.  Between 
1786  and  1796,  young  as  he  Mas,  he  lectured  Avith  great 
success  on  surgery  in  Edinburgh,  and  very  early  formed  for 
himself  a  high  reputation ;  Avhile  as  an  operator  his  fame 
became  second  to  none  in  Europe,  and  many  resorted  to  him 
from  England  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  had  many 
accomplishments.  He  was  a  clever  draughtsman,  a  good  classic, 
and  had  literary  knowledge,  as  M’ell  as  literary  ability,  of  a 
high  order.  After  failing  health  had  compelled  him  to  travel, 
he  wrote  and  illustrated  a  volume  of  ‘  Observations  on  Italy,’ 
indicating  considerable  poM-ers  of  appreciation  as  Avell  as  of 
composition.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1820. 

He  was  a  singular,  restless,  persistent,  combative  man, 
inspired  with  a  volatile  essence  of  genius,  which  made  him 
popular,  interesting,  and  sometimes  uncertain.  His  good 
taste,  refined  artistic  perception,  his  love  and  knowledge  of 
music,  and  his  resources  in  conversation,  rendered  him  a 
favourite  in  society.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  and 
his  habits  of  thorough  investigation,  brought  him  to  its  head, 
while  his  ill-concealed  scorn  of  venerable  pomposity  embroiled 
him  M'ith  many  combatants.  We  looked  the  other  day  into  a 
volume  Avhich  contained  the  letters  of  ‘  Jonathan  Dawplucker,’ 
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a  sobriquet  which  having  been  used  against  John  Bell  by 
a  professional  antagonist,  he  adopted  in  a  very  effective  retort. 
It  was  a  provincial  squabble  among  Edinburgh  surgeons  ;  and 
one  cannot  help  being  amused  by  the  power  and  vigour  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  conflict,  the  cause  of  which  no  reader  of  the 
present  day  can  discover.  But  the  combatants,  Barclay, 
John  Bell,  and  Gregory,  were  masters  of  their  weapons;  and 
even  in  total  ignorance  of  the  casus  belli,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck,  as  well  as  diverted,  by  the  keenness  of  John 
Bell’s  style,  his  fertility  of  illustration,  and  his  wonderful  com¬ 
mand  of  picturesque  personality. 

George  Joseph  Bell,  the  third  son,  was  eight  years  younger 
than  John,  having  been  born  in  1770.  We  have  already 
mentioned  how  scanty  were  the  resources  of  his  education. 
Yet  indomitable  spirit  carried  him  through,  and  he  joined  the 
Scottish  Bar  in  1791.  He  says  he  was  then  devoid  of  friends 
and  interest,  but  he  was,  before  long,  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
brilliant  circle.  He  was  contemporary  with  Scott  and  Jeffrey, 
and  some  years  older  than  Brougham,  Horner,  Cockbum, 
and  Moncreiff ;  but  with  them  and  their  associates  his  lot  in 
life  was  cast,  and  he  maintained  throughout  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  a  foremost  pkce  among  them.  As  a  lawyer, 
he  has  left  a  reputation  which  renders  his  authority  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Stair,  the  great  oracle  and  arbiter  of 
Scottish  jurisprudence.  His  great  work  on  the  Laws  of  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  a  profound 
Commentary  on  Mercantile  Law,  will  ever  remain  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  learning,  sagacity,  and  logical  power.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  which  had  been  made,  with  the  exception  of  some 
desultory  although  ingenious  essays  by  Lord  Karnes,  to 
harmonise  and  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  Law-merchant  as 
practically  applied  in  the  Courts  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Its 
authority  and  reputation  has  grown  rather  than  diminished 
since  his  death,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  England  and  in 
America ;  *  and  every  resort  to  it  in  order  to  solve  emerging 
questions  only  tends  to  illustrate  more  strongly  the  perspi¬ 
cacity  and  breadth  of  his  legal  knowledge.  The  present 
Bankrupt  Law  of  Scotland,  Avith  which  traders  seem  to  be 
fairly  satisfied,  has  been  built  entirely  on  the  foundations  which 
he  laid,  and  conduces  not  less  to  the  substantial  benefit  of  the 
nation  than  many  more  ostentatious  although  not  more  solid 
reforms. 

*  His  work  is  quoted  in  the  American  Case  before  the  Geneva 
Court  of  Arbitration. 
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His  professional  career  as  regards  ])ractice  -was  for  many 
years  very  successful.  He  had  unusual  powers  of  work  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  especially  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  counsel  stood  very  high.  But  Themis  is  a  fickle 
goddess,  and  in  the  jostling  of  the  distinguished  crowd  to  which 
he  belonged,  in  the  end  he  was  distanced  by  younger  men. 
He  belonged  to  the  unfashionable  school  of  Whig  jx)liticians ; 
nor  did  the  sun  of  patronage  begin  to  shine  on  that  side  of  the 
wall  until  George  Joseph  Bell  had  passed  his  meridian.  At 
one  time  his  promotion  to  the  Bench  seemed  certain.  He  had 
been  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1824,  on  the  state  of  the  Law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  was  placed  on  a  commission  of  inquiry  which  was 
then  appointed.  But  although  Sir  Robert  Peel,  much  to  his 
honour,  appointed  shortly  afterwards  four  of  the  Whig  leaders 
to  the  Scottish  Bench,  they  were  all  in  front  of  him  in  profes¬ 
sional  practice.  His  acceptance  of  the  Chair  of  Scots  Law  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  although  his  election  was  a  de¬ 
served  tribute  to  his  eminence,  rather  increased  the  current 
which  drifted  him  from  ordinary  business. 

So,  however,  it  was.  The  ebb  of  the  waters  set  in,  as  it 
has  done  with  many  another  man  of  mark  in  that  unstable 
ocean.  It  did  so  with  Henry  Erskine,  who  had  been  a  leader 
at  the  Bar  of  Scotland  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  did  so 
with  George  Joseph  Bell.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  the 
less  ambitious  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  those  of  the  office 
of  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which 
Walter  Scott  had  preceded  him. 

In  private  he  was  a  most  amiable,  cultivated,  and  agreeable 
man.  He  was  refined,  even  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  and  ardent 
in  all  intellectual  pursuits.  AVith  none  of  the  mercurial  rest¬ 
lessness  of  his  elder  brother,  he  was  graver,  and  of  sedate  and 
dignified  deportment.  But  he  was  full  of  latent  fire  and  life ; 
a  sound  though  not  surly  critic  ;  popular  with  his  ow’ii  circle, 
and  very  genial  and  kindly  to  a  rising  generjition — a  sure  sign 
of  a  well-regulated  heart.  A  noble  picture  of  him  by  Raeburn, 
one  of  that  master’s  best  portraits,  hangs  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  holds  a  -worthy 
place  in  a  collection  remarkable  both  for  subject  and  for 
artistic  merit.  It  recalls  very  vividly  the  features  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Professor,  and  the  combined  acuteness  and  geni¬ 
ality  of  his  pleasant  face.  But  had  he  been  left  to  choose  a 
memorial  for  himself,  we  are  not  sure  but  he  -would  have 
preferred  to  the  enduring  fame  of  his  Commentaries,  or  the 
immortality  conferred  by  the  pencil  of  Raeburn,  the  unob- 
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trusive  but  most  touching  and  graceful  lineaments  sketched 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  letters  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  are 
letters  mainly  to  his  brother  George — commenced  in  compa¬ 
rative  youth,  and  continued  throughout  the  struggles,  successes, 
and  anxieties  of  riper  age.  The  warm-hearted  affection  and 
thorough  sympathy  which  subsisted  between  the  hvx>  brothers  is 
charmingly  portrayed  in  the  series  of  letters  before  us.  They 
represent  the  younger  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  light ; 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  more  in  this  respect  the  memorial 
of  George  than  of  Charles.  It  is  natural  and  usual  for  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  affectionate  younger  brother  to  look  up  nnth  ad¬ 
miration  and  love  to  one  some  years  his  elder,  and  already 
launched  on  the  stream  of  life.  But  it  is  rarely  that  the  elder, 
engaged  in  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  life  struggle, 
with  neAv  associates  and  new  cares,  will  open  his  heart,  and 
surrender  his  attention  to  anxieties,  and  interests,  and  associa¬ 
tions  he  has  so  long  left  behind.  In  this  respect  the  mingled 
paternal  and  fraternal  solicitude  exhibited  throughout  these 
letters  by  the  older  for  the  younger — the  generous  pride  which 
he  takes,  and  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  his  brother’s  abilities, 
the  soundness  of  judgment  and  the  warmth  of  heart  Avhich  are 
ever  at  his  command — indicate  a  character  at  once  elevated  and 
solid,  devoid  alike  of  selfishness  and  of  impatience.  Fatherless 
himself,  he  took  his  fatherless  brother  to  his  arms,  and  from 
the  first  trod  the  path  of  life  Avith  him  in  equal  companionship. 
Both  lived  to  see  the  hardships  of  their  early  days  croAATied  by 
reputation  and  applause,  and  to  rejoice  over  the  successes  of 
each  other. 

The  brothers  had  not  been  separated  during  thirty  years 
before  these  letters  begin.  They  parted  at  last  in  1804,  when 
Charles  left  Edinburgh  for  London.  George  AA-rites  in  his 
Memorandum,  ‘  I  felt  when  he  went  aAvay  that  he  had  left  me 
‘  never  to  meet  again  except  for  a  visit ;  that  our  long  brotherly 
‘  life  of  companionship  was  at  an  end.  Yet  I  believed  this  to 
‘  be  most  manifestly  for  his  advantage,  and  forced  my  incli- 
‘  nation  to  advise  and  promote  it.’  He  had  his  reAvard  for  his 
gentle  and  kindly  fostering  of  his  brother  in  his  steadfast  affec¬ 
tion  and  groAving  fame. 

Charles,  with  whose  course  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  must 
have  been  a  remarkable  boy,  as  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
Although  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  joyous  temperament — 
finding  sources  of  pleasure  in  common  things,  ‘contented  Avi’ 
‘  little  and  canty  wi’  mair,’  as  the  Scotch  song  has  it — there 
ran  a  thread  of  melancholy  through  the  texture  of  his  cha-. 
racter  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  those  Avhose  early  years  have 
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been  marked  by  adversity.  Witnessing  daily,  even  before 
he  could  understand  them,  his  mother’s  constant  cares  and 
struggles,  marking  the  troubled  cast  of  thought  and  the  weary 
lines,  worked  by  an  unequal  contest  with  the  world,  on  the 
face  he  so  dearly  loved,  tinged  the  complexion  and  current  of 
his  thoughts.  To  that  overworked  anxious  mother  he  seems 
to  have  been  devoted.  He  wrote  of  her :  ‘  For  twenty  years 
‘  of  my  life  I  had  but  one  wish — to  gratify  my  mother  and  to 
‘  do  something  to  alleviate  what  I  saw  her  suffer ;  ’  a  true  and 
never-failing  test  of  nobility  of  mind.  W e  can  see  the  operation 
of  this  double  element  of  liveliness  and  depression — not  alter¬ 
nate  but  coincident — throughout  his  whole  career.  It  added 
sentiment  and  interest  to  his  character,  if  sometimes,  as  it  did, 
it  affected  and  retarded  the  completeness  of  some  of  his  greatest 
efforts. 

He  was  a  thoughtful,  ardent,  desponding,  idle,  ambitious 
boy,  chained  and  subdued  by  an  inability  to  master  the  ordi¬ 
nary  schoolboy  tasks — an  inability  often  more  imaginary  than 
real,  and  consisting  not  so  much  in  unfitness  to  go  the  pace  as 
in  starting  too  far  behind  in  the  race.  One  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  that  with  the  previous  desultory  training  which  his  home 
could  furnish,  his  two  years  at  the  High  School  -were  years 
of  torture  and  humiliation.  W e  have  heard  of  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  who  used  to  say,  that  in  his  first  session  he  was 
only  one  problem  in  advance  of  his  students.  But  one  problem 
was  enough.  He  was  never  overtaken.  So  it  may  often 
happen  that  a  clever  boy’s  school  days  may  be  wholly  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  started  behind  the  rest, 
and  never  overtook  them.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  youth.  Education,  he  himself  said,  he  had  none 
beyond  what  he  learned  from  his  mother.  His  real  training 
was  the  example  of  his  brothers.  John  had  become  a 
celebrated  man  while  Charles  was  still  at  school,  and  George 
was  at  the  bar  when  Charles  was  seventeen.  From  their 
example  and  from  George’s  counsel  he  gained  the  spark 
which  fired  his  ambition.  He  soon  discovered  where  his 
strength  lay.  In  exact  science  he  began  to  find  all  things 
easy ;  and  he  possessed,  like  his  brother  John,  a  rare  facility 
with  his  pencil,  which  was  fostered  by  his  intimacy  with  David 
Allan,  a  painter  of  considerable  merit,  who  took  kindly  to  the 
clever  lad,  and  hailed  him  as  a  brother  of  the  brush.  Rambles 
round  Edinburgh  mth  George,  in  walks  in  which  they  dreamed 
ambitious  dreams  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  formed  no  slight 
part  of  his  early  training.  Some  of  these  castles,  however, 
were  really  built  afterwards  on  solid  ground.  George  recounts 
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•ne  ramble  in  which  they  formed  the  magnanimous  resolution 
that  each  should  write  a  book,  and  the  walk  bore  fruit  in  the 
lawyer’s  ‘  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,’  and  the 
young  surgeon’s  ‘  System  of  Dissections.’ 

Such  was  the  training  with  which  Charles  Bell  started  as 
the  assistant  of  his  brother  John,  to  whose  profession  he  had 
been  long  destined.  Such  had  been  his  progress  that  George 
says  of  him, '  Charles's  natural  clearness  of  head,  and  neatness 

*  of  hand,  and  the  vigorous  correctness  of  his  conceptions, 

*  made  him  an  admirable  surgeon,  and  one  of  the  first  anato- 

*  mists  of  the  day,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy  not  entered  on  life.’ 
John  Bell  had  great  originality,  and  an  active  creative  mind. 
He  probably  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  science  of  surgery 
than  the  wrangling  and  jealousies  of  the  time  permitted  to  be 
recognised.  The  main  novelty  of  his  teaching  was  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  anatomy  and  pathology  to  surgery;  an  association 
of  cognate  branches  which,  although  so  plainly  essential,  w’as 
at  that  day  strangely  but  greatly  neglected.  Charles  Bell’s 
position  as  his  assistant  was,  probably,  more  useful  to  him 
than  altogether  pleasant.  John  had  been  for  years  launched 
on  the  waters  of  controversy  before  his  youngest  brother  joined 
him ;  and  their  disparity  of  years,  and  a  dash  of  peremptory 
impatience,  as  is  the  wont  of  clever  elder  brothers,  ren¬ 
dered  their  association  not  one  quite  on  an  equal  footing. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  roughnesses  he  may  have  encoun¬ 
tered,  [Charles’s  sunny  temper  and  quiet  courage  made  light 
of  them.  In  his  brother’s  rapid  energy  and  intellectual  vigour 
he  found  an  unceasing  spur  to  his  own  powers  of  thought 
and  reflection.  His  admiration  of  him  was  intense ;  and  the 
amount  he  learned  from  him  when  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
pour  out  his  stores,  he  always  referred  to  as  invaluable. 
‘  He  did  dunch  and  press  one,’  he  writes  after  his  brother’s 
death ;  ‘  but  since  I  lived  with  him,  I  have  scarcely  enjoyed 
‘  what  may  be  called  conversation.’ 

Charles  Bell  remained  associated  with  John  until  1804.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  1798,  his  duties  were  mainly  confined  to  attendance 
at  the  dissecting  rooms,  furnishing  his  brother  with  drawings 
and  preparations,  in  which  he  was  singularly  expert,  and  as¬ 
sisting  him  in  composing  and  illustrating  his  surgical  and  ana¬ 
tomical  works,  the  plates  to  some  of  which  he  contributed.  The 
amount  of  unpretending  but  solid  aid  which  John  Bell  received 
from  him,  especially  in  those  publications  on  which  the  great 
fame  of  the  former  to  this  day  rests,  was  very  valuable.  In  1798 
Charles  applied  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh.  So  hotly  burned  the  flame  of  professional  discord. 
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that  ail  attempt  was  actually  made  to  disqualify  John’s  pupils 
on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  been  irregularly  admitted 
fifteen  years  before ;  and  it  required  a  threat  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  College  authorities  consented  to  admit 
him.  From  that  time  forward  Charles  was  combined  with 
John  in  the  course  of  lectures,  and  their  success  was  immense. 
Charles  had  published  in  two  volumes  his  ‘  System  of  Dissec- 
‘  tions,’  and  remained  living  in  his  brother  George’s  house 
until  he  left  for  London.  His  jmblications  had  brought  him 
considerable  reputation;  and,  in  particular,  his  skill  as  a 
draughtsman,  through  the  plates  to  the  published  works,  had 
made  his  name  very  favourably  known  to  the  profession  south 
of  the  Tweed.  His  proficiency  as  an  operator,  rapid  and 
resolute,  had  often  excited  attention  and  admiration,  and  as  a 
lecturer  he  had  a  class  of  about  ninety  pupils.  But  the 
medical  squabbles  of  the  time  in  M'hich  his  brother’s  keen  wit 
and  sharj>  pen  had  involved  himself  and  the  profession 
rendered  the  position  of  Charles  irksome.  They  resulted  in 
the  managers  of  the  Infirmary  excluding  from  operating  within 
its  walls  all  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  who  had  not 
attained  a  certain  seniority.  This  somewhat  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceeding  excluded  both  John  and  Charles  Bell  from  a  field 
essential  to  their  public  teaching.  John  Bell  ceased  to  lecture; 
and  Charles  resolved  to  quit  Edinburgh,  and  launch  his  soli¬ 
tary  canoe  on  the  Avide  waters  of  London. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  metropolis  of  the  North, 
ani^  follow  Charles  Bell’s  fortunes  to  England,  let  us  turn 
back  for  a  moment,  and  recall  the  position,  features,  and 
society  of  the  city  which  he  quitted,  and  sketch  hastily  some 
of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  a  circle,  circum¬ 
scribed  indeed,  but  still  embracing  some  elements  of  distinction 
and  interest,  and  containing  at  that  time  the  seeds  of  progress 
which  were  destined  ere  long  to  bear  important  fruit.  In  1804 
Scottish  society  was  in  a  transition  state.  The  nobility  and 
landed  gentry,  deeply  imbued  with  the  old  Jacobite  spirit, 
had  transferred  to  a  large  extent  their  royalist  predilections 
to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  not  so  much  from  favour  to  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  from  dislike  to  the  principles  of 
democratic  government.  It  was  a  singular  transition,  but  not 
an  unnatural  or  inconsistent  one.  Culloden  still  rankled  in 
their  hearts,  nor  was  the  Union  absolutely  forgiven;  but  face 
to  face  with  the  French  Revolution,  they  had  to  deal  with  an 
enemy  nearer  their  gates ;  and  they  rallied  round  the  dy¬ 
nastic  principle  of  prerogative  as  embodied  in  the  person  of 
George  III.  with  the  same  loyalist  devotion  as  that  which 
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inspired  their  ancestors  in  the  ’15  or  the  ’45.  Country  so¬ 
ciety  in  those  days  of  impassable  roads,  Avhen  as  yet  neither 
Macadam  nor  Stephenson  had  arisen,  was  difficnlt;  and  the 
lairds  generally  spent  their  winter  months  in  Edinburgh,  when 
they  could  afford  it,  or,  if  not,  in  their  nearest  country  town. 
Even  so  small  a  place  as  Anstruther,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  was 
wont  to  be  the  winter  residence  of  some  of  the  county 
magnates. 

In  this  way  Edinburgh  at  the  commencement  of  the  century 
became,  during  its  busy  Avinter  months,  while  the  University 
Avas  in  session  and  its  Courts  of  LaAv  in  their  fullest  actiAity, 
the  resort  of  men  of  position  from  many  quarters ;  and  this  gave 
to  its  social  circles,  and  the  men  of  intellect  and  education  Avho 
had  influence  over  them,  a  certain  national  character  Avhich 
has  hardly  been  maintained  since.  Facility  of  communication 
ahvays  has  a  tendency  to  provincialise  all  but  the  actual 
capital ;  and  Edinburgh,  although  flourishing  still,  and  grown 
to  much  larger  dimensions  than  she  possessed  in  1804,  has  not 
altogether  escaped  its  effects. 

When  Charles  Bell  turned  his  steps  from  Edinburgh,  he 
left  behind  him  a  city  much  changed  indeed  from  Avhat  it  had 
been  during  centuries  of  its  history,  but  very  different  also  in 
aspect  from  the  features  it  now  presents.  For  fifty  years 
preceding,  her  dignitaries  had  begun  to  emerge  from  their 
dAvelliugs  in  the  narroAV  alleys  branching  off  the  High  Street, 
and  to  occupy  the  more  modern  residences  of  the  New  ToAvn 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Castle  Hill.  It  is  doubtful 
Avhether  the  change — not  Avithout  a  certain  picturesque  element 
of  its  oAvn — has  not  left  something  to  regret.  Our  ancestors 
Avere  not  so  ignorant  of  sanitary  Iuaa’s,  nor  so  regardless  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Old 
Edinburgh,  encircled  and  protected  by  its  rare  amphitheatre 
of  hill  and  rock,  and  sloping  to  either  side  of  the  ridge,  had 
the  advantage  of  shelter  and  natural  drainage  ;  and  although 
compressed  mainly  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  sadly  de¬ 
ficient  in  cleanliness,  Avas  not  ill  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  northern  climate,  exposed  to  the  blasts  which  cross  the 
German  Ocean.  To  quit  the  fastnesses  which  nature  had 
provided,  and  give  battle  to  the  elements  in  the  open  plateau 
of  the  NeAv  ToAvn,  Avithout  a  single  barrier  against  their 
artillery,  AA'as  questionable  strategy.  A  Aviser  general  Avould 
liave  extended  his  lines  to  the  southAvard,  in  a  direction  in 
Avhich  the  citizens  are  at  last  retreating — a  situation  not  less 
romantic,  and  Avith  a  climate  much  more  salubrious. 

In  1804  the  NeAv  ToAvn  Avas  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ter- 
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race  of  Queen  Street,  which  is  now  about  the  centre  of  that  part 
of  the  city.  From  the  description  given  by  Sir  John  Stoddart 
in  his  *  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland  in 
‘  1799  and  1800,’  it  appears  that  the  ground  in  front  of  it  was 
at  that  time  entirely  unoccupied  and  untrimmed,  although  the 
magnificent  view  which  it  commanded  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  its  well  wooded  and  undulating  foreground,  made  it,  what 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be,  the  fashionable  promenade  in  sununer 
evenings.  The  same  w'riter  says :  ‘  Edinburgh,  however  im- 
‘  proved  in  opulence  and  comfort  by  the  Union,  has  lost  much 
‘  of  the  species  of  grandeur  arising  from  the  residences  of  the 
‘  Court  and  nobility.  The  latter,  like  the  hotels  of  the  French 
‘  noblesse,  had  an  insulated  character  very  distinct  from  the 
‘  houses  of  the  wealthy  citizens ;  some  of  them  remain,  as 
‘  Queensbury  House,  Lothian  House,  &c.,  but  the  greater  part 
‘  have  undergone  strange  revolutions.’  ‘  The  Lord  Justice 
‘  Clerk  Tinwald’s  house  was  possessed  in  1783  by  a  French 
‘  teacher ;  Lord  President  Craigie’s  by  a  rouping  wife,  or  sales- 
‘  woman  of  old  furniture ;  and  Lord  Drummore’s  house  was 
‘  left  by  a  chairman  for  want  of  accommodation.’  The  exodus 
to  the  New  Town,  however,  was  not  universal;  and  even 
within  memory  one  very  distinguished  and  characteristic  speci¬ 
men  of  the  old  school,  the  late  Sir  William  Miller  (Lord 
Glenlie),  who  sat  on  the  Bench  for  about  fifty  years,  used  to 
be  carried  in  his  sedan-chair  in  full  court  suit  from  his  house 
in  Brown  Square  up  the  narrow  ‘  close  ’  or  alley  which  led  to 
the  Parliament  House. 

The  same  transition  from  the  French  to  the  English  model 
was  in  operation  on  Scottish  intellect,  education,  and  culture. 
The  Edinburgh  cii’cle  of  the  period  we  write  of  was  probably 
the  last  which  retained  a  tinge  of  the  old  Continental  polish, 
which  had  till  then  formed  so  large  an  element  in  Scottish 
manners  and  learning.  Indeed,  in  all  branches  of  intellectual 
cultivation  the  Scottish  student  had  formed  himself  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  models.  The  time,  no  doubt,  had  long  passed  when 
the  Scottish  man  of  letters  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  F rench 
and  Italian  schools  of  learning  as  in  his  own — when  Buchanan 
was  a  professor  first  in  a  French,  and  then  in  a  Portuguese 
university ;  and  when  even  a  man  of  action  like  Knox  was 
master  of  the  languages  of  France  and  Italy,  and  spoke  them 
familiarly  in  his  family.  Still  even  at  the  time  of  which  we 
wTite,  the  Scottish  student  was  wont  to  draw  his  law  and  his 
medicine  from  the  schools  of  Leyden  or  Utrecht.  His  theology 
and  Church  polity  had  sprung  from  Geneva;  and  both  in 
exact  and  in  mental  science  he  formed  himself  on  the  example 
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of  Continental  philosophers.  All  this  was  in  great  measure  to 
cease.  The  closing  of  the  Continent  caused  by  the  wars  of 
Europe  barred  the  egress  of  the  next  generation ;  and  although 
the  literature  of  Europe  is  cultivated  now  more  widely  than  it 
ever  was,  the  old-fashioned  flavour  of  foreign  modes  of  thought 
and  speech  and  manners  has  left  the  ancient  winged  Castle  of 
the  North  never  to  return. 

This,  the  last  generation  of  the  traditional  Scottish  school, 
however,  could  boast  a  very  distinguished  circle  of  able  men,  in 
society,  in  the  University,  on  the  Bench,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the 
Church ;  and  Edinburgh,  combining  as  it  did  the  luminaries  of 
the  Law  with  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  brought  a  very  brilliant  intellectual  assembly  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle.  The  professional  men  of  that 
day  were  almost  uniformly  of  varied  and  solid  acquirements. 
The  Bench  was  no  longer  lighted  up  by  the  ingenious  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Karnes  and  Monboddo ;  but  Lord  President  Camp-; 
bell  and  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Macqueen  were  profound  and 
powerful  lawyers ;  and  few  men  w'ho  have  occupied  the  Bench 
ever  combined  in  a  greater  degree  general  accomplishment 
with  legal  eminence  than  Allan  Maconochie  and  Sir  William 
Miller.  Henry  Erskine,  Robert  Blair,  Charles  Hope,  and 
tlohn  Clerk  were  the  leaders  of  the  Bar.  The  first,  Lord 
Erskine’s  elder,  and  probably  abler,  brother,  was  the  charm 
of  society,  as  he  w’as  the  ornament  of  his  profession.  The 
second,  afterwards  the  President  of  the  Court,  stood  pre¬ 
eminent  for  legal  knowledge,  dignified  elocution,  and  thorough 
sciiolarship.  The  third,  Charles  Hope,  who  succeeded  Blair 
as  the  head  of  the  Court,  w'as  thought  by  Brougham  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  he  ever  heard.  He  held  his  high  position 
until  1842.  The  last,  John  Clerk,  w'as  a  very  learned,  able, 
and  eccentric  man.  For  many  years  be  held  the  ring  of 
general  practice  without  a  rival.  Utterly  scornful  of  the 
graces,  utterly  contemptuous  of  dignities,  the  avowed  despiser 
of  constituted  authorities  in  the  law,  and  believing  very 
thoroughly  only  in  himself,  he  was  withal  a  man  of  deep  and 
varied  learning,  with  a  grim  but  genuine  and  caustic  humour, 
and  considerable  taste.  The  young  Whig  law'yers  were  nur¬ 
tured  under  his  wing,  and  regarded  with  deserved  respect  his 
legal  power  and  his  vast  erudition. 

The  Universities,  which,  under  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Robert¬ 
son  and  Ferguson,  had  risen  to  great  reputation,  worthily 
maintained  it  under  their  successors.  Dr.  Black  had  but  just 
ceased  his  labours  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  a  chair  to  which 
his  fame  had  attached  a  European  celebrity.  The  venerable 
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Alexander  Monro  Secundus  had  but  lately  handed  over  to  his 
Bon  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  adorn ; 
and  Cullen’s  great  reputation  was  equalled,  and  his  academic 
popularity  even  surpassed,  by  his  successor  Gregory.  The 
latter  was  an  imposing  and  formidable  autocrat.  The  irre¬ 
verent  ‘Jonathan  Dawplucker’  declared  that  he  was  the 
fifteenth  professor  in  lineal  descent  in  his  family.  He  ruled 
■with  undisputed  sway  over  the  physical  framework  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  with  a  firm  but  kindly  sceptre,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  more,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave  amid  demon¬ 
strations  of  popular  interest  and  respect  which  are  rarely 
evoked.  But  there  were  three  men  occupying  chairs  of  public 
instruction  in  Scotland  during  Charles  Bell’s  early  manhood, 
who,  although  they  had  no  direct  influence  on  his  career,  were 
yet  so  instrumental  in  moulding  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  were  such  powerful  agents 
in  determining  the  subsequent  current  of  affairs,  that  this 
sketch  would  be  imperfect  without  some  mention  of  them. 

Lord  Cockburn  in  his  Memorials  has  described  the  state  of 
political  feeling  which  was  prevalent  in  his  younger  days  in 
Edinburgh  society.  The  Tory  reign  was  absolute,  and  brooked 
no  resistance.  The  avengers  were  no  doubt  at  hand,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  knot  of  unknown  young  men,  with  neither 
ancestral  nor  social  distinction ;  and  who,  although  their  names 
were  Brougham,  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  with  a  circle  of  friends  of  their  own  age,  were  as  little 
considered  by  the  dominant  rulers  of  society  or  of  the  learned 
professions,  as  any  other  insignificant  members  of  the  rising 
generation.  To  these  George  Joseph  Bell  attached  his 
fortunes,  and  among  them  Charles  Bell  found  the  companions 
of  his  youth  and  the  friendships  which  lasted  for  his  life. 
But  the  three  men  who  more  than  any  other  determined  their 
future  course  were  John  Millar,  John  Playfair,  and  Dugald 
Stewart. 

John  Millar  was  Professor  of  Law  in  Glasgow — a  Whig, 
and  something  more  in  political  opinion — a  lecturer  of  im¬ 
mense  range  and  power  of  expression,  and  with  that  magnetic 
influence  which  seems  an  instinct,  of  attracting,  warming,  and 
charming  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  In  vain  did  the  exacting 
spirit  of  conformity  to  the  tenets  in  vogue  brood  over  Scot¬ 
land,  while  session  after  session,  to  fresh  relays  of  eager  and 
delighted  listeners,  John  Millar’s  eloquence  fixed  deeply  in 
their  minds  the  principles  of  free  constitutional  government. 
His  class  thus  became  a  great  training  school  for  the  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  the  next  generation ;  and  many  of  them  in 
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after-life  owned  that  Millar’s  prelections  had  first  given  the 
impulse  which  stimulated  them  throughout  life.  It  is  said 
that  both  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  were  his  pupils.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Moncreiff,  and  many  others,  cer¬ 
tainly  were  so ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  bold 
lines  of  thought  on  which  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  was  after¬ 
wards  constructed,  were  first  laid  down  by  his  masterly  hand. 
He  died  in  1801.  In  our  ninth  volume  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Jeffrey  records,  with  grateful  homage,  the  services  of 
this  great  instructor. 

The  others,  Playfair  and  Dugald  Stewart,  were  Profes¬ 
sors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  zenith  of 
their  reputation  when  Charles  Bell  left.  The  former,  Avho 
was  Professor  first  of  Mathematics  and  then  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  a  man  of 
rare  accomplishments,  of  the  highest  scientific  distinction,  and 
of  great  social  influence.  He  too,  although  unobtrusive  in  his 
demeanour,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  pages.  The  name 
of  the  last  is  too  well  known  in  the  annals  of  philosophy  to 
require  lengthened  notice.  But  he  was  the  centre  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  circles  of  all  that  was  distinguished  in  literature,  science, 
or  intellect,  while  as  a  public  lecturer  he  was,  and  has  re¬ 
mained,  without  a  rival.  He  raised  the  Chair  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  to  very  high  reputation ;  and,  in  consequence,  his 
house  was  selected  for  the  residence  of  several  pupils  of  rank. 
Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  AVarwick,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Temple,  were  inmates  of  his 
house  about  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  at  which  time  it 
was  the  resort,  as  his  son  Colonel  Stewart  tells  us,  ‘  of  all  who 
‘  were  most  distinguished  for  genius,  acquirements,  or  ele- 
‘  gance,  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  all  the  foreigners  who  were  led 
‘  to  visit  the  capital  of  Scotland.’  His  house  stood  near  the 
foot  of  the  Canongate.  Sixty  years  afterwards.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  being  in  Edinburgh,  went  to  look  at  his  old  haunt,  but 
was  disappointed  to  find  a  brewery  occupying  its  place. 
There  was,  however,  one  relic  left  of  his  student  life.  An 
aged  female,  who  had  been  the  professor’s  ‘  lass  ’  in  his  col¬ 
lege  days,  still  survived ;  and  the  good-natured  premier  went 
off  one  morning  by  himself,  and  paid  the  old  lady  a  visit  at 
her  lodging  at  the  south  side.  ‘  Eh,  maister  Harry,  hae  ye 
‘  come  back  at  last  ?  ’  is  said  to  have  been  the  exclamation  with 
which  she  received  him. 

Our  canvas  would  be  incomplete  without  one  other  figure, 
in  a  humbler  sphere,  no  doubt,  than  those  we  have  mentioned, 
but  of  one  who  probably,  as  much  as  any,  swayed  the  tone 
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and  cast  of  opinion  in  the  next  generation  of  Scotsmen.  We 
mean  Dr.  Adam,  at  that  time  rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  the  school  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  and 
within  its  walls,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds  a  year  at  the  most, 
the  sons  of  peers  and  those  of  peasants,  of  lairds  and  lawyers 
and  shopkeepers,  and  even  artisans,  were  trained  together. 
There  Scott,  and  Brougham,  and  Horner,  and  Jeffrey,  and 
a  long  list  besides,  received  the  elements  of  their  instruction, 
and  had  the  means  of  carrying  scholarship  to  some  degree 
of  critical  eminence.  Like  other  old  characteristics,  this  one 
also  has  departed.  The  High  School  remains  and  flourishes; 
but  the  system  which  brought  together  on  one  form  the  scions 
of  nobility  and  the  eons  of  artisans  has  perished.  It  had 
its  drawbacks,  but  it  had  also  its  influence  for  good ;  and, 
could  it  have  continued,  social  lines  would  have  been  less 
marked  at  the  present  day.  Adam  was  a  considerable  scholar, 
a  great  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
liberty,  as  schoolmasters  are  apt  to  be.  Charles  Bell  thought 
him  a  tyrant,  but  only  because  the  defects  of  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  ])revented  him  from  appreciating  his  qualities.  He 
raised  the  school  to  great  reputation,  and  had  the  art  of  in¬ 
fusing  his  own  spirit  into  the  boys,  and  of  rousing  in  their 
minds  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  his  own.  His  detestation  of 
despotism,  and  his  zeal  for  freedom,  pervaded  the  whole  com¬ 
plexion  of  his  teaching ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
seed  he  flung  broadcast  germinated  and  ripened  in  the  next 
generation. 

Such  was  Edinburgh  when  Charles  Bell,  entirely  unaided 
and  alone,  left  the  house  of  his  brother  George,  where  they  had 
spent  so  many  years,  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  London,  and  when 
the  series  of  letters  which  are  contained  in  the  volume  before  us 
commence.  They  are,  to  our  mind,  a  very  charming,  although 
very  fragmentary  collection,  and,  simple  as  they  are,  leave  a 
clear  impression,  not  only  of  the  things  he  writes  of,  but  the 
manner  of  man  who  wrote  them.  They  are  mainly  addressed  to 
his  brother  George,  and  extend  from  1804  to  1842,  a  range  of 
thirty-eight  years.  They  possess  no  pretensions  of  style,  and 
are  evidently  the  unpremeditated  thoughts  of  the  day,  poured 
out  as  they  arose,  to  one  who  had  all  his  confidence.  His 
admiration  for  his  brother  seems  to  have  had  no  bounds. 

‘  Horner  and  Jeffrey,’  he  writes  in  one  letter,  ‘  are  all  very 
‘  well ;  but  they  are  not  nearly  equal  to  you.’  In  writing  to 
the  lady  to  whom  George  was  about  to  be  married  (Miss 
Shaw),  he  says  of  him,  with  point  and  sweetness,  ‘  he  has 
‘  many  faults,  and  sometimes  I  have  been  teased  with  them. 
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‘  sometimes  have  laughed  at  them,  and  always,  on  recollection, 
*  have  liked  them  better  than  the  best  virtues  of  other  people.’’ 
The  concord  of  brothers  could  go  no  farther. 

But  although  the  letters  are  entirely  devoid  of  literary  pre¬ 
tension,  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  epistolary  merit  or 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  what  letters  ought 
to  contain — light  and  shade,  cloud  and  sunshine,  a  dash  of 
genial  and  discriminating  humour,  and  sentiment  always 
manly,  if  sometimes  sombre.  He  sketches  off  passing  events 
with  a  light,  firm,  and  incisive  hand  ;  and  Ave  could  fill  pages 
with  his  vignettes,  full  of  spirit  and  life. 

The  character  of  the  man,  thus  w'ritten  by  himself,  comes 
out  as  clear  and  transparent  as  it  really  Avas.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  inscrutable  or  reticent  about  him.  Ardent  and 
kindly,  intent  on  progress,  and  eager,  even  fretting  to  be  on, 
he  could  yet  stop  by  the  Avayside  to  jest  with  a  passer-by  and 
admire  even  a  roadside  flower.  Though  he  chafed  under 
obstacles,  he  was  never  daunted  by  them,  but  pursued  the  end 
he  had  seen  far  off  in  spite  of  all  discouragement.  True  of 
heart,  and  SAveet  of  temper,  Ave  should  take  him  from  his  letters 
to  have  been,  although  at  times  answering  to  the  ruffling  of 
the  breeze.  His  nervous  temperament  and  his  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  seem  to  have  been  alike  sensitive ;  but  what  gives  this 
book  its  charm  is  the  high,  refined,  and  manly  tone  of  thought 
which  it  indicates,  loving  the  good  Avherever  it  is  found,  and 
nursing  Avithin  the  sacred  fire  of  pure  and  noble  ambition.  So 
he  charmed  all  Avho  came  into  close  contact  Avith  him,  and 
discerned  the  mingled  truth  and  gentleness  of  the  man. 

Intellectually,  beneath  this  surface  of  simple  and  playful 
confidence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  suggestions  of  the 
poAver  beneath — the  clear,  subtle,  discerning  spirit,  fertile  and 
original,  which  in  the  end  has  made  his  name  illustrious.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  Ave  fail  to  see  one  element  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  Avhich,  if  it  Avas  not  Aveakness,  at  least  concealed  his 
strength.  He  wanted,  so  to  speak,  tenacity  of  fibre,  that 
coarser  quality  which  turns  the  finer  to  immediate  account. 
While  pursuing  the  secrets  of  Nature  through  her  most  occult 
recesses,  and  throwing  light  on  her  darkest  corners,  he  would 
not  stop  to  proclaim  Avhat  he  had  found,  in  the  ardent  desire 
for  further  discovery.  It  Avas  enough  that  he  had  found  it ; 
whether  men  kneAv  him  for  the  finder  or  not,  Avas,  if  not  in¬ 
different,  at  least  not  the  end  for  Avhich  he  toiled.  Some  men 
are  ever  solicitous  for  their  OAvn  fame,  and  are  discontented 
even  with  the  greatest  results,  unless  the  credit  also  is  theirs. 
Others  are  careless  of  the  renoAvn,  and  ai’e  content  Avith  the 
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complacency  of  conscious  success.  But  Charles  Bell  was 
neither.  The  result  once  obtained  was  only  of  value  to  him 
for  what  lay  beyond  it ;  and  so  he  treated  with  what  almost 
amounted  to  indifference  the  most  brilliant  achievement,  in  the 
pursuit  of  still  more  hidden  truth.  Who  but  himself  would 
have  allowed  a  discovery  which  was  not  less  important  than 
that  of  Harvey  to  He  for  more  than  ten  years  utterly  dormant, 
although  he  was  perfectly  aware  both  of  its  certainty  and  its 
immense  importance  ?  The  reward  of  his  neglect  was  that  his 
discovery  was  first  questioned,  and  then  claimed  by  others ; 
and  the  world  is  only  now  beginning  to  do  justice  to  one 
whose  devotion  to  science  and  indifference  to  self  it  is  only 
HOW  able  to  comprehend.  Still,  Charles  Bell  would  have  been 
even  a  greater  man  had  he  been  of  harder  texture. 

Such  is  our  general  estimate  of  the  book  and  the  man.  His 
career,  as  indicated  in  these  pages,  is  interesting  as  the  record 
of  the  struggles,  successes,  and  vicissitudes  of  a  great  intellect, 
surrounded  by  many  obstacles,  encountered,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  surmounted,  with  great  courage.  He  went  to  London, 
as  we  have  said,  almost  without  a  friend.  Such  friends  as  he 
had  were  of  that  spirited  and  brilliant,  but  quite  obscure  circle, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken.  Our  Review  had  only  seen  its  first 
year,  but  its  editor,  Jeffrey,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the  two 
brothers.  When  Charles  Bell  arrives  in  London,  those  he  con¬ 
sorts  with  are  mainly  refugees  like  himself.'  He  dines  with 
the  Edinburgh  Club,  ‘  about  fifteen  of  us,  mostly  of  the  law — 
‘  all  except  Smith  ( Sydney)  and  Elmsly  the  Grecian.’  He 
adds,  ‘  I  was  terribly  annoyed  with  Greek  the  whole  time.’ 
This  was  two  months  after  his  arrival.  A  month  or  two 
afterwards  (July,  1805)  he  dines  with  Longman.  ‘  All 
‘  Scotch — Hoi'iier,  Brougham,  Allen,  S.  Smith,  Abernethy. 
‘  No  one  will  interfere  with  my  language.’  Abernethy  and 
the  host  were  the  only  men  of  celebrity  in  the  party  :  yet  it  is 
not  long  before  Fame’s  trumpet  begins  to  sound  the  names  of 
the  others.  On  the  accession  of  the  AVhig  Government  in 
1806  he  writes  with  wonder  of  the  new  dignities  of  his  college 
friends :  ‘  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  see  our  old  boyish  ac- 
‘  quaintances  getting  places  in  the  Ministry.  Horner’s  office, 
‘  1  am  told,  is  worth  1 ,500/.  a  year.  Brougham,  I  under- 
‘  stand,  is  to  be  itmde  private  secretary  to  Fox.’  It  was  not 
so ;  but  the  two  Edinburgh  lads  had  made  much  way  in  the 
interval. 

Charles  Bell’s  first  intercoui'sc  with  Jeffrey  after  quitting 
Edinburgh  seems  to  have  been  in  September  1806,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  duel,  or  attempted  duel,  between  Jeffrey  and 
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Moore.  Charles  Bell’s  account  of  the  combat  has  a  spice  of 
drollery  in  it.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother’s  intended  wife  on 
this  topic,  he  says  with  demure  solemnity :  ‘  Even  to-day  the 
‘  proof  of  this  is  before  me  in  a  letter  where  a  valued  public 
‘  character  (Jeffrey)  is  taking  leave  of  the  world,  and  conjuring 
‘  him  (George  Bell)  to  support  his  afflicted  friends.’ 

There  is  not  much  of  Brougham  in  the  early  part  of  the 
volume,  but  of  Horner  many  notices,  all  redolent  of  that 
generous  and  kindly  spirit  which  he  possessed.  He  seems  to 
have  been,  in  those  early  solitary  days,  Charles  Bell’s  fast  ffiend 
and  counsellor,  revising  his  proof  sheets,  and  the  companion  of 
his  leisure.  They  go  together  to  the  play,  and  ‘  Frank  was  as 
‘  enthusiastic  as  a  boy.’  He  gives  a  dinner,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  make  Homer  acquainted  *  with  the  “  Scotch  Teniers,” 
‘  Wilkie,’  who  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Bell.  John  Richardson 
of  Fludyer  Street  joined  the  band  of  exiles  in  1806,  and  imm 
,  that  time  until  death  separated  them  was  his  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  never-failing  friend.  These  men  and  Campbell  the 
poet  seem,  with  the  exception  of  his  medical  associates,  to  have 
constituted  the  circle  ivith  whom  he  lived.  In  his  first  idle 
months  he  sometimes  wanders  to  the  play,  and  hears  Grassini 
and  Catalan!,  and  sometimes  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
hears  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Whitbread,  -with  the 
result  apparently  of  thinking  less  than  he  did  of  oratory  in 
general,  and  those  orators  in  particular.  Fox,  however,  he 
says,  cured  him  of  a  headache  the  others  had  given  him  by 
providing  a  new  stimulus.  ‘  His  manner  is  that  of  a  man  who 
‘  has  more  within  him  than  he  can  give  utterance  to,  or  find 
‘  words  to  express.’ 

These,  however,  are  his  idle  thoughts,  but  they  flow  with 
a  pleasant  and  genial  current,  and  are  good  companions.  We 
must  now  glance  at  his  professional  career  on  his  new  field. 

He  started  wjth  hardly  a  professional  introduction  excepting 
such  as  his  reputation  gave  him.  The  teachers  in  the  London 
medical  schools  at  that  time  were  Cline  and  Cooper  in  the 
Borough,  Abernethy  at  St.  Bartholomew,  Sir  Everard  Home 
and  Wilson  in  the  West.  He  had  to  make  his  o^vn  way  with 
them,  and  when  he  arrived  in  London  in  November  1804,  hia 
letters  have  an  amusing  air  of  bewilderment  as  to  which  way 
he  is  to  turn.  The  great  Baillie,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
practice,  showed  him  much  kindness,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

‘  a  very  kingly  figure  of  an  old  man,’  whom  he  describes  as 
surrounded  by  ‘the  absurdest  animals,  German  and  French 
‘  toad-eaters,’  gave  him  a  general  invitation.  Abernethy  was 
very  kind  and  cordial.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  civil ;  but  his 
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greatest  sympathy  and  aid  came  from  Lynn,  the  surgeon  to 
the  Westminster -Hospital,  and  Dr.  Maton,  the  Court  physician. 
The  latter  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  unbounded  kind¬ 
liness,  and  singularly  polished  and  courtly  address.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  although  in  the  height  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
lucrative  practice,  he  lived  and  died  comparatively  poor,  having 
voluntarily  devoted  his  great  gains  to  the  discharge  of  family 
liabilities.  Such  a  man  must  have  Avarmed  to  Charles  Bell, 
and  their  intimacy  seems  to  have  been  unbroken.  He  had 
also  a  fast  friend  in  his  own  fellow-townsman  and  contem¬ 
porary  Cheyne,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Dublin,  like  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  refugees  from  the  strong  hand  of  Gregory. 

Withal,  he  was  about  as  solitary  as  a  man  could  be,  and 
went  about,  as  round  Edinburgh  of  yore,  dreaming  dreams, 
and  raising  castles  of  renown  :  ‘  In  short,  I  was  as  romantic  as 
‘  any  young  man  could  be,  though  the  prevailing  cast  of  my 
‘  mind  was  to  gain  celebrity  and  independence  by  science — and 
‘  perhaps  this  was  the  most  extravagant  fancy  of  all.’ 

Not  as  to  celebrity,  which  he  at  last  acquired,  in  the  way 
we  are  now  to  recount.  But  doubtless  had  the  acquisition  of 
fortune  been  his  main  object,  his  devotion  to  science  stood  not 
a  little  in  his  way.  Had  he  surrendered  the  glory  of  discovery 
for  the  certain  emoluments  of  practice,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  his  power  to  have  attained  them.  But  who  shall  say  his 
choice  was  not  the  nobler  ? 

In  his  ‘  System  of  Dissections,’  published  while  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  had  indicated  a  remarkable  amount  of  reflection,  as 
well  as  induction,  on  a  subject  at  that  time  little  studied  or 
understood — the  connexion  between  the  outer  demonstrations 
of  emotion  and  volition,  and  the  hidden  mechanism  which  links 
them  to  the  thinking  spirit.  These  thoughts  he  had,  before  he 
left  Edinburgh,  elucidated  in  his  w'ork,  the  ‘  Anatomy  of  Ex- 
‘  pression,’  a  subject  which  his  combined  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  art  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  treating  Avith  effect. 
He  brought  the  MS.  with  him  to  London,  and  at  first  found  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  publisher.  He  found  that,  although  he 
had  crossed  the  border,  he  had  not  left  professional  jealousy  ab¬ 
solutely  behind.  He  describes  the  envious  surmises  which  had 
been  produced  by  his  new  work  being  seen  on  the  table  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  attributes  them  to  national  prejudice,  in 
the  light  of  which  he  appeared  as  ‘  an  insinuating  young  Scotch- 
‘man.’  The  truth,  however,  ivas,  as  we  learn  from  a  very 
vigorous  and  interesting  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  for 
May,  1844,  the  old  Edinburgh  dissensions  and  jealousies  were 
still  at  work,  and  had  extended  themselves  to  the  profession 
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in  London  to  an  extent  gi*eater  than  Bell  had  dreamed  of. 
The  *  Anatomy  of  Expression  ’  was  published  at  last  in  1806, 
and  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  standard  work.  His  friend  Dr.  Maton 
communicated  to  him  the  desire  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
have  a  copy  for  the  Queen,  Avhich  was  accordingly  duly  pre¬ 
sented  by  Maton.  ‘  Oh  happiness  in  the  extreme  1  ’  he  irre¬ 
verently  exclaims,  ‘  that  I  should  ever  write  anything  fit  to  be 

*  dirtied  by  her  snuffy  fingers.’ 

The  book  was  extremely  well  received  both  by  the  medical 
profession  and  by  artists,  ^though  the  sale  was  slow.  Flaxman 
and  Fuseli  covered  him  with  compliments ;  but  neither  an¬ 
atomical  nor  artistic  merit  could  gain  for  him  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  although  it  was  thrice  filled 
during  his  career.  We  do  not  stop  the  course  of  this  rapid 
notice  to  analyse  the  merits  of  this  interesting  work.  It  has 
made  its  own  reputation.  If  Charles  Bell  had  never  done 
anything  else,  it  was  enough  to  have  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  learning,  originality,  and  genius.  Its  main  importance  to 
our  present  theme  is  that  it  was  a  stage  on  his  great  path  of 
discovery. 

His  book  made  him  famous,  but  not  rich.  The  means  of 
starting  in  practice  and  as  a  lecturer  were  still  to  be  found, 
and  in  the  Avildemess  of  London  not  easy  to  find.  At  last 
he  hired  a  house  in  Leicester  Square,  Avhich  had  been  the 
residence  of  Speaker  Onslow,  and,  as  he  found  afterwards, 
the  scene  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Invisible  Girl,  the  mecha¬ 
nism  connected  with  which  he  discovered  in  raising  some 
boards  in  the  flooring.  In  spite  of  the  brave  heart  which  the 
letters  disclose,  there  is  something  unspeakably  dreary  in  his 
description  of  his  commencement  as  a  lecturer  in  this  haunted 
tenement.  He  had  but  forty  listeners  to  start  with  at  his 
opening  anatomical  lecture  in  January  1806,  and  only  three 
pupils.  Reflecting  on  his  ninety  students  at  Edinburgh,  he 
betrays  in  his  letters  much  discouragement,  and  for  some  time 
meditated  return.  Gradually,  however,  practice  began  to  flow 
in  his  direction ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  a  half, 
he  is  able  to  write  to  George :  ‘  My  little  red  book  says  now 

*  990/. :  D.’s  fee  will  make  it  1,000/.  That  is  a  comfortable 

*  reflection  to  come  down  to  Scotland  Avith.  After  a  man  has 
‘  secured  that,  final  success  as  to  making  money  must  depend 

*  on  himself.’  The  next  year  he  writes :  ‘  On  March  last,  I 

*  had  1,000/. ;  this  year,  I  hope  to  run  near  the  1,500/.’ 

He  was  now  on  what  seemed  the  highway  both  to  fame  and 
fortune;  and,  in  1811,  he  married.  The  lady.  Miss  Marion 
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Shaw,  was  the  sister  of  his  brother  George’s  wife,  and  what¬ 
ever  clouds  at  times  overshadowed  the  rest  of  his  career,  this 
union  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  unchanging  sunshine. 
His  Mafe  was  his  companion  and  aid  in  all  his  subsequent 
course,  and  still,  we  are  glad  to  think,  survives,  cherishing 
his  memory  with  the  affectionate  pride  which  breathes  in  the 
‘  Recollections  ’  appended  to  this  volume.'  He  left  his  dull 
quarters  in  Leicester  Square,  and  removed  to  Soho  Square, 
and  there  his  earlier  married  years  were  spent. 

Meanwhile,  however,  though  struggling  with  his  earlier 
difficulties,  he  had  been  following  out  a  clue  which  he  had 
long  before  laid  hold  of,  and  which  enabled  him  to  place 
the  coping  stone  on  his  fame.  In  one  of  his  letters  in  1807 
he  writes ;  ‘  I  have  done  a  more  interesting  noim  anatomia 
‘  cerebri  humani  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  I  lectured 
‘  on  it  yesterday.  I  prosecuted  it  last  night  till  one  o’clock, 
‘  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  well  received.’  He  was  just 
on  the  brink  of  his  great  discovery.  The  stages  by  wffiich 
it  was  given  to  the  w'orld  were  characteristic,  and  as  regarded 
himself  and  his  fame,  eminently  injudicious.  But  before  we 
proceed  we  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can,  and  apart  from 
the  technicalities  of  anatomy,  to  convey  to  unscientific  readers 
a  clear  impression  of  Charles  Bell’s  remarkable  discoveries  in 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  task  of  some 
difficulty,  because  our  limits  exclude  detail,  and  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  results  would  be  unintelligible.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  describing  in  a  general  way  the  principal  truths 
which  he  established,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
vast  superstructure  which  subsequent  labourers  have  reared. 

The  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  was  most  confused, 
narrow,  and  unsatisfactory,  when  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy 
Charles  Bell  seriously  applied  his  mind  to  its  elucidation.  Its 
anatomical  structure,  and  the  relations  of  its  various  parts,  had 
been  carefully  investigated.  It  Avas  well  known  that  the 
double  nerves  which  are  distributed  from  either  side  of  the 
spinal  marrow  are  inclosed  in  a  single  sheath.  These  double 
nerves  have  two  distinct  roots  Avhich  are  not  inclosed  in  the 
sheath ;  and  of  these  roots,  the  posterior  has  a  ganglion  or 
bulb,  and  the  anterior  none.  Every  anatomist  also  knew  that 
the  nerves  proceeding  both  from  the  brain  and  from  the  spinal 
marrow  were  possessed  of  two  functions — one  controlling  mus¬ 
cular  action,  the  other  conveying  sensations  to  the  sensorium. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  separate  nerves 
were  needed  for  these  separate  functions.  When  a  nerve  was 
divided  either  accidentally  or  by  a  surgical  operation,  they 
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observed  only  one  invariable  result — the  part  supplied  by  the 
severed  nerve  was  deprived  of  both  action  and  sensation. 
Instances  must  have  come  under  their  notice,  one  knows  now, 
in  which  this  double  result  did  *tiot  take  place  ;  but  the  un¬ 
expected  fact  escaped  their  observation,  or  at  least  attracted 
no  attention.  Alexander  Monro  Secund^ls,  the  second  of  the 
Edinburgh  professors  of  that  name,  had  discovered  that  the 
ganglions,  or  bulbs  of  the  spinal  nerves,  were  formed  in  the 
posterior  roots,  and  that  the  anterior  roots  passed  the  ganglions ; 
thus  furnishing  a  starting  point  to  Charles  Bell  in  his  in¬ 
quiries.  Santorini  and  Wrisberg  furnished  him  with  another 
point  by  describing  the  two  roots  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
of  the  brain ;  and  Prochaska  and  Soemmering  unwittingly 
supplied  a  third  point  of  guidance  by  calling  attention  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  fifth 
pair.  These  last  anatomists  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  great  discovery ;  because  they  said,  why  should  the  fifth 
nerve  of  the  brain,  after  the  manner  of  the  nerves  of  the 
spine,  have  an  anterior  root  passing  by  the  ganglion  and 
entering  the  third  division  of  the  nerve?  But  these  men, 
eminent  as  they  were,  had  not  found  the  key  which  would 
unlock  the  secret  and  open  many  mysteries  besides,  which 
were  as  yet  hidden.  Antonio  Scarpa,  the  greatest  anatomist 
of  his  day,  and  a  contemporary  of  Charles  Bell,  tried  his 
hand  at  the  lock,  and  failed.  ‘  Is  the  posterior  root,’  he 
said,  ‘a  proper  and  peculiar  kind  of  nerve,  belonging  ex- 
‘  clusively  to  the  spinal  marrow,  while  the  anterior  root  is  a 
‘  cerebral  nerve  ?  ’  Soemmering,  seeing  that  three  nerves 
went  to  the  tongue,  instead  of  conceiving,  as  is  really  the  case, 
that  they  had  three  distinct  functions,  satisfied  himself  by 
supposing  that  several  small  nerves  were  equivalent  to  one 
large  one ;  and  Dr.  Monro  suggested  that  two  nerves  were 
given  to  the  face,  lest  by  the  accidental  division  of  one  the 
face  should  be  deprived  of  nervous  power  altogether.  Such 
were  the  misty  speculations  afloat  even  in  the  highest  quarters 
when  Charles  Bell  began  his  researches.  We  have  taken  these 
facts  from  the  introduction  to  his  ‘  Nervous  System.’ 

After  much  thought  and  careful  consideration  of  the  ana¬ 
tomical  details,  both  in  his  own  dissections  and  the  elaborate 
plates  of  Scarpa,  the  happy  idea  took  shape  in  his  mind  of 
looking  to  the  origin  or  starting-point  of  the  nerves,  in  order 
to  find  out  their  functions.  This  was  the  novel  basis,  the 
great  initial  step,  in  his  splendid  career  of  discovery.  He  ob¬ 
served,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  spinal  nerves,  their 
exact  resemblance  to  each  other.  He  then  proved  by  experi- 
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ment  that  their  two  roots  had  different  powers,  and  that  they 
really  were,  what  anatomy  had  indicated  to  him,  double ' 
nerves,  although  combined  in  one  sheath  after  starting  from 
the  double  root.  Till  then,  in  the  cases  of  severed  nerves 
which  had  been  observed,  the  nerve  had  been  cut  across  after 
the  junction ;  and  as  both  combined  nerves  (supposed  to  be 
only  one)  were  divided,  both  motion  and  sensation  ceased. 
Charles  Bell,  by  irritating  the  roots  separately,  before  their 
junction,  discovered  that  one  of  them,  the  anterior,  which 
had  no  ganglion,  presided  over  or  conferred  motion  and  motor 
power.  With  characteristic  caution  he  at  first  satisfied  him¬ 
self  with  the  conclusion  that  the  posterior  root  did  not  confer 
motor  power.  Most  observers  would  have  hurried  to  the 
inference  that  the  posterior  roots,  with  their  ganglions,  bestowed 
sensation,  and  conveyed  nervous  influence  from  without  in¬ 
wardly.  But  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  validity  of  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  a  more  careful  process. 

Among  other  ideas  at  that  time  current,  it  was  believed 
that  ganglions  on  nerves  were  intended  to  cut  off  sensation. 
But  ^1  the  nerves  which  had  thus  been  found  not  to  confer 
motion  had  ganglions.  He  therefore  brought  this  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  selecting  two  nerves  of  the  brain — the  fifth, 
which  has  a  ganglion,  and  resembles  very  much  the  spinal 
nerves  ;  and  the  seventh,  which  has  no  ganglion.  On  cutting 
across  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  in  the  face  of  an  ass,  the 
sensibility  of  the  parts  to  which  it  was  distributed  was  entirely 
destroyed ;  on  cutting  across  the  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair  the. 
sensibility  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished.  Further 
inquiry  showed  that  the  fifth  nerve,  being  a  ganglionic  nerve, 
is  the  sole  organ  of  sensation  in  the  head  and  face ;  and  as 
ganglions  were  thus  shown  not  to  cut  off'  sensation,  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  ganglionic  roots  of  the  nerves 
of  the  spine  conferred  sensation.  He  then  examined  the  fifth 
nerve  of  the  brain  more  closely.  It  has  double  roots,  like 
those  of  the  spinal  nerves — an  anterior,  passing  by  the 
ganglion,  and  a  posterior,  passing  into,  or  forming  it.  Charles 
Bell  conceived  that  the  anterior  of  the  double  nerves,  com¬ 
mon  to  men  and  animals,  orders  the  voluntary  motions.  This 
opinion  also  he  tested  by  experiment.  As  the  unganglionic 
portion  is  distributed  to  certain  muscles  of  the  jaw,  if  that 
root  of  the  nerve  were  divided,  these  muscles  ought  to  be 
paralysed.  The  result  was  as  he  expected — the  jaw  fell. 

The  key  was  now  in  his  hand,  and  he  used  it  to  good 
purpose.  Instead,  how'ever,  of  being  seduced  into  a  course  of 
cruel  operations  on  living  animals,  which  many  of  his  contem- 
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poraries  indulged  in,  he  adhered  to  his  own  method  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  indications  of  anatomical  research,  and  merely  testing 
his  conclusions  by  a  few  well-devised  experiments.  The  other 
method  -was  repulsive  to  his  humane  disposition  and  his  in¬ 
ductive  turn  of  mind,  and  would  probably  have  misled  him,  as 
it  did  others  who  claimed  the  merit  of  his  discoveries.  By 
tracing  upwards  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  from 
which  the  motor  nerves  were  seen  to  emerge,  and  by  looking 
to  their  distribution,  he  was  able  to  establish,  both  inferentially 
and  experimentally,  the  functions  of  various  other  nerves. 
Pathological  phenomena  were  now  cleared  up  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  baffled  the  acuteness  of  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  and 
in  many  instances  the  results  of  disease  and  accident  threw  a 
reflex  light  on  physiology.  We  cannot  pursue  this  theme 
into  the  many  inductions  which  have  been  drawn  from  his 
great  discovery.  His  views  as  to  the  respiratory  system  of 
nerves,  and  of  the  nerves.of  expression,  are  most  valuable,  and 
full  of  interest ;  although  we  doubt  if  some  of  them  have 
hitherto  received  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  will  even¬ 
tually  command.  The  substance,  however,  of  his  discovery 
was  simply  this :  that  these  double  nerves  external  to  the 
spinal  column  and  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  do  not  consti¬ 
tute,  as  had  been  universally  supposed,  one  nerve  with  double 
functions,  but  remain  distinct  throughout,  with  separate 
functions  ;  the  ganglionic  root  and  nerve  conferring  sensation, 
and  the  other  motor  power.  This  simple  fact  revolutionised 
the  physiology  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  its  discovery  fills  the 
unprofessional  mind  with  wonder  that  the  very  elements  of 
physical  motion  and  sensation  had  remained  so  utterly  con¬ 
cealed  until  then. 

His  work  on  the  Nerves  (1830),  a  goodly  quarto  of  four 
hundred  pages,  amply  illustrated  by  drawings  and  narratives 
of  cases  both  of  accident  and  disease,  can  alone  convey  an 
adequate  conception  of  his  researches.  Even  professed 
students,  whose  reading  on  the  subject  has  been  limited  to 
mere  systematic  treatises,  which  are  usually  curt  and  bald, 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  very  large  share  which  Charles  Bell 
had  in  working  out  various  results  now  accepted  as  undeniable. 
We  need  only  refer  to  his  essay  on  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball 
and  its  appendages,  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  before  his 
discoveries  for  the  best-informed  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
held  the  old  belief  in  the  double  function  of  the  nerves,  to 
explain  numberless  symptoms  which  are  now  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  physiology  of 
respiration ;  and  the  brilliant  investigations  of  Marshall  Hall 
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in  regard  to  the  excito-motory,  or  reflex  function,  virtually 
took  their  origin  from  the  discoveries  of  Bell. 

Years,  sometimes  generations,  roll  past  before  great  disco¬ 
verers  are  permitted  to  assume  their  rightful  place  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  The  fate  of  this  great  contribution  to  the  physiology  of 
our  frame  was  not  altogether  an  exception.  But  prejudice,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  jealousy  have  now  cleared  away,  and  Charles  Bell’s 
name  may  fairly  claim  its  place  beside  that  of  William  Harvey. 
Without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  Harvey,  the  remark  has 
often  been  made  that,  when  we  examine  the  four  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  the  numerous  valves  of  the  larger  veins,  particularly 
of  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  a  wonder  that  no  anatomist  before 
his  time  had  reasoned  out  the  subject  to  the  same  splendid 
result.  But  the  wonder  is  of  another  kind  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  discoveries  of  Bell.  He  had  no  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  to  guide  him  ;  the  nervous  system  presented  to  the  eye 
of  the  anatomist  a  maze  of  confused  structures  apparently  in¬ 
extricable  ;  and  the  difficulties  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  sensational  elements  so  closely 
associated  with  it.  In  discovering  the  master  key  he  won  for 
himself  a  very  exalted  and  almost  solitary  place  among  the 
cultivators  of  physiological  science. 

Bell  recounts,  in  one  of  his  letters  which  is  not  in  this 
volume,  a  warm  discussion  which  he  had  with  Lord  Cockburn 
as  to  whether  a  man  should  confine  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  fortune,  or  should  endeavour  to  accomplish  something  for 
the  benefit  of  science.  The  Scotch  judge,  who  was  somewhat 
poco  curante,  in  words  at  least,  although  earnest  enough  in 
reality,  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  sacrificing  guineas  to  an  ab¬ 
straction.  Probably  he  knew  his  friend,  and  was  trying  by 
antagonism  to  remind  him  of  one  scientific  fact  "which  he  some¬ 
times  overlooked,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  He  tried  to 
persuade  Bell  ‘  that  it  was  quite  as  respectable  to  fill  your 
‘  station  well  without  making  exertions  to  improve  science,  to 
‘  make  discoveries,  or  fill  the  chasms  in  knowledge.’  Bell  stood 
out  stoutly  against  this,  and  ‘  regretted  that  Baillie  disregarded 
‘  what  -was  great  in  his  profession,  and  would  retire  from 
‘  practice  as  he  had  done  from  teaching  when  he  had  found 
‘  what  he  wanted.’  Cockburn ’s  sagacity  had  probably  shown 
him  that  if  Bell  courted  science  and  neglected  or  slighted  fees, 
he  would  lose  a  fortune,  even  if  he  gained  fame.  The  history 
of  this  great  discovery  of  his  gives  point  to  the  moral.  It  was 
})resent  to  his  mind  not  much  later  than  1807.  He  plainly 
thought  that  the  profession  was  as  enthusiastic  and  as  single- 
eyed  as  himself.  Had  he  been  wise  in  his  generation,  he  would 
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have  waited  until  his  views  were  thoroughly  matured,  and 
then,  avoiding  professional  channels,  would  have  blown  a  blast 
on  his  own  trumpet  which  would  have  resounded  through 
scientific  Europe.  AATiat  he  did  was  so  much  the  reverse  of 
this  as  almost  to  be  incredible.  He  printed,  in  1811,  for  private 
circulation  among  his  medical  friends,  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
entitled,  ‘  An  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  sub- 
‘  mitted  for  the  Observation  of  the  Author’s  Friends.’  The 
work  contained  a  clear  indication  of  his  discovery  ;  but  ‘  the 
‘  author’s  friends  ’  made  no  ‘  observations  ’  at  all.  Few  at¬ 
tended  to  it ;  none  apparently  appreciated  it ;  and  one  or  two, 
who  had  an  impression  of  its  importance,  without  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  author,  were  preparing  to  contest  the  originality 
of  his  views.  By  the  modest,  candid,  and  open  course  which 
he  followed.  Bell  only  reaped  one  reward.  His  brochure  of 
1811  enabled  him  ten  years  afterwards  to  scare  away  pilferers 
from  his  reputation.  But  whether  disheartened  by  the  apathy 
of  his  brethren,  or  intent  on  farther  discovery,  he  threw  aside 
this  marvellous  triumph  of  inductive  science,  as  if  his  task 
were  completed,  and  little  more  was  heard  of  it  until  he  pro¬ 
claimed  it  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1821.  He  woke  next 
morning,  and,  like  Byron,  found  himself  famous  ;  and  his  fame 
grew  higher  on  the  Continent  even  than  in  this  country — 
the  Continental  physiologists  having  no  part  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousies  which  pursued  him  all  his  life.  But  sure 
as  vultures  to  the  prey,  came  swooping  down  detraction  and 
envy,  to  rob  him  of  his  rightful  honour.  Those  of  the  school 
of  Majendie  of  Paris,  vivisectors,  who  maintained  that  no 
system  of  investigation  could  be  trustworthy  which  was  not 
founded  on  actual  experiment,  claimed  to  have  obtained  similar 
results  from  their  operations  before  Sir  Charles  Bell  published 
his  views.  A  controversy  on  the  subject  of  prior  discovery 
lasted  for  some  years,  but  time  and  universal  opinion  has  now 
settled  it ;  and  Charles  Bell’s  claim  is  acknowledged  by  all. 
Indeed,  other  considerations  apart,  the  treatise  in  1811  proved 
the  priority  beyond  dispute.  It  seems,  however,  doubtful 
whether  Majendie’s  doctrine  was  really  either  identical  with 
that  of  Bell,  or  was  sound  in  itself ;  as  the  results  of  vivi¬ 
section  as  the  basis  of  inductive  reasoning  have  been  found  to 
be  materially  different  from  those  at  which  Charles  Bell  had 
arrived  by  a  path  less  liable  to  lead  astray.  Among  the  great 
physiologists  of  the  Continent,  his  claim  has  always  been  re¬ 
cognised.  When  he  visited  Paris,  Roux  dismissed  his  class 
after  Charles  Bell  had  been  introduced,  with  the  Avords,  ‘  C'est 
‘  assez,  messieurs;  vous  avez  vu  Charles  BelU’  Cuvier, 
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Tiedeman,  and  Scarpa  regarded  him  with  honour ;  and  in  the 
Continental  schools  he  Avas  classed,  as  we  have  ventured  to 
class  him,  as  not  inferior  to  Harvey.  His  cup  of  celebrity 
had  no  doubt  some  little  ingredients  of  ingratitude  and  in¬ 
credulity.  Nevertheless,  it  was  well  filled,  and  in  his  un¬ 
selfish  simple  way  he  enjoyed  it.  Now  the  clouds  are  gone, 
and  his  lustre  shines  unsullied. 

The  first  ten  years  of  his  married  life  were  on  the  whole 
very  prosperous,  and  raised  his  professional  position  to  a  great 
height.  He  concluded  a  transaction  by  which  he  became  a 
part  proprietor  of  the  great  anatomical  school  in  AVindmill 
Street,  which  John  Hunter  had  founded.  There  he  lectured 
for  many  years,  and  formed  a  valuable  and  interesting 
museum.  He  was  elected,  after  a  severe  contest,  surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1814  ;  and  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1824  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  to  that  College,  and  had  overflowing 
audiences.  His  practice  was  large ;  his  reputation  as  a 
hospital  operator  stood  exceedingly  high  ;  and  Fortune  seemed 
to  be  atoning  to  him  for  her  former  caprices.  We  turn  back 
to  our  pleasant  book,  and  glance  at  the  interval  over  which  w'e 
have  passed. 

The  termination  of  the  war  brought  a  large  influx  of 
foreigners  to  London.  Charles  Bell  had  made  militai'y  sur¬ 
gery  and  gunshot  wounds  the  subject  of  careful  study.  It 
was  a  favourite  subject  of  John  Bell’s,  who  in  1804  had  made 
a  proposition  to  the  Government  for  the  institution  of  a  large 
staff  of  military  surgery,  which  for  the  time  w'as  very  favour¬ 
ably  received,  but  which,  like  many  other  reforms,  still  remains 
to  be  effected.  Charles  Bell,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  had, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  London  career,  gone  down  to 
Plymouth  to  attend  the  wounded  there ;  and  in  his  work  on 
Surgery,  he  had  devoted  a  chapter  to  gunshot  wounds.  So  in 
1814  he  found  himself  fashionable,  and  the  Peninsular  sur¬ 
geons,  as  well  as  many  foreigners,  attended  his  lectures  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

‘  Patients  are  certainly  increasing,’  he  writes,  ‘  and  my  occupations 
becoming  more  general.  I  have  been  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  with  a  Parisian  surgeon,  a  M.  Koux,  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Charite. 
More  foreign  medical  officers  have  visited  the  Middlesex  Hospital  than 
ever  before.  If  they  force  me  to  speak  French,  why,  I  must,  but  it 
would  divert  you  to  hear  me.’ 

Patients  of  distinction  repaired  to  him,  among  the  rest 
General  F.  Driesen,  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  Imperial 
Guard;  of  whom  he  tells  with  simple  pride  how  the  General 
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and  his  suite  dined  with  him,  and  how  he  found,  when  he  went 
down  to  dinner,  a  silver  mug  on  either  hand,  inscribed  ‘  En 
‘  gage  de  I’amitie  de  Baron  Driesen.’ 

In  1815  came  the  Hundred  Days  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  Charles  Bell  exclaimed  to  his  brother-in-law  John  Shaw, 
who  had  been  with  him  from  a  lad,  and  to  whom  he  was  de¬ 
votedly  attached,  ‘Johnnie,  how  can  we  let  this  pass?  Here 
‘  is  such  an  occasion  of  seeing  gunshot  wounds.  Let  us  go.’ 
And  go  they  did,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  reached  Brussels 
on  the  29th.  There  is  nothing  better  in  the  volume  than  the 
diary  of  what  he  saw  at  Brussels  and  Waterloo.  Charles 
Bell’s  pen  was  as  graphic  as  his  pencil.  He  writes  in  a  firm 
incisive  style  with  a  play  of  fancy  which,  had  that  been  his 
vocation,  would  have  made  him  eminent  as  a  descriptive  writer. 
If  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
transcribed  some  extracts ;  but  we  content  ourselves  with  one 
or  two.  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  there  still  remained  a 
moveable  scaffolding  sixty  feet  high,  from  which  the  Emperor 
surveyed  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  Up  this  Bell  climbed : — 

‘  The  view  magnificent.  I  was  only  one  third  up  the  machine,  yet 
it  was  a  giddy  height.  Here  Buonaparte  stood  svuveying  the  field. 
What  name  for  him  but  ^lacbeth — a  man  who  stands  alone.  There  is 
something  magnificent  in  this  idea — there,  exalted  to  a  giddy  height ; 
and  how  much  farther  to  fall  than  to  the  ground ;  his  friends  dispersed, 
his  squadrons  broken — all  in  deroute ;  and  well  he  knew,  for  he  seems 
to  know  mankind  well,  he  knew  the  consequences.  I  was  filled  with 
admiration  of  a  man  of  his  habit  of  body  who  could  stand  perched  on 
a  height  of  sixty-five  feet  above  everything,  and  contemplate,  see,  and 
manage  such  a  scene.  Already  silence  dwells  here ;  for  although  it  i.s 
midday  and  the  sun  bright  and  all  shining  in  gladness,  yet  there  is  a 
mournful  silence  contrasted  with  the  scene  which  has  been  so  recently 
acting.  No  living  thing  is  here,  no  kites,  no  birds  of  any  kind, 
nothing  but  a  few  wretched  women  and  old  men  scattered  on  a  height 
at  a  distance,  and  who  are  employed  in  gathering  balls.’ 

There  is  true  poetic  feeling  In  this,  hastily  thrown  off  as  it  is. 

What  we  said  in  the  outset  of  this  paper  of  the  Continental 
element  in  the  old  Scottish  society  is  amusingly  confirmed  in 
Charles  Bell’s  impressions  of  Brussels : — 

‘  Can  you  recollect  the  time,’  he  writes  to  his  brother,  ‘  when  there 
were  gentlemen  meeting  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or  those  whom  we 
thought  such  7  They  are  all  collected  here.  You  see  the  old  gentle¬ 
men  with  their  scraggy  necks  sticking  out  of  the  collars  of  their  coats — 
their  old-fashioned  square-skirted  coats,  their  canes,  their  hats,  and 
when  they  meet,  the  formal  bow,  the  hat  off,  to  the  ground,  and  the 
powder  flying  to  the  wind.’ 
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His  description  of  the  wounded  French  soldiers  may  interest 
ill  contrast  with  some  recent  events : — 

‘  You  would  conclude  Avith  me  that  those  were  fellows  capable  of 
marching  unopposed  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  east  of  Asia. 
Strong  thickset  hardy  veterans,  brave  spirits,  and  unsubdued,  they  cast 
their  wild  glance  upon  you,  their  black  eyes  and  brown  cheeks  finely 
contrasted  with  their  white  sheets:  you  would  much  admire  their 
capacity  of  adaptation.’ 

He  says,  however,  that  this  is  forced  praise,  for  he  cannot  ex¬ 
press  his  detestation  of  these  trained  banditti. 

Bell  seems  to  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  wounded ; 
and  his  sketches,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  to  drawings  of 
very  great  merit,  are  partly  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and  seventeen  of  them  in  the  Royal 
Ho8[)ital  at  Netley,  to  which  institution  they  were  presented 
by  his  widow.  Among  his  English  patients  was  a  ‘  perfect  little 
‘  gentleman.  Sir  H.  Hardiiige,  who  has  lost  his  forearm.’  He 
thinks  little  of  the  political  value  of  the  victory.  ‘  How  much 
‘  more  wholesome  a  little  chastisement  Avould  have  been  than 
‘  these  glorious  victories.  The  state  of  the  Avorld  as  to  Govern- 
‘  ment  and  all  that  is  enough  to  disgust  one.  I,  for  my  part, 
‘  have  no  pleasure  but  in  anatomy.'' 

Some  clouds,  however,  gathered  during  this  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  career.  The  eldest  brother,  Robert,  died  in  1816. 
♦lohn,  after  vainly  looking  for  health  under  Italian  skies,  died 
at  Rome  in  1820,  in  circumstances  far  from  affluent.  These 
events  brought  on  the  brothers  who  survived  many  cares. 
jMr.  AVilson,  with  Avhom  Bell  Avas  associated  in  the  Windmill 
Street  establishment,  died  sudjlenly,  and  large  as  Avas  Bell’s 
income,  it  Avas  all  he  could  do  to  meet  the  calls  which  this 
calamity  thrcAv  on  him.  lu  the  end,  the  museum  Avas  pur¬ 
chased  in  1824  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  1827,  after  the  death  of  his  attached  and  much  loved  friend 
and  brother-in-hvAv,  .lohn  Shaw,  his  connexion  with  the  school 
finally  ceased.  This  last  event  was  the  greatest  grief  of  his 
life ;  and  nothing  testifies  so  strongly  to  the  thorough  worth 
of  his  character,  and  Avarinth  of  his  heart,  as  the  unbroken 
affection  Avhich  subsisted  between  these  two  men  in  relations 
so  close,  so  confidential,  and  so  constant.  John  Shaw  had 
aided  him  in  all  his  struggles.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  and 
admired  him ;  and  in  this  respect  Charles  Bell  stood  the  hero- 
test  so  feAv  can  stand.  The  more  intimately  he  was  knoAvn, 
the  more  he  Avas  respected  and  loved.  The  loss  which  he 
sustained  in  John  ShaAv’s  death  was  very  grievous.  It  threw 
on  him  labour  beyond  his  strength,  and,  indeed,  laid  the 
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foundations  of  the  malady  which  fifteen  years  afterwards 
destroyed  him. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  Avas  again  throAvn  into  the 
society  of  Brougham,  with  Avhom  in  later  years  he  had  not  hatl 
much  in  common.  The  brilliant  course  of  the  great  advocate 
dazzled  him,  but  he  had  always  complainetl  that  it  Avaa  cold,  if 
magnificent.  ‘  Hoav  Brougham  mounts  higher  and  higher,’  he 
writes  in  1821 :  ‘God  grant  he  may  not  fall  into  the  Icarian 
‘  sea — I  like  him.’  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  Avhen  the  catas¬ 
trophe  he  dreaded  had  occurred,  he  says:  ‘  Times,  too,  are 
‘  strangely  altered,  both  Avith  Lord  Brougham  and  me.  His 
‘  fault  has  been  attempting  too  much,  and  his  Aveakness  in 
‘  doing  things  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature  at  the  same 
‘  time.’  This  association  led  him  to  publish  his  volume  of 
‘  Animal  jNIechanics,’  for  the  Library  of  Useful  KnoAvledge  ; 
one  of  the  ablest  popular  treatises  which  CA  er  AA-as  composed  on 
a  scientific  subject.  He  had  delivered  the  substance  of  the 
book  in  his  lectures  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  but  the  Avork  itself  is  a  Avonderful  triumph  of  clear 
exposition,  on  a  subject  Avhich  none  but  a  master  could  have 
handled,  and  Avhich  even  a  master  might  have  failed  to  render 
intelligible  or  attractive  to  an  ordinary  reader.  In  1831  he 
Avas  selected  to  Avrite  one  of  the  ‘  BridgeAvater  Treatises,’  and 
received  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  Avork  on  the  ‘  Hand.’ 
These  tAVO  treatises  would  of  themselves  suffice  to  stamp  his 
reputation. 

One  characteristic  deserves  mention.  Probably  no  man  , 
ever  jAenetrated  farther,  perhaps  no  one  ever  penetrated  so 
far,  into  the  material  structure  of  the  soul’s  tabernacle.  Had 
Charles  Bell  had  strength  and  leisure,  Ave  believe  there  AAere 
floating  in  his  subtle  but  strong  intellect,  vicAvs  and  processes 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  matter  on  mind,  and  mind  on  matter, 
as  novel  and  as  important  as  those  he  ])ublished,  Avhich  might 
have  seen  the  light.  But  no  tinge  of  materialism  ever 
coloured  his  clear  vision.  All  he  saAv,  only  enabled  him  to 
trace  more  clearly  the  working  of  the  First  Cause,  a  quality 
which  comes  out  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  tAvo  works 
we  have  just  referred  to ;  and  Avhich  proves,  hoAv  weak  a  de¬ 
lusion  it  is  that  scepticism  increases  Avith  knoAA-ledge.  Fcav 
physiologists  ever  kneAv  as  much,  or  saw  as  clearly,  or  reasoned 
as  safely,  as  Charles  Bell ;  and  if  men  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  lessons  which  science  teaches,  it  is  certainly  not  because 
they  are  more  in  the  secrets  of  nature  than  he  Avas.  He  was 
as  far  from  scepticism  as  he  Avas  from  dogmatism.  "What  he 
knew  preserved  him  from  the  first,  and  Avhat  he  knew  he  did 
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not  know  from  the  second;  and  therein  he  set  an  example 
w’hich  we  could  wish  were  more  f^cnerally  followed. 

In  1831  he  received  from  the  King,  along  with  Leslie, 
Herschel,  and  Ivory,  the  Giielphic  Order  of  knighthood;  an 
honour  not  too  great  even  for  those  merits  which  were  then 
undisputed,  and  very  inadequate,  as  we  think,  for  his  real 
services  to  science  and  the  world.  Charles  Bell,  however,  was 
gratified,  as  much  by  the  association  Avith  Herschel  and  the 
others,  as  by  the  distinction  itself,  and  records  the  incidents  of 
the  ceremony  Avith  his  usual  liveliness  : — 

‘  I  persuaded  Herschel,’  he  snys,  ‘  that  on  this  occasion  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  higher  sciences,  .and  that  theretbre  he  must  precede  me  in 
receiving  the  accolade ;  and  he  did  precede  me  into  the  presence- 
chamber  ;  but  in  approaching  the  lord  in  Avaiting  he  lost  heart,  and 
suddenly  counter-marched,  so  that  I  found  myself  in  front.  ^ly  niece’s 
dancing-master  having  acted  the  king  the  night  before,  1  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty.’ 

AVith  the  exception  of  his  short  but  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  London  University,  Avhich  he  scA’ered  almost 
as  soon  as  it  Avas  formed,  Ave  have  iioav  adverted  to  the  most 
im|)ortant  features  in  his  professional  career  in  London.  Save 
in  making  money,  he  had  done  all  that  even  his  old  dreams 
could  have  pictured.  He  had  gained  European  celebrity ;  his 
position  in  practice  Avas  eminent ;  the  Middlesex  Hospital  under 
his  guidance  had  attained  a  great  pitch  of  prosperity  and  use¬ 
fulness,  and  one  far  beyond  its  dimensions  Avhen  his  connexion 
Avith  it  commenced ;  his  lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
commanded  the  greatest  attention  and  interest.  At  home  he 
had  all  Avhich  could  make  life  pleasant :  a  social  position  Avhich 
brought  him  into  intimacy  Avith  the  most  cultivated  intellects 
of  the  day,  and  ta.stes,  habits,  and  refinement  of  thought  and 
feeling  Avhich  turned  all  these  elements  to  true  enjoyment. 
One  taste  he  had  acquired,  not  perhaps  a  usual  one  for  a 
struggling  professional  man,  immersed  in  London  smoke,  and 
dust,  and  dinginess,  but  Avhich  thrcAv  much  sunshine  over  his 
own  life.  In  the  dark  recesses  of  Fludyer  Street,  the  nar- 
roAvness  and  gentility  of  Avhich  Charles  Bell  commemorates 
in  one  of  his  earliest  letters — it  Avas  his  first  resting  place — 
lived  for  all  the  period  of  Avhich  Ave  Avrite,  John  Richardson, 
of  Kirklands,  the  Avell-known  Scottish  .solicitor,  the  chosen 
friend  of  Charles  Bell,  as  indeed  he  Avas  of  all  that  circle  and 
many  beyond  it.  He  was  a  man  Avith  a  head  for  business,  a 
heart  for  friendship,  and  a  taste  for  elegant  literature,  not, 
indeed,  without  some  pretensions  to  poetical  power.  But  the 
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object  of  his  idolatry  was  neither  fees  nor  society  nor  fame. 
He  worshipped  fly-fishing.  He  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  North  a  love  of  fresh  breezes  and  a  deadly  hand  and 
heart  against  trout  and  salmon,  which  neither  the  parchments 
of  the  law  nor  the  pursuit  of  fortune  had  availed  to  quench. 
Charles  Bell  became  his  devoted  disciple,  nor  did  he  pursue 
science  with  more  intense  ardour  than  this  favourite  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  sport.  In  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  -wnth  the 
pressure  of  many  cares  upon  him,  he  found  time  and  space  for 
his  pastime.  He  meditated  on  the  Nerves  at  Chenies,  and 
composed, he  tells  us, the  best  passages  on  the  ‘  Hand’  at  Pan- 
sanger.  His  love  of  nature,  his  intense  delight  in  external 
beauty,  his  simple,  natural,  almost  boyish  tastes,  entirely  un¬ 
sophisticated  by  metropolitan  life,  and  the  discriminating  eye 
and  artistic  hand  which  he  was  happy  in  possessing, — all  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  him  an  enthusiastic  brother  of  the  rod ;  and 
many  a  cheerful  day  did  these  two  schoolboys  spend  in  this 
pursuit,  the  world  forgetting  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  from  the  Avater-side  pleasant  pictures  of  breeze,  and 
sun,  and  cloud,  Avhich  gave  fresh  spirit  to  their  professional 
toll.  The  art  of  enjoying  is  in  itself  a  great  endowment ;  the 
art  of  preserving  the  capacity  cf  enjoyment  Avhen  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  passed  is  still  rarer  and  more  valuable.  Some  of  his 
graver  brethren  looked  solemn  on  this  his  superstition,  and 
Avere  Avont  to  decry  it.  Whether  Avith  Charles  Bell’s  tem¬ 
perament,  so  little  apt  to  take  a  utilitarian  vieAv  of  his  own 
doings,  it  may  not  have  absorbed  more  of  his  energy  than  self- 
interest  AA'ould  liaA'C  suggested,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
But  he  AA-as  a  man  unusually  anxious  and  distressed  by  the 
incidents  Avhich  he  Avitnessed  in  his  practice.  He  could  not 
shake  off  the  associations  of  pain,  and  disease,  and  death,  Avith 
which  such  a  life  AA-as  every  day  familiar.  If  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  stx'eam  side  could  charm  the  brooding  gloom  from  the 
soul,  and  restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  spirits,  who  shall 
say  they  Avere  not  aa'cII  spent  ?  There  is  a  little  sketch  from 
his  ready  pencil  introduced  into  this  A'olume,  which  tells  its  OAvn 
tale  in  a  very  amusing  manner.  No  one  but  an  angler  could 
have  drawn  it.  An  elderly  Piscator,  rod  in  hand,  sits  on  the 
bank,  his  flies  bobbing  in  the  breeze  in  coils  of  inextricable  in¬ 
tricacy.  The  task  is  plainly  hopeless,  but  indomitable  earnest¬ 
ness  and  patience  are  expressed  in  the  countenance.  GraA-e, 
absorbed,  and  resolute,  amid  the  torments  of  the  gusty  wind,  he 
is  pursuing  his  efforts  to  disentangle  his  tackle,  AA-ith  little  or  no 
chance  of  success,  but  as  if  the  fate  of  nations  depended  on  it. 
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Lady  Bell  thus  pleasantly  describes’  his  iishing  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  : — 

‘  From  his  habits  he  could  not  be  inactive — he  must  fish  or  sketch, 
and  he  did  both  alternately.  In  the  bright  hours  he  laid  aside  the 
rod  for  the  pencil.  He  was  often  on  the  waterside  before  sunrise, 
indeed  before  he  could  see  his  flies ;  and  he  did  enjoy  these  morning 
hours.  I  came  down  witli  his  breakfast,  bringing  books  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  passing  the  whole  day,  even  with  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  for 
no  weather  deterred  us.  lie  liked  me  to  see  him  land  his  fish,  and 
waved  his  hat  for  me  to  come. 

‘  At  the  little  inn  of  Chenies  we  Avere  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pratt,  as  if  it  Avere  our  OAvn  home — a  lovely  place  it  is ;  and  driving 
there  in  the  evening  was  very  SAveet.  We  saw  the  meadows  and  the 
mill,  and  the  sun  lighting  up  the  little  river  like  a  stream  of  gold.  We 
returned  home  ne.\t  day,  and  his  health  Avas  so  Avell  preserved  by  the 
e.xercise  that  I  had  cause  to  bless  it. 

‘  There  it  Avas  that  he  composed  and  dictated  the  gi'eater  part  of  his 
Avorks.  But  he  left  these  enjoyments  Avithout  regret,  as  he  could  return 
to  his  other  Avorks  and  pursuits  with  renewed  vigour.’ 

Life,  fame,  fortune,  honour,  have  nothing,  after  all,  much 
more  substantial  than  days  spent  as  these  Avere. 

But  his  London  life  Avas  to  cease ;  and,  after  thirty-four 
years,  he  was  again  to  return  to  the  city  he  had  quitted  in  his 
youth.  The  Chair  of  Surgery  becoming  vacant,  tlie  ToAvn 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  no  longer  self- elected,  but  freely  chosen 
by  the  ratepayers,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell ;  and  not  Avithout  some  reluctance,  and  some  painful 
sundering  of  long-accustomed  ties,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  retuiTied  to  fill  a  most  important  position  in  the  University 
of  the  City,  Avhich  he  had  left  because  the  doors  of  the  In¬ 
firmary  had  been  closed  against  him.  The  vision  of  secured 
ease  and  leisure  for  scientific  pursuits  proved  irresistible,  and 
he  again  turned  his  footsteps  to  the  North,  and  entered  on  his 
honourable  task. 

All  was  changed  in  the  grey  metropolis  since  1804,  except¬ 
ing  the  warm  and  friendly  hearts  which  Avelcomed  him.  Its 
area  had  been  nearly  doubled.  He  Avas  lodged,  as  he  writes, 
in  a  palace,  AA-here  he  had  < left  the  beautiful  and  leafy  groves 
Avhich  had  foimed  the  foreground  to  the  Queen  Street  Terrace. 
He  walked,  he  said,  as  in  a  city  of  tombs.  At  every  turn  he 
met  with  memorials  of  men,  and  Avomen,  and  associations,  all 
gone,  or  changed.  He  found  age  where  he  left  youth,  and  a 
ncAT  generation  in  vigorous  manhood  treading  on  the  venerable 
footsteps  of  the  brotherhood  he  had  quitted  in  the  fresh 
ardour  and  ambition  of  dawning  power.  The  old  institutions, 
the  old  dominion,  had  disap2)cared.  The  venerable  social 
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traditions,  the  quaint  Continental  fonnalities,  the  exclusive 
political  rigour,  even  the  broad  lines  of  party  demarcation, 
were  socially  obliterated.  Not  more  certainly  had  the  bloom¬ 
ing  spinsters  he  had  left  yielded  their  supremacy  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  than  had  the  social  circles  and  usages  of  the  Edinburgh 
of  1804  surrendered  to  those  of  1836. 

The  sages  of  the  University  were  gone,  and  had  given 
place  to  new  celebrities.  Syme  and  Christison  filled,  in  the 
medical  world,  the  places  of  Monro  and  Gregory.  Aber¬ 
crombie  and  Alison  were  at  the  head  of  medical  practice. 
■One  element,  however,  remained,  changed  no  doubt,  but 
changed  only  in  years  and  honour.  That  knot  of  Whig  law¬ 
yers  and  politicians,  so  little  regarded  by  the  magnates  of  the 
day,  the  dawn  of  whose  influence  and  success  made  but  a 
faint  streak  on  the  horizon  when  he  went  forth  to  seek  his 
fortunes,  remained  almost  unbroken.  Excepting  Homer,  the 
London  refugees  were  alive  and  prosperous — Brougham, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Richardson.  Those  who  had  pursued 
their  career  in  Edinburgh  still  remained.  They  were  a  very 
remarkable  circle,  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Bar  of 
Scotland  as  high  as  its  position  admits  of ;  and  were  besides 
men  of  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  whose  persistent 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  free  government  have  not,  perhaps, 
been  duly  appreciated.  No  longer,  as  Sydney  Smith  de¬ 
scribed  them,  eating  indigestible  suppers  among  barbarous 
sounds,  but  the  leaders  and  ornaments  of  the  community,  and 
the  pi’ide  and  honour  of  the  ancient  city.  Of  those  whom 
’Charles  Bell  left,  a  struggling  and  uninfluential  band  of 
young  advocates,  Cranstoun,  Jeffrey,  Moncreiff,  Cockburn, 
and  Fullerton,  were  all  on  the  Bench  when  he  returned. 
John  Clerk  was  dead,  but  Gillies  still  survived,  retaining  after 
twenty-five  years  of  judicial  life  the  vigour  and  power  of  his 
early  days.  Murray  was  Lord  Advocate,  and  Rutherfurd, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  new  recruits,  a  man  of  singular  ability, 
uniivalled  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  profound  literary  accomplish¬ 
ment,  was  then,  or  shortly  aftenvards.  Solicitor- General.  It 
■must  have  looked  to  Charles  Bell  like  a  transformation  scene 
in  a  play,  when  he  bridged  over  in  imagination  the  space 
between,  and  recollected  what  the  stage  had  disclosed  when  the 
■  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act.  All  the  positions  were  reversed. 
The  fashionable  tenets  were  out  of  fashion,  the  despised  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  ascendant ;  and  power,  and  place,  and  popular 
incense  followed  in  their  train.  The  principles  which  Adam 
loved,  and  Millar  taught,  and  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair 
had  recognised,  had  at  last  borne  a  prodigious  harvest.  Nor 
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was  the  least  "ratifying  feature  in  Edinburgh  society  in  those 
days  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  party  barriers  in  social 
life,  which,  in  the  days  gone  by,  had  been  so  wide  and 
so  insuperable.  John  Wilson  and  Mackenzie,  the  son  of  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Man  of  Feeling,’  and  fully  his  father’s  equal  in 
originality  and  genius,  lent  the  lustre  of  their  great  social 
powers  to  the  same  circles  as  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  Not  one  remains.  They  have  all  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  and  it  will  be  long  before  Edinburgh  can  again  boast  of 
a  society  so  brilliant. 

From  politics,  of  course,  and  from  literature  for  the  most 
part,  Jett'rey  and  his  judicial  contemporaries  had  necessarily 
ceased ;  nor  do  we  stop  here  to  recall  what  tvell  deserves  to  be 
recalled,  how  much  they  had  done,  with  little  aid  but  their  own 
right  arm,  to  promote  what  they  believed,  and  what  the  country 
had  accepted  as  sound  canons  of  political  thought  and  sound 
principles  of  literary  criticism.  It  was  from  Edinburgh  that 
the  first  notes  were  sounded,  and  although  the  subsequent 
progress  of  opinion  has  thrown  some  of  their  efforts  into  the 
shade,  the  work  was  ably  done,  and  could  only  have  been  done 
by  able  and  earnest  men. 

His  old  friends  received  Charles  Bell  with  open  arms  and 
profuse  hospitality.  He  was  kindly  welcomed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  began  his  new  duties  with  energy.  He  was 
universally  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  he  began  to  meditate  still  further  scientific  triumphs, 
and  to  plan  and  execute  some  piscatorial  expeditions  which 
were  crowned  with  great  results.  But  in  some  respects  the 
process  of  transplanting  was  not  altogether  successful.  Some 
local  difficulties  in  the  University  to  a  certain  extent  affected 
the  attendance  on  his  lectures,  and  the  amount  of  consultation 
practice  on  which  he  had  reckoned  was  not  realised.  The 
ground  of  course  was  occupied,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for 
a  man,  however  able,  when  past  his  meridian,  to  start  on  a 
new  career  of  professional  labour ;  and  Bell  was  in  his  sixty- 
third  year. 

One  object,  however,  his  comparative  leisure  enabled  him 
to  accomplish.  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  thereby 
satisfied  an  old  craving  of  his  life.  This  was  in  May  1840. 
There  with  his  usual  energy  he  sketched,  and  ransacked,  and 
worked  for  materials  for  his  new  edition  of  the  *  Anatomy  of 
‘  Expression,’  and  was  in  his  element  of  intense  exertion.  ‘  As 
‘  to  Rome,’  he  says,  ‘  there  I  was  driven  as  a  slave,  rode  upon 
‘  like  one  of  the  Galeotti.  Heat,  sleep,  palaces,  churches, 
‘  sketching,  drawing,  and  the  oppressive  but  kind  interference 
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‘  of  friends  made  it  a  month  of  labour,  excitement,  delight,  and 
‘  disappointment.’  But  he  had  filled  two  sketch-books. 

But  our  limits  compel  us  to  finish  this  desultory  notice.  His 
Italian  journal  contains  this  passage:  ‘Went  to  poor  John’s 
‘  grave.  The  Pyramid  of  Cestius  attracts  you  from  a  distance. 

‘  A  plain  stone  marks  the  place  as  you  enter  the  ancient  re- 
‘  formed  burying  ground.  A  single  antique  column  is  between 
‘  the  enclosure  and  the  pyramid.  Remembering  old  times,  a 
‘  fitting  resting-place.’  The  career  of  the  survivors  was  draw 
ing  to  a  close.  George  Joseph  had  been  attacked  by  blind¬ 
ness  the  year  before.  Charles  Bell  himself  had  been  subject 
to  spasmodic  fits  of  illness.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  John 
ShaAv,  and  the  distress  and  labour  which  he  then  underwent, 
his  health  had  never  been  satisfactory.  His  symptoms  in  the 
spring  of  1842  became  more  distressing,  and  he  resolved,  when 
his  University  Session  closed,  to  leave  for  London,  which  he 
did.  He  reached  Manchester,  where  he  had  an  attack  so 
acute,  that  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Richardson  that  he  called  for 
deatli.  On  the  27th  he  and  Lady  Bell  reached  Hallow  Park, 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Holland.  Kext  day  he  seemed  well,  and 
walked  about  the  grounds,  but  had  a  severe  attack  at  night. 
It  was  relieved  for  the  time,  but  in  the  morning  he  awoke  with 
a  spasm,  laid  his  head  on  his  wife's  shoulder,  and  so  died. 

And  never  passed  away  a  gentler,  truer,  or  finer  spirit.  His 
genius  was  great,  and  has  left  a  legacy  to  mankind  which  will 
keep  his  name  fresh  in  many  generations.  But  the  story  of 
his  life  in  this  little  book  has  a  more  potent  moral.  It  is  the 
story  of  one  Avho  kept  his  affections  young,  and  his  love  of 
the  pure  and  the  refined  unsullied,  while  fighting  bravely  the 
battle  of  life ;  whose  heart  M  as  as  tender  as  his  intellect  was 
vigorous  and  original ;  who,  while  he  gained  a  foremost  place 
among  his  felloM’S,  turned  M'ith  undiminished  zest  to  his  home 
and  his  friends,  and  found  there  the  object,  the  reward,  and 
the  solace  of  his  life.  George  Joseph  Bell  died  in  the  folloMnng 
year  ;  and  so  ends  this  record  of  the  brothers. 
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Akt.  VI. — 1.  Geschichte  des  Golfstroms  und  seiner  Erf  or  sch- 
7ing  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  den  grossen  ameri- 
hanischen  B'urgerkrieg.  Von  J.  G.  Kohl.  Bremen  ; 
1868. 

2.  Ocean-Currents  and  their  Influences.  By  A.  G.  Findlay, 
F.R.G.S.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu¬ 
tion,  vol.  xiv.) 

3.  Soundings  and  Temperatures  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  By 
Commander  W.  Chimmo,  R.N.  (Proceedings  of  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Feb.  8,  1869.) 

4.  Phgsical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  Prevailing  Winds 
and  Currents.  By  JoilN  K.  Laugiiton,  M.A.  1870. 

5.  Mittheilungen  aus  Justus  Perthes'  geographischer  Anstalt. 
Von  Dr.  A.  Petermann.  Gotha:  1870-1872. 

6.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Exploration  o  f  the  Deep  Sea,  during 
1868,  1869,  and  conducted  by  AVilliam  B.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  LLD.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S., 
and  Prof.  AVyville  Thomson,  LLD.,  F.R.S.  (See  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1868-1871.) 

7.  The  Gibraltar  Current,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  General 
Oceanic  Circulation.  By  AViLLi AM  B.  Carpenter,  LL.D., 
AI.D.,  F.R.S.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  Jan.  9, 1871.) 

HEN  Lothair  first  honoured  Air.  aud  Airs.  Putney  Giles 
’  ’  with  his  company  at  dinner,  we  learn  from  his  biographer 
that  his  hostess  ‘  expounded  to  him  with  bidlliant  perspicuity 
‘  the  reasons  which  had  induced  her  to  believe  that  the 
‘  Gulf  Stream  had  changed  its  course,  and  the  political  and 
‘  social  consequences  that  might  accrue.  “  The  religious  senti- 
‘  “  meut  of  the  Southern  races,”  said  Apollonia,  “  must  be  won- 
‘  “  derfully  aflfected  by  a  more  rigorous  climate.  I  cannot 
‘  “  doubt,”  she  continued,  “  that  a  series  of  severe  winters  at 
‘  “  Rome  might  put  au  end  to  Romanism.”  ’  If  Air.  Disraeli 
intended  this  as  a  sneer  at  the  shallow  nonsense  which  has 
been  talked  about  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  at  the  exaggerated 
estimates  of  its  potency  which  have  been  put  forward  by  men 
(as  well  as  Avomen)  Avho  ought  to  have  known  better,  he  could 
have  scarcely  hit  upon  a  more  apposite  illustration.  As  Dr. 
Hayes  (the  American  Arctic  explorer)  truly  remarks : — 

‘  Weather  predictors  without  end  have  launched  upon  it  their  stupi¬ 
dities  ;  meteorologists  have  deluged  the  Avorld  with  their  assumptions 
respecting  it ;  theorists  of  all  kinds  have  floated  their  notions  upon  it. 
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One  whirls  it  away  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  opens  a  passage  to  the 
Pole  with  it ;  another  compels  it  to  give  a  climate  to  countries  where 
othenvise  there  would  be  no  climate  worth  mentioning ;  while  still 
another  spins  it  round  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  its  widespread  arms 
close  upon  a  stagnant  Sargasso  Sea.  .  .  .  Through  means  such  as  these 
mankind  has  come  to  look  upon  the  Gulf  Stream  with  a  certain  degree 
of  awe.  It  is  a  “breeder  of  storms;”  the  giver  of  heat;  it  might 
become  the  father  of  pestilence.  Will  it  always  continue  to  do  its  duty 
as  hitherto  ?  or  will  it  start  off  suddenly  w'ith  some  new  fancy,  and  by 
pursuing  some  new  course  upset  the  physical  and  moral  status  of  the 
world  ?  ’ 

Is  it  really  in  the  power,  we  may  add,  of  our  Transatlantic 
cousins — as  one  of  them  has  recently  asserted — by  buying  up 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  cutting  a  sufficiently  wide  channel 
through  it,  to  convert  the  climate  of  France  and  Austria  into 
that  of  Canada,  and  to  turn  England,  Germany,  and  Northern 
Europe  into  a  frozen  wilderness  like  Labrador  ? 

These  questions  may  now,  we  think,  be  answered  with  a 
considerable  approach  to  certainty ;  much  light  having  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  from  various  sources,  since  we  last 
brought  it  under  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  a  review  of 
Capt.  Maury’s  ‘  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea’  (April,  1857). 
The  careful  investigations  wiiich  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  late  Professor  Bache,  have  brought  together 
a  body  of  trustworthy  information  as  to  what  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  and  does,  between  its  exit  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its 
final  departure  from  the  seaboard  of  New  England.  Our 
own  surveyors  have  examined  its  thinned-out  margin  near  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  our  Hydrographic  Department 
published  in  1868  a  set  of  Wind  and  Current  charts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  embodying  all  the  information  that  has 
been  obtained  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  temperature 
and  movements  of  its  superficial  stratum.  And  the  investi¬ 
gations  in  regard  to  the  Temperature  of  the  sea,  both  at 
the  bottom  and  at  various  intermediate  depths,  w’hich  have 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Professor 
Wy  ville  Thomson  in  the  ‘  Lightning  ’  and  ‘  Porcupine  ’  expe¬ 
ditions  of  1868-70,  have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
cause  of  that  north-easterly  ‘  set  ’  of  ocean-water,  w'hich  carries 
into  the  Arctic  circle  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla 
the  warmth  of  Temperate  seas,  and  seems  likely  to  afford  the 
best  opening  to  the  navigator  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  Polar 
ice-barrier,  so  as  to  find  his  way  into  that  ‘  open  Polar  sea  ’ 
W’hich  some  of  our  physical  geographers  regard  as  a  myth, 
whilst  others  represent  it  as  an  all  but  proved  reality. 
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The  history  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  been 
worked  out  with  true  German  industry  and  exhaustiveness  by 
Herr  Kohl,  whose  published  travels  in  various  regions  had 
given  ample  evidence  as  Avell  of  his  scientific  as  of  his  literary 
ability.  During  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  United  States 
between  1854  and  1857,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  Professor  Bache ;  at  whose  request  he  prepared  for 
the  Archives  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  an  account 
of  the  earlier  contributions  to  our  knowdedge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  from  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  to  the  first  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  this  is  now'  added  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  which  have  been  since 
cari-ied  on  under  Professor  Bache’s  direction.  The  eight 
periods,  how'ever,  into  which  he  divides  his  history  seem  to  us 
reducible  to  three,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows : — The 
Jirst  period  we  regard  as  commencing  with  the  current-obser¬ 
vations  of  Columbus  and  his  immediate  successors ;  and  as 
closing  with  the  great  generalisation  of  Anghiera,  w-ho  had 
been  the  personal  friend  of  Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  Cortes,  and  had  watched  their  dis¬ 
coveries  with  the  most  vivid  interest.  By  the  correlation  of 
the  data  he  had  even  thus  early  collected,  he  was  able,  in  the 
important  work  ‘  De  Kebus  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Kovo,’  w'hich 
he  published  in  1523,  to  trace  the  deflection  of  the  Equatorial 
Current  by  the  opposition  of  the  American  coast-line,  to  re¬ 
cognise  its  rotation  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  follow 
the  extension  of  the  vast  and  rapid  stream  which  issues  from 
the  Florida  Channel,  as  far  as  Newfoundland  and  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  second  period  includes  all  the  additional  information 
gathered  by  European  voyagers  as  to  the  course,  velocity,  and 
extent  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  down  to  the  important  discovery 
of  Drs.  Franklin  and  Blagden,  that  the  passage  of  the  Stream 
across  the  Atlantic  between  the  parallels  of  New  York  and 
New  England  may  be  recognised  by  the  elevated  temperature 
of  its  water.  The  history  of  this  discovery  is  more  correctly 
given  by  Kohl  than  it  had  previously  been  by  Maury,  on 
whose  account  of  it  we  relied  too  implicitly  in  our  former 
article.  As  there  stated,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Franklin  Avas 
first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  his  learning  from  a  Nantucket 
Avhaling  captain,  Avhom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  London  in  1770, 
that  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  course  and  limits  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  by  finding  that  Avhales  are  found  on  either 
side  of  it,  but  never  in  it.  "When  returning  to  America  in 
His  Majesty’s  ship  ‘Liverpool’  in  1775,  he  made  a  series 
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of  thermometric  observations  on  the  surface-temperature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  satisfied  him  that  it  is  recognisable 
by  its  elevated  temperature  alone;  so  that  the  captain  of  a 
ship  only  needs  to  use  a  Thermometer,  to  know  whether  his 
vessel  is  or  is  not  within  the  influence  of  its  current.  In  the 
very  next  year,  however.  Dr.  (afterAvards  Sir  Charles)  Blagden, 
who  Avas  then  serving  in  the  British  fleet  as  Physician  to  the 
Forces,  made  the  same  discovery ;  and  he  published  in  the 
‘  Philosophical  Transactions  ’  for  1782  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  in  1776  and  subsequent  years;  Avhile  Dr.  Franklin’s 
obserA'ations,  having  been  kept  back  for  political  reasons  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  AA'ere  not  published  in  the  ‘  Trans- 
‘  actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society’  until  1786. 
Blagden  is  thus  fairly  entitled  to  the  merit,  not  only  of  having 
independently  made  this  important  discovery,  but  of  having 
been  the  first  to  publish  it ;  and  he  is  fully  credited  with  this 
by  Kohl,  though  Captain  ^laury  left  him  altogether  unmen¬ 
tioned,  assigning  to  Franklin  alone  the  honour  Avhich  is  justly 
due  to  both. 

In  the  third  period,  the  most  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  regards  its  phenomena  in 
detail,  are,  undoubtedly,  those  furnished  by  the  recent  investi¬ 
gations  to  Avhich  Ave  have  already  alluded.  But  a  general 
inquiry  into  its  relation  to  the  other  currents  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  into  the  agencies  by  Avhich  these  are  sustained,  had  been 
previously  carried  on  Avith  great  perseverance  and  sagacity  by 
Major  Rennell,  Avhose  A\'ork,  published  posthumously  in  1832, 
must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  all  sound  doctrine 
on  the  subject.  To  make  our  readers  understand  the  great 
merit  of  this  laborious  treatise,  Ave  must  briefly  explain  the 
mode  in  v/hich  the  data  for  the  determination  of  the  course 
and  rate  of  currents  in  the  open  Ocean  are  obtained. — In  the 
navigation  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained 
is  the  course  and  distance  she  has  traversed  in  a  given 
time,  say  twenty-four  hours ;  and  this  is  Avorked  out  in  two 
modes — by  dead  reckoning,  and  by  astronomical  observation. 
The  ‘  dead  reckoning  ’  is  kept  by  the  measurement  (by  means 
of  the  log)  of  the  ship’s  motion  through  the  water,  along 
the  course  steered  by  compass ;  these  two  data,  if  accurately 
determined,  enabling  the  navigator  to  mark  his  place  day  by 
day  on  his  chart,  provided  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  through 
Avhich  he  is  sailing  has  no  movement  of  its  own.  But  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  errors  occasioned  by  leeway,  imperfect  steer¬ 
ing,  &c.,  since  the  log  measures  not  the  actual  motion  of  the 
ship,  but  its  rate  of  movement  through  the  Avater,  it  is 
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obvious  tliat  if  a  ship  be  sailing  tcith  a  current  of  (say)  a  mile 
per  hour,  she  will  have  made  more  way  between  noon  and 
noon  by  twenty-four  miles,  than  the  log  gives  her  credit  for ; 
whilst,  if  she  be  sailing  ayainst  such  a  current,  her  run  will 
be  less  by  the  same  amount  than  that  which  the  log  indicates. 
Now  in  times  when  the  methotl  of  determining  the  Longitude 
of  a  ship  at  sea  witli  anytlung  like  accuracy  was  unknown, 
and  observations  of  Latitude  aiforded  the  only  check  upon 
the  ‘dead  reckoning,’  a  ship  might  be  carried  by  a  current 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  without  her 
navigator  finding  ont  its  influence  until  the  end  of  the  voyage 
when  he  would  sight  the  land  some  days  (it  might  be)  earlier 
or  later  than  he  expected,  but  would  have  no  means  of 
knowing  in  what  part  of  his  course  he  had  been  thus  aided 
or  kept  back.  In  these  old  times,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Captain  Maury, — 

‘  The  navigator  guessed  as  much  as  he  calculated  the  place  of  his  ship. 
Vessels  from  Europe  to  Boston  frequently  made  New  York,  and 
tliought  the  landfall  by  no  means  bad.  Chronometers,  now  so  accurate, 
were  then  an  experiment.  The  Nautical  Ephemeris  was  itself  faulty, 
and  gave  tables  which  involved  errors  of  thirty  miles  in  the  longitude. 
The  instruments  of  navigation  erred  by  degrees  quite  as  much  as 
they  do  now  by  minutes]  tor  the  rude  “  cross-statf”  and  “  Ixick-staff,” 
the  “  sea-ring”  and  “  mariner’s-bow,”  had  not  yet  given  place  to  the 
nicer  sextant  and  circle  of  reflection  of  the  pre.sent  day.  Instances  are 
numerous  of  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantic  in  tho.se  times  being  G’,  8°, 
and  even  10’  of  longitude  out  of  their  reckoning  in  as  many  days  from 
port.’ 

It  has  been  only,  therefore,  since  Chronometers  have  come 
into  general  use  among  Navigators,  and  the  improvements  in 
their  construction  and  in  the  means  of  checking  their  errors 
have  justified  full  reliance  on  their  indications,  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  fix  a  ship’s  true  place  by  observation  for 
Longitude,  as  well  as  for  Latitude,  as  frequently  as  the  weather 
permits ;  and  thus  to  test  from  day  to  day  the  agreement  or 
discordance  between  the  result  of  the  ‘  dead  reckoning  ’  and 
the  course  actually  run.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
Major  liennell  remarks,  ‘  a  current  ’  is  often  made  the  scape¬ 
goat  for  the  navigator’s  imperfections  and  mistakes.  Still, 
when  a  number  of  such  discordances,  presented  by  the  journals 
and  logs  of  different  vessels  traversing  the  same  sea,  are  found 
to  point  in  the  same  direction,  an  inference  may  be  fairly 
dra>vn  from  them  as  to  the  existence  of  a  current  in  the 
locality  in  which  they  occur.  But  it  is  only  by  the  collection 
and  comparison  of  a  great  body  of  such  data,  that  its  rate  and 
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direction,  and  the  amount  of  its  seasonal  variation,  can  be 
predicated  with  the  exactness  desired  by  the  Navigator. 

The  great  merit  of  Major  Rennell’s  work  consists  in  its  pre¬ 
senting  in  a  concise  form  the  results  of  a  laborious  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  study  of  the  vast  mass  of  information  supplied  by  the 
journals  of  the  most  competent  navigators ;  only  those  being 
used  which  he  had  reason  to  regard  as  furnishing  the  most 
trustworthy  data.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  greatest  care 
in  the  selection  of  his  materials,  and  to  have  exercised  a  judi¬ 
cial  impartiality  in  the  use  he  made  of  them ;  so  that  the  names 
he  assigned  to  the  different  currents,  the  descriptions  he  gave 
of  them,  and  the  charts  on  which  he  laid  down  their  course  and 
rate,  have  needed  little  alteration  to  adapt  them  to  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge.  The  distinction  he  drew  between  drift  and 
stream  currents  is  one  of  fundamental  importance.  A  ‘  drift  ’- 
current  is  the  effect  of  a  constant  or  of  a  very  prevalent  wind  on 
the  surface-water  of  the  ocean,  impelling  it  to  leeward  until  it 
meets  with  some  obstacle  which  stops  it  and  occasions  an  accu¬ 
mulation  ;  this  obstacle  being  either  land  or  banks,  or  a  stream- 
current  running  in  a  different  direction.  A  ‘  stream ’-current, 
according  to  Major  Rennell,  is  the  flowing-off  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  waters  of  the  drift- current,  caused  by  its  effort  to 
return  to  the  general  level  of  the  ocean.  A  ‘  stream ’-current 
may  be  of  any  bulk,  depth,  or  velocity  ;  but  a  ‘drift ’-current 
is  always  shallow,  and  its  rate  seldom  exceeds  half  a  mile  per 
hour. — Of  all  s/r<?«/n-currents,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  most 
notable.  It  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  interruption  given  by 
the  coast  of  Central  America  to  the  Equatorial  rfr?/?-current 
that  is  continually  being  urged  westwards  by  the  action  of  the 
Trade-winds  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  this,  to  use  Major 
Rennell’s  language,  acts  as  the  reservoir  of  water  that  feeds 
the  Gulf  Stream,  w'hich  issues  from  it  as  a  ^^rertw-current 
through  the  narrow  Florida  Channel. 

It  is  not  requisite,  however,  to  suppose  with  Major  Rennell 
that  this  or  any  other  stream-current  depends  on  the  existence 
of  what  is  called  ‘a  head  of  water.’  As  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  justly  remarked,  ‘  a  circulation  in  a  closed  area,  produce<l 
‘  by  an  impulse  acting  horizontally  on  the  surface-water,  may 
‘  perfectly  well  co-exist  with  a  truly  level  course  of  each  mole- 
*  cule.  A  billiard-ball  runs  along  a  level  table  by  an  impulse 
‘  from  the  cue,  quite  as  naturally  as  if  it  rolled  on  an  inclinetl 
‘  plane  by  its  weight.’  The  Equatorial  drift-current  which 
starts  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  being  subject  to  the  nearly 
constant  action  of  the  Trade-winds  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  continually  accelerated  thereby.  But  so 
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soon  as  its  onward  motion  is  checked,  and  its  course  de¬ 
flected,  by  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  American  coast¬ 
line,  it  gathers  no  further  momentum ;  and  its  whole  subse¬ 
quent  movement,  whether  within  or  without  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  depends  ujK)n  that  which  it  has  already  acquired, 
which,  of  course,  is  continually  undergoing  reduction  by  the 
resistance  it  encounters.  The  increase  of  velocity  Avhich  it 
acquires  in  ])assing  through  the  ‘  Narrows  ’  is  attributable,  not 
to  a  ‘  heaping-up’  of  water  at  their  entrance,  but  to  the  propul¬ 
sive  force  exerted  by  the  vast  mass  of  water  behind;  which 
causes  the  rate  of  the  current  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
contraction  of  the  channel  through  which  it  flows.  That  there 
is  really  no  such  heaping-up  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  land-survey  made  by  the  U.S.  engineers; 
who,  having  carried  a  series  of  levels  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  found  that  there  was 
no  sensible  difference  in  the  sea-level  of  the  two  stations. 

This  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  Major  Rennell’s  doctrine 
of  Ocean-Currents  seems  to  us  to  require  modification.  Whilst 
rightly  attributing  to  the  action  of  prevalent  Winds  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  great  movements  of  Oceanic  water  that  are 
limited  to  the  surface,  he  failed  to  j)erceive  that  every  such 
movement  must  necessarily  have  some  counter-movement  as 
its  complement.  Water  cannot  be  continually  swept  off  from 
the  surface  of  one  jwrtion  of  the  oceanic  surface,  without  being 
as  continually  supplied  from  another  ;  and  thus  a  cfrj/if-current 
proceeding  from  a  particular  area  must  produce  an  indram/ht 
current  toicards  that  area — ^just  as  the  ascent  of  heated  air 
through  the  chimney  produces  an  indraught  through  every 
chink  and  cranny  that  admits  air  from  the  outside.  This  we 
take  to  be  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  strong  current 
which  is  known  to  set  along  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Africa 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  northwards.  It  was  considered 
by  Major  Rennell,  indeed,  that  the  current  known  as  the 
Agulhas  Current,  which  he  believed  to  set  to  the  westward 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  derive  its  impetus  from 
the  Equatorial  current  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  real  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  later  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  Agulhas  Current  is  for  the  most  part  turned 
back  by  an  Antarctic  drift-current,  which  sets  towards  Table 
Bay  from  the  west  and  south-west,  greatly  lowering  its  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  that  only  a  portion  of  its  warm  water  unites 
with  this  cold  drift,  to  flow  northwards  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  Africa. 

There  is  another  agency  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  view  in 
any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Ocean- 
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currents  : — namely,  that  which  in  a  river  or  tide-way  produces 
what  is  known  as  back-water.  If  an  obstruction  of  any  kind 
— such  as  a  projection  from  the  bank  of  a  river,  an  island  or  a 
ship  at  anchor  in  its  midst — lie  in  the  course  of  a  current,  the 
stream,  after  passing  the  obstruction,  will  turn  round  and  run 
up  towards  it,  often  from  a  considerable  distance.  Of  this  Mr. 
Laughton  gives  a  curious  instance  within  his  own  experience. 
At  the  ‘  Fords  of  the  Jordan,’  about  four  miles  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  bank  of  gravel,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  only  a 
few  inches,  stretches  nearly  across  the  river,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  channel  near  the  eastern  bank,  through  which  the 
water  rushes  with  great  force,  so  as  to  drag  downwards  any  in¬ 
cautious  bather  who  places  himself  within  its  influence.  But 
after  shooting  this  rapid,  and  having  been  carried  probably 
sixty  yards  below  it  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  Mr.  Laughton 
states  that,  on  edging  across  towards  the  western  bank, 
he  was  ‘  taken  by  the  back-water,  and  carried  up  by  a  gentle 
‘  sleeping  current,  so  as  to  land  without  diflSculty  on  the  lower 
*  side  of  the  shingly  barrier.’ — So  it  was  mentioned  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  that  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  who  had  been 
washed  away  by  a  flood  of  the  Atbara,  was  found  some  days 
afterwards  by  floating  a  piece  of  wood  down  the  river,  and  watch¬ 
ing  it  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  turn  into  the  same 
back-water ;  which  proved  to  be  the  case. — The  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  stream  carries  along  by 
friction  a  much  larger  amount  of  water  than  that  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  original  impetus.  The  water  below  an  obstruction 
being  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest,  but  a  portion  of  it  being 
dragged  a^vay  by  the  adjacent  current,  a  void  is  created,  which 
must  be  filled  from  the  nearest  available  source.  The  supply 
cannot  come  from  above,  for  the  barrier  shuts  off  all  supply ; 
it  must,  therefore,  come  from  below ;  and  the  continual  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  process  will  keep  up  a  constant  hack-draught.* 


*  The  little  instrument  termed  the  Odorator,  by  which  liquid 
perfume  is  scattered  through  a  room  by  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lips, 
furnishes  (as  Mr.  Laughton  points  out)  a  good  illustration  of  this 
principle,  as  applied  to  aerial  currents.  By  blowing  strongly  through 
the  horizontal  tube,  the  axis  of  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  blast 
passes  immediately  over  the  top  of  the  vertica  1  tube,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  scent,  the  frict  ion  between  the  air  thus 
set  in  motion  horizontally,  and  that  which  occ  upies  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertical  tube,  is  sufficient  to  drag  away  th  e  latter,  so  as  to  produce 
a  vacuum,  into  which  the  liquid  rises;  and  this  being  in  its  turn  acted 
on  by  the  blast,  its  surface-particles  are  torn  off  by  friction,  and  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  room. 
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Now  this  we  take  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  curions  fact, 
that,  alike  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
I'egion  of  Equatorial  Calms,  where  the  N.£.  and  S.E.  Trade- 
winds  have  lost  their  westward  momentum  by  imparting  it  to 
the  Oceau-water,  an  easterly  current  sometimes  prevails,  at¬ 
taining  a  rate  even  of  sixty  miles  a  day.  For  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Equatorial  current,  having  compara¬ 
tively  still  water  between  them,  will  drag  a  portion  of  this 
still  water  with  them  towards  the  west,  and  thus  produce  a 
‘  back-water’  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  horizontal  circulation  will  thus  be  kept  up  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  drift  and  mdrauyht,  with  back-water  in  certain  cases, 
in  any  self-containetl  area  (such  as  that  of  a  pond  or  lake),  one 
part  of  the  surface  of  which  is  acted  on  by  a  wind  blowing  con¬ 
tinuously  or  predominantly  in  the  same  direction.  And  though 
the  case  is  in  some  degree  altered  by  the  intercommunication  of 
the  great  Oceanic  basins,  yet  each  of  them,  as  Mr.  Findlay 
2)oints  out,  has  a  horizontal  circulatioq  of  its  own,  which  is 
mainly  kej)t  up  by  the  influence  of  the  Trade-winds  ui)on  its 
Equatorial  portion.  The  subsequent  course,  however,  of  the 
currents  which  originate  in  the  westerly  drift  thus  produced,  is 
modified  by  the  direction  of  the  coast-lines  that  bound  each 
ocean,  and  by  the  prevalent  winds  which  they  may  encounter 
in  their  course. 

We  shall  briefly  trace  the  course  of  this  circulation  in  the 
Atlantic,  as  set  forth  in  the  Admiralty  Current  Chart  already 
referred  to.  The  action  of  the  N.E.  Trade  in  producing  a 
tolerably  steady  westward  drift,  shows  itself  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Atlantic  as  far  north,  while  the  sun  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Equator,  as  25°  N.  Lat. ;  the  Northern  Equatorial  cur¬ 
rent  of  from  six  to  twenty  miles  per  day,  being  traceable  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  ‘  Sargasso  Sea.’  Between  the  eastern 
margin  of  that  area,  however,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  i)re- 
vailing  current  sets  towards  the  south ;  part  of  this,  vrhich 
seems  to  consist  of  the  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  that  has 
turned  southwards  round  the  Azores,  flows  westwards  when  it 
comes  into  the  line  of  the  Northern  Equatorial  current,  which 
it  reinforces ;  whilst  the  portion  nearer  the  African  Continent 
is  a  continuation  of  a  current  that  sets  from  the  north  towards 
the  Mogador  coast,  and  continues  its  southward  flow  past  Cape 
Verde  and  Sierra  Leone,  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  That  this 
current  is  partly  due  to  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds 
along  that  coast,  may,  we  believe,  be  pretty  safely  affirmed ; 
hut  its  increase  of  strength  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  where  it 
iflows  eastwards  at  a  rate  of  sometimes  sixty  miles  a  day  (off 
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Cape  Palmas  even  three  knots  an  hour),  reinforced  by  the 
easterly  flow  of  back-water  just  described,  seems  to  indicate  a 
strong  ‘indraught,’  such  as  would  be  required  to  feed  the 
Southern  Equatorial  current.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  this 
last  commences  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  but  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  assign  the  Bight  of  Biafra  as  its  reservoir ;  for  it  is 
as  completely  cut  off  from  the  Guinea  coast  by  the  Guinea 
current,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  is  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Polar  current.  The  two  currents  are  not  only 
opposed  in  direction,  but  differ  considerably  in  temperature  ; 
for  Avhile  the  temperature  of  the  Guinea  current  is  pretty  con¬ 
stantly  80“,  that  of  the  Southern  Equatorial  current,  near  its 
origin,  ranges  through  a  large  part  of  the  year  between  72“ 
and  78“.  And  the  line  of  demarcation  betw’een  them  is  trace¬ 
able  nearly  east  and  west,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Equator, 
\nth  almost  as  much  definiteness  as  the  ‘  cold  wall  ’  off  the  sea¬ 
board  of  the  United  States.  The  compai'ative  coldness  of  the 
Southern  Equatorial  current,  near  its  commencement,  is  ob¬ 
viously  due  to  the  proportion  of  Antarctic  drift,  which  (as  just 
now  stated)  floAvs  northAvards  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
along  the  South  African  coast  into  the  reservoir.  This  Aoaa', 
like  the  southAA^ard  Aoav  along  the  North  African  coast,  is  pro¬ 
bably  attributable  iu  part  to  the  prevalent  Avinds  of  the  region ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  it  is  pai-tly  an  indraught  required 
to  feed  the  great  Southern  Equatorial  current,  Avhich  sweeps 
across  the  ]Mid- Atlantic  A\dth  an  accelerating  rate  tOAvards  the 
opposite  coast  of  America,  there  to  be  deflected  partly  north- 
Avards  and  partly  southwards,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently 
described. 

Thus,  if  Ave  trace  backicards  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
entire  mass  of  Avater  that  is  driven  across  the  Mid- Atlantic  by 
the  Trade-AA'inds,  Ave  find  that  part  is  supplied  by  the  North 
African  current,  part  by  the  South  African,  part  by  the  return 
of  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  part  by  the  Equatorial 
■*  back-water.’  If  AA'e  trace  its  onward  course,  we  find  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  directed  northwards  by  the  opposition 
of  the  American  coast-line;  for  Avhile  the  greater  part  of 
the  Northern  Equatorial  cuiTent  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  come  forth  again  in  the  Gulf 
•Stream,  this  also  receives  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  Equa¬ 
torial  current,  Avhich,  meeting  the  salient  angle  of  Cape  St. 
Roque,  is  caused  to  slant  northAvards  along  the  Coast  of 
Guiana  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  That  part  of  the  Northern 
current  which  does  not  pass  into  the  Gixlf  of  Mexico,  seems  to 
be  deflected  northAvards  and  drawn  into  the  Gulf  Stream  after 
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its  exit  from  the  Florida  Channel.  That  part  of  the  Southern 
current,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  deflected  southwards  along 
the  Brazil  Coast,  by  the  projection  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  turns 
eastwards  beyond  30°  S.  Lat.,  forming  the  Southern  Connect¬ 
ing  current;  which,  impelled  (as  it  would  seem)  by  the  Southern 
Counter-trade,  re-enters  the  South  African  current,  and  thus 
completes  the  horizontal  circulation  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
which,  in  its  great  features,  is  comparatively  simple.  That  of 
the  Xorth  Atlantic  is,  in  part,  scarcely  less  simple.  The  Gulf 
Stream,  gradually  expanding  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
thinning  out,  progressively  loses  its  initial  velocity  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greater  its  horizontal  expansion,  the  greater 
will  be  the  retarding  effect  of  its  friction  in  passing  over  the 
subjacent  Avater.  Before  it  thus  died  out,  by  merging  into  the 
general  north-Avesterly  A-tlantic  drift,  a  large  section  of  it 
turns  to  the  southwai’d  round  the  Azores,  to  re-enter  the 
Northern  Equatorial  current ;  thus  completing  what  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  (borroAving  a  tenn  from  Anatomy)  calls  the  shorter 
circulation.  But  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Xorth-eastera 
])ortion  of  the  Atlantic,  the  prevalence  of  south-Avesterly  Avinds, 
or  Counter-trades,  maintains  a  pretty  constant  X.E.  drift,  of 
Avhich  the  rate  varies  from  six  to  thirty  miles  a  day.  This  Avill, 
no  doubt,  take  up  and  cany  onAvards  a  large  quantity  of  Avater 
that  has  been  transported  by  the  Gulf  Stream  into  its  area ; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  water  either  retains  any 
portion  of  its  initial  velocity,  or  has  a  temperature  above  that 
Avhich  it  Avould  derive  from  the  air  that  bloAvs  over  it,  there  is 
no  adequate  ground  for  rej)resenting  it  as  in  any  sense  a  pro¬ 
longation  or  extension  of  the  real  Gulf  Stream  AA'hich  issues 
from  the  Florida  Channel.  Still,  as  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  undoubtedly  carried  by  it  towards  the  Arctic  basin,  that 
Avater  must  return ;  and  it  is,  as  Ave  believe,  by  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  Polar  current,  Avhich  comes  doAvn  laden  Avith 
icebergs,  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and 
extends  soutliAvards  betAveen  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  sea¬ 
board  of  the  United  States,  that  the  longer  circulation  of  the 
Xorth  Atlantic  is  completed.  Of  the  deeper  portion  of  that 
Polar  current,  Ave  shall  hereafter  shoAv  that  another  account  is 
to  be  given. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  relation  of  the  real  Gulf  Stream 
to  the  general  Current-system  of  the  Atlantic,  Ave  shall  noAv 
give  a  summary  vieAv  of  Avhat  has  been  made  knoAvn  by  recent 
researches  as  to  its  volume,  rate,  temperature,  and  course. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  that  the  careful  and  systematic 
examination  of  that  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  lies  in 
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proximity  to  the  American  seaboard,  was  commenced  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Fourteen  dis¬ 
tinct  sections  have  now  been  taken  across  the  Stream,  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  its  axis ;  beginning  Avithin  the  Florida  Channel 
between  Tortugas  and  Havana,  and  ending  off  Cape  Cod. 
The  depth  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  temperature  of  the  Avater 
from  the  surface  doAvnwards,  and  the  rate  of  the  surface-cur¬ 
rent,  Avere  ascertained  at  stated  intervals ;  the  line  of  each 
section  being  first  fixed  by  a  known  point  of  the  coast,  and 
thence  accurately  determined  by  astronomical  observation : 
and  thus,  as  Dr.  Hayes  remarks,  we  may  almost  say  we  are  as 
well  acquainted  Avith  this  portion  of  the  Stream,  as  Avith  any  of 
our  best-plotted  rivers. 

‘  Prof.  Baclie  has  penetrated  to  its  profoundest  depths  ;  he  has  shown 
the  dividing  line  between  its  Avarm  azure  water  and  the  cold  strata 
Avhich  it  overfloAvs ;  and  he  has  draAvn  topographically  the  bottom  upon 
Avhich  that  cold  AA'ater  rests  in  its  turn.  He  has  pointed  out  Avhere  the 
Atnderlying  cold  Avater,  folloAving  the  ridges  of  the  sea-bottom,  comes 
up  far  through  the  Avarm,  as  Avinds  of  the  valley  creep  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side ;  and  he  has  shoAvn  hoAv  this  warm  stream  of  Avater,  heated  by 
the  hot  atmosj)here  of  the  equatorial  region,  thins  aAvay  tOAvards  nothing 
as  it  spreads  out  in  mid-ocean.’ 

The  Avater  of  the  Equatorial  Current  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  betAveen  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the  western¬ 
most  point  of  Cuba,  with  a  surface-temperature  of  about  85® ; 
and  a  part  of  it  proceeds  direct  along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba 
to  the  Florida  Channel.  The  other  part  circulates  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Avith  a  speed  of  about  a  mile  an 
hour ;  and  whilst  doing  so  it  loses  rather  than  gains  heat,  its 
surface-temperature  ranging  from  83°  in  summer  to  73°  in 
Avinter. 

The  idea  has  been  seriously  entertained  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  dependent  on  the  discharge  of  river-water  by  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but  this  is  completely  negatived  by 
the  very  small  proportion  Avhich  the  amount  of  Avater  thence 
poured  into  the  Gulf  in  a  given  time  bears  to  the  stream  which 
can  be  shoAvn  to  issue  from  it  during  the  same  period.  It 
would  not  seem  unlikely,  however,  that  the  remarkable  blueness 
which  distinguishes  the  Avater  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the 
oceanic  water  through  which  it  Aoaa-s,  may  be  due  to  its  retain¬ 
ing  in  suspension  the  finest  of  the  sedimentary  particles  brought 
doAvn  by  that  river,  the  coarser  having  been  deposited  near  its 
mouth ;  just  as  the  intense  blueness  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  depends  on  its  retention  of  the  finest  sedimentary 
particles  brought  doAvn  by  the  Rhone  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
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course,  while  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  is  due  to- 
its  j)ervasion  by  the  like  particles  brought  doAvn  by  the  Lower- 
Rhone  and  other  rivers  which  disch^ge  themselves  into  its 
western  basin,  and  by  the  Nile  in  its  eastern.* 

It  is  in  the  line  of  section  between  the  Florida  Keys  and' 
Havana,  that  the  current  first  becomes  confined  within  what 
is  known  as  the  Florida  Channel,  and  that  a  marked  accelera¬ 
tion  shows  itself  in  its  rate ;  so  that  the  ‘  Gulf  Stream  ’  may 
be  said  here  to  commence.  But  although  the  channel  has  a 
breadth  of  82  miles  at  its  entrance,  the  Gulf-Stream  current 
does  not  occupy  more  than  40  miles  of  its  southern  side; 
the  northern  half  being  occupied  by  a  counter-current  which 
brings  in  sedimentary  matter  to  be  deposited  on  the  icestern 
sides  of  the  Florida  Keys,  which  are  continually  undergoing 
extension  in  this  direction,  as  was  first  shown  by  the  elabo¬ 
rate  geological  survey  made  by  Professor  Agassiz  in  1850-51. 
During  stormy  weather,  the  sea  about  tJie  reefs  is  renderecl 
milky  by  the  stirring  up  of  its  bottom  by  the  action  of  the 
w'aves  ;  and  this  ‘  white  Avater,’  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  deep  blue  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  can  be  distinctly  seen 
fioAving  in  a  directly  opiwsite  course,  as  much  as  30  or  40 
miles  to  the  southAA'ard  of  the  line  of  Keys. 

But  the  southern  part  of  the  channel  through  Avhich  the 
Gulf  Stream  floAvs  on  the  surface,  is  not  by  any  means  Avholly 
occupied  by  that  Stream ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  a  conclusion  can 
be  draAvn  from  the  data  hitherto  obtained,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  depth  of  the  Stream  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
depth  of  the  channel,  its  current  not  reacliirig  doAvn  to  the  top 
of  a  submarine  ridge  of  Avhich  the  summit  lies  at  about  200 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  That  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
channel  is  occupied  by  a  Polar  under-current  Jiowimj  in  the 
opposite  direction — that  \%,from  the  Atlantic  im/o  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — is  most  distinctly  proved  by  the  temperature  of  its 
water ;  Avhich  falls  from  60°  at  the  top  of  the  submarine  ridge 
just  mentioned,  to  40°  at  300  fathoms,  and  has  been  found  as 
loAv  as  35°  at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms  off  Havana.  This  last  is 
a  loAver  temperature  than  any  yet  found  in  the  actual  channel 
of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  the  Polar  Avater,  Avhose  presence  it 
indicates,  may  have  found  its  way  thither  from  the  outside 
Atlantic  through  some  other  passage. 

It  is  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bernini  Isles  (Avhich  rise 


*  See  Dr.  Tyndall’s  Paper  in  ‘  Nature,’  for  Oct.  18,  1870;  and  Dr. 
Carpenter's  Report  of  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,’  vol.  xix.  p.  200. 
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from  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank)  that  the 
Florida  Channel  is  most  contracted ;  and  this  portion  is  known 
as  ‘  The  Narrows.’  Even  here,  however,  by  no  means  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  channel,  which  averages  about  40  miles, 
is  occupied  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of 
Professor  Bache  for  the  statement  that  the  width  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  proper  is  not  more  than  25  miles,  and  that  it  is  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  by  a  cold  band  10  miles  broad.  Of 
the  maximum  depth  of  this  channel,  which  ranges  to  from  300 
to  370  fathoms,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  on  thermometric  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  stratum  forming  the  real  Gulf  Stream  does  not 
extend  to  more  than  one-half,  perhaj)s  to  not  more  than  one- 
third  ;  and  that  it  is  underlain  by  a  Polar  current  flowing  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  rate  of  the  surface-current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  its  outward  passage  through  the  Narrows  is 
commonly  stated  at  from  2^  to  4  miles  per  hour,  or  from  60  to 
96  miles  per  day ;  according  to  Mr.  Findlay,  however,  who  has 
carefully  correlated  all  the  data  he  has  been  able  to  obtain,  its 
mean  annual  velocity  is  65'4  miles  per  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  its  rate  is  lower  in  winter  when  the  north-easterly  Trade- 
winds  are  less  regular  and  powerful,  than  it  is  in  summer  when 
the  sun  is  shining  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  minor  fluctuations  may  be  due  to 
tidal  influences.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  represent 
the  whole  body  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  moving  at  this  rate. 
Everyone  who  is  practically  conversant  with  currents  knows 
that  the  velocity  of  a  stream  which  flows  rapidly  through  a 
channel  is  greatest  in  the  middle  of  its  surface,  diminishing 
rapidly  towards  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  retardation  produced  by  friction.  In  fact  the 
bottom-water  is  often  almost  stationary ;  and  a  slight  ‘  back¬ 
water’  is  frequently  observable  along  one  or  both  margins. 
Now  since  the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  flow  over  a  solid  bottom, 
but  over  a  current  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  plane  between  the  two  at 
which  there  is  no  movement ;  and  that  the  rate  of  the  surface- 
current  gradually  diminishes  down  to  this  plane,  until  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  zero.  Mr.  Findlay  seems  to  us  perfectly  justified, 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole  body  of 
Gulf-Stream  water,  flowing  outwards  through  the  Narrows,  as 
not  more  than  50  miles  per  day. — It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  point  should  be  cleared  up  by  actual  experiment.  Two  of 
our  own  hydrographers.  Captains  Calver  and  Nares,  have 
recently  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  determine  approx- 
imatively  by  mechanical  means  the  direction  and  rate  of  move- 
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ment  of  currents  flowing  at  several  hundred  fathoms  below  the 
surface  ;  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance,  as  well  scientific  as  practical, 
that  we  may  fairly  expect  the  Hydrographers  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  all  the  information  in  regard  to  the  volume 
and  rate  of  movement  of  the  water  forming  this  vast  current  at 
its  commencement,  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  obtain. 

Emerging  from  the  Florida  Channel,  in  N.  Lat.  27^°,  with 
a  temperature  ranging  from  83°  in  summer  to  77°  in  winter, 
the  Gulf  Stream  flows  nearly  due  north  for  a  time,  while  the 
coast  of  Florida  trends  to  the  west ;  so  that  at  the  junction 
of  the  Florida  ])cninsula  with  the  continent  in  N.  Lat.  30°, 
there  is  an  interval  of  about  90  miles  between  its  western 
edge  (which  is  veiy  well  defined)  and  the  American  coast¬ 
line.  The  coast-line  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  on  the 
other  hand,  trends  to  the  east ;  and  the  Gulf  Stream  keeps 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it,  maintaining  an  average  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  90  miles,  until  it  reaches  Cape  Hattcras 
(North  Carolina,  lat.  35^°),  where  it  again  approaches  the 
coast-line ;  sometimes  actually  touching  it,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
ceding  15  or  20  miles  from  it,  according  as  the  prevailing 
winds  are  easterly  or  westerly.  The  velocity  of  the  most 
rapid  part  of  the  current — that  which  forms  its  western 
boundary — is  reduced  off  Cape  Hatteras  to  two  miles  per  hour. 
Its  surface-temperature,  however,  has  only  fallen  from  3°  to  5° ; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Stream  will  have  flowed  from  the  Narrows  to  Cape  Hatteras  in 
about  ten  days,  and  that  the  atmosphere  beneath  Avhich  it  has 
here  passed  will  have  exerted  very  little  cooling  influence  upon 
it.  In  its  progress,  even  thus  far,  the  Gulf  Stream  undergoes 
a  remarkable  change  in  form;  no  longer  flowing  as  a  river 
through  a  deep  channel,  but  spreading  itself  out  as  over  a  wide 
and  shallow  bottom.  Its  breadth  increases  to  140  miles  along 
the  Florida  coast,  and  to  350  off  Cape  Hatteras  ;  and  its  depth 
diminishes  in  like  proportion.  The  Stream  already  shows  a 
tendency  to  that  separation  into  distinct  bands,  having  bands  of 
cold  water  between  them,  which  becomes  very  marked  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  and  issues  in  its  final  breaking  up. 
The  Arctic  Current,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
as  passing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  beneath  the  outflowing 
Gulf  Stream,  not  only  underlies  it  along  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  its  course,  but  intervenes  between  the  western  border  of  the 
Stream  and  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas ; 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  being  so  abrupt  as  to 
have  received  the  designation  of  the  ‘  cold  wall.’  Thus,  when 
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H.M.S.  ‘  Nile’  was  proceeding  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda,  in 
May  1861,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne  found  the  tempera¬ 
ture  70°  at  the  bow,  while  it  was  only  40°  at  the  stem.  In  the 
actual  body  of  the  Stream,  the  cold  stratum  beneath  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  crop-out  at  the  surface ;  but  it  approaches 
and  recedes  from  the  surface,  as  the  sea-bottom  is  depressed  or 
elevated.  Where  this  rises  into  a  lofty  ridge,  the  cold  water 
comes  up  along  its  sides  and  overlies  its  crest,  sometimes  very 
nearly  approaching  the  surface  ;  and  on  ‘  soundings  ’ — that  is 
within  a  depth  of  100  fathoms — a  cropping-out  occasionally 
occurs,  so  that  warm  and  cold  bands  alternate  at  the  surface. 

Beyond  Cape  Hatteras  the  coast  of  the  United  States  again 
trends  northwards,  receding  from  the  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  whilst  this  also  soon  changes  in  the  opposite  direction, 
turning  much  more  to  the  east  than  to  the  north,  about 
N.Lat.  37° ;  so  that  the  distance  between  the  ‘  cold  wall  ’  and 
the  seaboard  of  the  Middle  States  rapidly  increases.  This 
direction  of  the  Stream  towards  the  middle  of  the  North 
Atlantic  basin  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Hayes  to  the  ‘  set  ’  given  to 
it  by  the  coast-line  before  it  passes  Cape  Hatteras,  aided  by 
the  predominance  of  westerly  winds — sometimes  termed  the 
‘  Counter-trades  ’ — in  this  region.  But  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Captain 
Maury  and  approved  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  that  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  greater  easterly  momentum  which  the  water  brings  with 
it  from  the  region  it  has  left,  in  virtue  of  its  excess  of  diurnal 
rotation.  For  a  mass  of  water  which  has  flowed  northwards 
from  a  lower  Latitude  in  which  its  rotation  was  more  rapid, 
must  tend  to  vtio\Q  faster  than  the  earth,  but  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  And  for  the  very  same  reason,  a  mass  of  water  which 
has  flowed  southwards  from  a  high  northern  Latitude  will  tend 


to  rotate  more  slowly  than  the  earth  ;  and  being  thus  left  be¬ 
hind,  it  will  set  to  the  westward.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Arctic  current  passing  down  from  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  so  persistently  *  hugs  the  shore  ’  of  the  United  States, 
and  limits  the  extension  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  its  inner 
border.  The  outer  margin  of  the  Stream  is  not  by  any  means 
so  well  defined  ;  so  that  its  breadth  cannot  be  stated  with  accu¬ 
racy.  Its  rate  of  movement  off  Sandy  Hook  (New  York)  is 
reduced  to  about  one  mile  per  hour ;  but  its  temperature  thus 
far  shows  little  reduction  in  summer,  that  of  the  surface-water 
having  been  observed  as  high  as  80°,  though  in  winter  it  falls 
to  70°. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  however,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  Gulf-Stream  water  has  carried  thus  far  the  heat  it 
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brought  with  it  from  its  tropical  source.  For  it  will  be  obvious 
that  whatever  may  be  the  cooling  influence  exerted  upon  the 
surface-water,  either  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  by 
evai)omtion,  that  influence  will  not  manifest  itself  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surface-stratum,  so  long  as  there  is  warm  water 
underneath.  For  if  the  surface-stratum  be  cooled  down  below 
the  level  of  the  subjacent  water,  it  w’ill  sink,  and  the  warmer 
water  beneath  will  rise  into  its  place ;  and  this  process  may  con¬ 
tinue  with  little  reduction  of  surface-temperature,  until  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  superheated  stratum  has  been  thus 
acted  on,  which  will,  of  course,  take  place  the  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  it  is  thinned  out  by  extension,  and  as  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air  is  below  that  of  the  water.  Hut  when  its  thick¬ 
ness  has  been  greatly  reduced,  the  surface-temperature  will  be 
more  rapidly  lowered ;  and  thus  we  find  that  off  Nantucket, 
where  the  breadth  of  the  Stream  has  increased  to  410  miles, 
the  winter  temperature  of  its  axis  is  10®  below  that  which  it  had 
in  the  Florida  Channel,  though  its  rate  of  flow  is  still  nearly 
a  mile  an  hour.  Thenceforth,  however,  the  Stream  rapidly 
loses  its  characteristics.  Being,  as  Dr.  Hayes  remarks,  ‘  a 
‘  resultant  current,  and  having  no  force  applied  to  it  to  keep 
‘  it  in  motion,  its  strength  diminishes  ;  the  air  of  a  higher  lati- 
‘  tude  brings  its  temperature  dorni  to  that  of  the  North 
*  Atlantic  generally  ;  the  water  loses  all  its  Gulf- Stream  cha- 
‘  racter  as  to  course,  Avarmth,  and  flow ;  and  it  dies  aAvay  into 
‘  the  sluggish  Atlantic  drift  which  sets  from  a  Avesterly  to  an 
‘  easterly  direction.’  By  the  time  the  Gulf  Stream  has  reached 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland — Avhich  Avill  not  be  in  the  case  of 
its  surface-Avater  in  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  time  it  left  tlie 
NarroAvs,  Avhile  a  longer  j)eriod  AviU  be  requii’ed  for  the  more 
sluggish  movement  of  its  deeper  stratum — its  temperature  has 
undergone  reduction  from  83^  to  62°  in  summer,  and  from  77° 
to  58°  in  Avinter.  Here  it  is  subjected  to  the  full  power  of  the 
Arctic  current,  which  is  forced  by  the  S.E.  direction  of  the 
coast-line  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  impinge  upon  it, 
instead  of  maintaining  a  separate  course.  This  current  has 
a  surface-temperature  of  no  more  than  from  40°  to  45°  in  June 
and  July,  Avhilst  in  January  its  surface-temperature  is  as  Ioav 
as  30°.  Noav  the  volume  of  water  that  carries  from  the  Nar¬ 
rows  a  temperature  of  70°  or  upwards,  would  not,  according 
to  Mr.  Findlay’s  calculation,  form  a  film  of  more  than  sixty 
feet  thick  off"  Newfoundland ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
how  rapidly  its  temperature  will  become  reduced  by  the  chill¬ 
ing  influence  of  a  powerful  current  cooled  down  by  Polar 
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ice,  icebergs,  and  dissolved  snows,  Avhich  it  transports  rapidly 
southwards. 

The  enormous  evaporation  which  must  be  taking  place  from 
the  surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  its  whole  course,  is  here 
made  evident  by  the  precipitation  of  the  vapour  on  its  contact 
with  the  cold  surface  of  the  Arctic  current,  constituting  the 
well-known  fogs  of  the  *  Banks  ’  and  of  Halifax.  It  is  not 
that  the  evaporation  from  the  Gulf  Stream  is  here  greater  than 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course ;  in  fact  it  must  be  really  much 
less ;  but  it  is  rendered  ‘  sensible  ’  by  the  chilling  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  it  encounters — just  as  the  moisture  of  our  own 
breath,  which  is  unnoticeable  in  the  air  of  a  warm  sitting-room, 
shows  itself  in  a  stream  of  A-apour  given  forth  wdth  every  expi¬ 
ration  when  we  go  forth  into  a  frosty  atmosphere.  Now  every 
jKirticle  of  water  that  passes  from  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous 
condition,  takes  up  with  it  (to  use  the  ordinary  well-understood 
phraseology)  an  enormous  amount  of  latent  heat ;  and  this  heat 
is  impai-ted  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
vapour  w’hich  has  ascended  into  them  resumes  the  liquid  state 
and  comes  down  as  rain.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  heat 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  far  removed  as  its  •warmer  portion  is  from 
the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  is  largely  conveyed  thither  by 
our  vapour-laden  south-westerly  winds  ;  and  to  this  extent,  it 
may  be  freely  admitted,  our  climate  is  ameliorated  by  the 
transportation  of  a  vast  body  of  super-heated  ■water  into  the 
middle  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin.  But  we  have  now  to  con¬ 
sider  what  evidence  there  is  that  the  Gulf  Stream  itself  ever 
approaches  our  shores,  or  flows  past  them  towards  the  Polar 
Sea. 

That  the  northern  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  does 
not  return  into  the  Equatorial  current  is  practically  ‘  dis- 
‘  persed  and  in  fact  destroyed’  (to  use  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
language)  as  n  distinct  current,  about  the  42nd  or  43rd  parallel 
of  N.  Lat.,  and  between  40°  and  30°  W.  Long.,  both  by  the 
thinuing-olf  produced  by  its  superficial  extension,  and  by 
interdigitation  with  the  Arctic  current,  is  now,  we  believe,  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  Hydrographers  who  have  carefully 
examined  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  this  doctrine  was 
first  advanced,  it  was  repudiated  as  a  monstrous  heresy.  Dr. 
Hayes  states  that  he  himself  formerly  participated  in  the  gene¬ 
rally-received  opinion  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
Proper  to  the  Arctic  Sea ;  but  that  ha^•ing  become  convinced 
of  its  untenability,  he  has  felt  it  a  duty  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  subject 
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‘  It  is  an  error,’  he  says,  ‘  and  one  into  which  many  persons  have 
been  led  through  lack  of  familiarity  with  facts,  to  suppose  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  sends  off  a  branch  from  its  northern  limit  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
or  even  that  it  touches  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe.  As  a  definite 
current  it  is  completely  lost  in  mid-ocean.' 

That  such  must  be  the  case,  may  be  very  easily  demonstrated. 
Captain  Chimmo,  who  was  directed  a  few  years  ago  by  our 
Hydrographic  Department  to  examine  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  found  that  in 
N.  Lat.  44°,  and  W.  Long.  48°,  it  had  a  thickness  of  not  more 
than  50  fathoms,  the  thermometer,  which  was  61°  at  the 
surface,  going  down  to  43°  at  that  depth.  And,  as  no  inter¬ 
mediate  observation  Avas  made,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
thickness  of  the  warm  stratum  may  have  been  even  less.  Now 
since  (as  Avill  be  presently  shown)  the  surface-layer  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°  in 
summer,  is  cooled  dowm  in  Avinter  to  from  55°  to  58°,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  so  thin  a  stratum  as  this,  extending  itself 
still  farther  in  breadth  as  it  moves  westwards,  and  therefore 
continuing  to  diminish  in  thickness,  should  be  exposed  for 
nearly  half  a  year  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
above  it,  without  the  entire  loss  of  any  excess  it  may  have 
brought  Avith  it  from  its  Tropical  source.  For  the  AvestAvard 
surface-drift  Avhich  undoubtedly  prevails  over  the  middle  and 
eastern  part  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  virtue  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Avesterly  over  easterly  Avinds  in  that  area,  is  so  sIoav, 
that  150  days  Avould  be  required  for  a  floating  body  to  be 
carried  from  the  Grand  Banks  to  the  Land’s  End ;  and  the 
rate  of  movement  of  the  Avater  beneath  the  surface  Avould  be 
certainly  even  less.  MoreoA'er,  the  area  over  Avhich  the 
thinned-out  margin  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Avoidd  have  to  spread 
itself,  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  impart  its  Avarmth  to  the 
Avestern  coast  of  Europe,  and  to  enter  the  Polar  area  betAveen 
Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  has  been  shoAvn  by  !Mr. 
Findlay  to  be  at  least  1,500,000  square  miles;  and  such  an 
extension  must  reduce  it  to  a  mere  film,  the  surplus  heat  of 
Avhich,  if  any  Avere  conveyed  thus  far,  must  be  speedily  dissi¬ 
pated.  But  before  reaching  the  North  Atlantic,  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Avould  have  to  traverse  a  gulf  of 
cold  Avater,  which  (as  is  shown  by  the  looped  bend  of  the  iso¬ 
thermal  lines)  intersects  its  course  to  the  south  of  the  Banks 
of  NeAvfoundland ;  this  gulf  being  apparently  formed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  down-bearing  cold  current,  as  far  as  150  or 
200  miles  to  the  southAvard  of  its  general  limit,  before  it  turns 
westwards  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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Between  "VV.  Long.  40®  and  30°,  then,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Hayes, 

‘  The  Gulf  Stream  has  lost  every  distinctive  character  as  a  current  • 
first,  in  rate  of  flow,  which  has  become  that  of  the  general  easterly  “set” 
of  the  Atlantic ;  second,  in  temperature,  which  has  become  that  of  the 
general  temperature  of  the  air ;  third,  in  colour  of  water,  which  has 
lost  the  blue  which  it  had  when  emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  in 
fact  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  what  we  designate  as  an  ocean- 
current,  for  we  can  hardly  call  a  “  current”  that  slow  set  of  from  less 
than  one  mile  to  a  maximum  of  4'7  miles  per  day,  which  we  find  be¬ 
tween  the  Shetland  Islands  and  Iceland.’ 


Having  thus  disposed  of  the  real  Gulf  Stream,  we  have  to 
inquire  into  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena  Avhich  are  popu¬ 
larly  attributed  to  it.  That  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  much  milder  than  that  to  Avhich  they  have 
a  right  in  virtue  of  their  geographical  position,  is  so  constantly 
and  unhesitatingly  assumed,  as  to  be  commonly  accepted  as  a 
truism.  But  though  we  are  far  from  denying  the  existence  of 
an  amelioration  derived  from  some  extraneous  source,  we 
demur  entirely  to  the  justice  of  taking  the  climate  of  the 
American  Continent  under  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude 
as  a  standard  of  comparison.  That  Great  Britain  is  warmer 
than  Labrador,  France  than  Newfoundland,  and  Spain  than 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  is  not  only  due  to  ther¬ 
mometric  elevation  on  the  European  side,  but  to  thermometric 
depression  on  the  American.  If  we  benefit  by  the  warm  and 
vapour-laden  south-westerly  winds,  which  carry  into  high 
latitudes  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  that  has 
traversed  the  warmer  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  our  Western 
cousins  suffer  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  from  the  piercing 
chilliness  and  dryness  of  the  northerly  and  north-westerly 
winds,  which  bring  to  them  Arctic  coldness  and  Continental 
aiidity.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Hayes,  . 

‘  In  the  sea  bordering  on  Labrador,  where  the  prevailing  winds  in 
winter  and  spring  are  from  north  to  north-west,  there  is  a  strong  current 
setting  down  the  coast,  bringing  with  it  immense  fields  of  polar  ice, 
upon  which  innumerable  seals  have  sought  a  place  whereon  to  rest  and 
bring  forth  their  young.  This  current  reaches  its  maximum  about 
March,  after  which  time  the  winds  cease  to  have  such  a  decidedly 
northern  character.  By  midsummer  the  prevailing  winds  have  become 
south  and  south-east ;  and  before  the  end  of  August  the  current  has 
not  only  ceased  altogether,  but  has  turned  sometimes  in  the  opposite 
direction.’ 

So,  again,  he  says : — 


‘We  have  in  New  York  strong  north-west  gales  in  the  winter, 
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bringing  low  temperatures.  This  storm  may  continue  for  days.  We 
suffer  tortures  from  it ;  the  snow  whirls  madly  through  every  crack 
and  cranny  into  our  very  sitting-rooms.’ 

It  is  not,  then,  with  the  climate  of  the  great  Continent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  with  the  climates  of  Islands 
corresponding  to  Great  Britain  in  size  and  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  latitude,  that  our  own  should  be  compared ;  and  Dr. 
Hayes  does  not  admit  that  Ave  are  under  any  greater  obligation 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  than  that  which  Ave  derive  from  the  warmth 
and  moisture  it  imparts  to  our  south-Avesterly  Avinds.  This, 
hoAvever,  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Buchan,  in  his  excellent  ‘  Text- 
‘  Book  of  ^Meteorology ;  ’  on  the  ground  that  the  distribution 
of  temperature  indicated  by  the  north  and  south  direction  of 
the  winter  isothermal  lines  traversing  the  British  Islands,  does 
not  correspond  Avith  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  but 
indicates  an  afflux  of  warmth  brought  by  the  Avater  that  laA'es 
our  Avestern  coasts.  With  this  vieAv  Ave  entirely  accord  ;  but 
we  assign  that  thermal  influence  to  a  movement  of  Ocean- 
AA'ater  kept  up  by  an  agency  altogether  independent  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  cold  of  some  parts  of 
the  North  Polar  area  is  greatly  mitigated  by  an  afflux  of 
Avater  bringing  AAUth  it  the  comparative  warmth  of  Temperate 
seas.  It  has  long  been  known  that  cocoa-nuts,  tropical  seeds, 
trunks  of  tropical  trees,  timbers  and  spars  of  ships  Avrecked  far 
to  the  south,  and  sometimes  portions  of  their  cargo,  are  fonnd 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Faroe  Islands,  the  north  of  Norway,  and  even  Spitzbergen; 
and  since  their  transport  has  taken  place  just  in  the  course  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  if  prolonged  to  the  north-east,  their  amval  has 
been  accepted  almost  Avithout  question  as  evidence  of  its  agency. 
The  evidence  furnished  by  the  surface-temperature  of  that 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Avhioh  inten'enes 
betAveen  Iceland  and  the  North  Cape,  and  then  stretches  aAvay 
to  the  eastAvard  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  seems 
at  first  sight  conclusive  to  the  like  effect.  A  large  amount  of 
additional  thermometric  evidence  has  been  collected  of  late 
years ;  and  this  has  been  most  ably  digested  by  the  eminent 
German  geographer.  Dr.  Fetermann,  Avho  has  recently  put 
forward  a  series  of  maps  for  diflferent  periods  of  the  year  in 
which  these  observations  are  embodied,  and  their  results  made 
obvious  to  the  eye  by  the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines,  which 
in  the  summer  pass  between  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  north  towards  Spitzbergen,  and  thence 
with  more  of  an  easterly  bend  even  beyond  North  Lat.  75°.  The 
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existence  of  a  warm  stream  in  this  direction  has  been  confirmed 
still  more  recently  by  two  adventurous  officers,  Lieutenant 
Julius  Payer,  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  Lieutenant  Wey- 
precht,  of  the  German  army ;  who  followed  its  path  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  small  sailing  vessel  hired  by  themselves,  and  state 
that  they  found  (men  water  from  E.  Long.  42°  to  E.  Long.  60° ; 
even  beyond  N.  Lat.  78°;  the  highest  point  they  reached  being 
N.  Lat.  79°  in  E.  Long.  43°.  A  Kussian  expedition  under 
Prince  Alexis  Alexandrovitch,  of  which  the  distinguished 
savant  Von  Middendorf  had  the  scnentific  charge,  was  about 
the  same  time  exploring  the  Polar  Sea  between  ^’ova  Zembla 
and  Iceland ;  and  Von  Middendorf  has  stated  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  that  ‘the  corvette  “  "VVajag  ”  has 
‘  proved  the  extension  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  west  coast  of 
‘  Nova  Zembla,  and  that  we  find  it  on  the  meridian  of  Banin 
‘  Noss  (E.  Long.  43^°)  still  of  a  width  equal  to  two  degrees  of 
‘  latitude,  and  of  a  temperature  of  54°  Fsdir.,  cooling  down  only 
‘  4°  or  6°  at  depths  of  thirty  and  fifty  fathoms.’ 

Now  we  fully  accept,  not  only  the  great  body  of  facts  so 
industriously  correlated  by  Dr.  Petermann,  but  the  infer¬ 
ence  he  draws  from  them  and  from  the  more  recent  obser¬ 
vations  we  have  just  cited,  that  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
Polar  ice-wall  to  the  north-east  of  Spitzbei^en  is  more  likely 
to  be  successful  than  the  search  for  a  passage  in  any  other 
direction.  And  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  about  to  despatch  an  expedition  with  this  object,  which 
may,  we  trust,  succeed  in  settling  the  question  of  an  open 
Polar  Sea,  But  we  altogether  demur  to  the  conclusion  that 
tins  slowly-moving  body  of  warm  water  is  really  an  extension, 
as  is  commonly  assumed,  of  the  true  Gulf  Stream — that  is  to 
■say,  of  the  current  of  warm  water  which  issues  from  the  Florida 
Channel.  By  Dr.  Petermann,  indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
real  Gulf  Stream  is  here  reinforced  to  an  unknown  extent  by 
the  general  north-eastern  movement  of  Atlantic  water ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  considered  by  him  and  by  other  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphers,  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  name  we 
give  to  this  inflow  into  the  Polar  area  does  or  does  not  cor¬ 
rectly  express  its  character.  In  our  belief,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  explain  the  grounds,  the  real  Gulf  Stream  has  no 
more  [to  do  with  it  than  with  the  rijiening  of  oranges  at 
Naples,  or  the  maintenance  of  Catholicism  at  Kome ;  so  that 
even  if  its  current  were  to  be  entirely  diverted  by  the  cutting 
of  a  wide  channel  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  not  only 
would  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands  suffer  very  little,  but 
a  north-easterly  stream  of  warm  water,  forming  part  of  a 
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General  Oceanic  Circulation  sustained  by  opposition  of  tempe¬ 
rature  alone,  would  still  mollify  the  severity  of  Polar  cold,  and 
help  to  render  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  accessible  to 
Arctic  navigators. 

For  the  scientific  study  of  the  great  general  movements  of 
the  Water-system  of  the  globe,  a  knowledge  of  iottom-tempera- 
ture  is  just  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surface.  But  Physical  Geographers,  as  a  rule,  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  latter  alone ;  and  so  long  as  our  knowledge 
of  bottom-temperature  was  so  inexact  as  to  lead  to  wrong 
rather  than  to  right  conclusions,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that 
they  did  so.  Some  of  the  earlier  observations,  it  is  true,  seem 
to  have  been  so  far  correct,  that  they  were  considered  by  such 
great  masters  in  physical  science  as  Humboldt  and  Pouillet  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  Arctic  or  Antarctic  currents,  bringing 
Polar  water  along  the  depths  of  the  great  ocean-basins,  even 
as  far  as  the  Equator.  And  Pouillet  *  distinctly  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  phenomena  of  ocean-temperature  then  known 
were  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  interchange 
between  the  waters  of  Polar  and  \Equatorial  areas,  sustained 
by  opposition  of  temperature  aloiie ;  a  slow  movement  taking 
place  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  ocean  from  the  Equator  towards 
the  Poles,  and  a  converse  movement  in  its  lower  strata  from 
the  Polar  basins  towards  the  Equatorial.  And  though  this 
doctrine  made  little  way  among  Physical  Geographers,  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  generally  adopted  by  Physicists ;  who  were 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  movement  must  take  place  in 
any  body  of  water  of  which  the  different  parts  are  unequally 
heated,  as  was  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Professor  Buff  in  his 
‘  Physics  of  the  Earth.’ 

The  Thermometric  observations  collected  in  Sir  James  Ross’s 
‘  Antarctic  Voyage,’  however,  seemed  to  lead  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion  ;  viz.,  that  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  39° 
prevails  over  the  deep-sea-bottom  in  all  latitudes.  The  care  with 
w’hich  these  observations  were  made,  and  the  coincidence  of  their 
result  with  the  well-known  fact  that  a  uniform  temperature  of 
about  39°  is  met  with  immediately  beneath  the  icy  covering  of  in¬ 
land  lakes,  and  even  in  summer  at  the  bottom  of  such  as  range  to 
great  depths  (as  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  lakes  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Northern  Italy),  caused  Sir  James  Ross’s  conclusion  to 
be  very  generally  adopted,  especially  in  this  country ;  and  it 


*  ‘  Elemens  de  Physique,’  1847,  tom.  ii.  p.  677 ;  quoted  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Geological  Society  in  his  Annual  Address  for  1871. 
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received  the  stamp  of  the  high  authority  of  Sir  John  Herschel,.. 
who,  in  his  *  Physical  Geography,’  put  forth  the  uniform  deep*.* 
sea-temperature  of  39°  as  a  .well-ascertained  verity;  further 
asserting  that,  as  we  proceed  from  the  surface  downwards;^ 
the  temperature  falls  to  this  point  in  Equatorial  seas,  and  rises  i 
to  this  point  in  Polar  seas,  there  is  a  boundary  between  the 
two  areas,  which  he  fixed  at  about  56^°,  at. which  . the. tern-; » 
perature  is  39°  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.. 

The  doctrine  of  Pouillet  and  Humboldt  thus  fell'  into  abe)'^ 
ance,  until  revived  on  the  basis  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
*  Lightning  ’  expedition  of  1868,  and  in  the  ‘  Porcupine  ’  ex¬ 
peditions  of  1869  and  1870;  which  brought  to  light  a  new  and, 
most  unexpected  series  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
the  deeper  strata  of  the  ocean,  and  at  the  same  time  proved 
the  complete  unreliableness  of  nearly  all  the  deep-sea  thermo¬ 
metric  observations  previously  made,  including  those  of  Sir. 
James  Ross. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  the  steam-vessel  ‘  Lightning  ’  was, 
placed  by  the  British  Admiralty,  on  the  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Professor  Wy  ville  Thomson  (Avho  had  originated 
the  application),  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  with  the  dredge 
the  deep  channel  lying  between  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands ;  the  deep  dredgings  carried  on  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  near  the  Loffoden  Islands,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  eminent  zoologist.  Professor  Sars,  having  yielded 
results  of  extraordinary  interest  alike  to  the  zoologist  and  the 
geologist.  Furnished  with  the  best  deep-sea  thermometers 
then  constructed,  our  explorers  took  every  available  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  climatic  condition  of  the  sea  whose  biology 
was  the  object  of  their  study ;  and  they  very’  soon  met  with 
results  which  not  only  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  prevalent 
doctrine,  but  opened  out  a  new  vista  of  research,  which 
appears  likely  to  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the 
future  of  what  has  been  appropriately  termed  by  Canon 
Kingsley  ‘  Bio-Geology.’  For  instead  of  a  uniform  deep-sea. 
temperature  of  39°,  they  encountered  on  some  parts  of  the 
bottom  of  this  channel,  at  depths  not  much  exceeding  500 
fathoms,  and  between  59°  and  60°  of  N.  Latitude,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  very  little  above  32° ;  whilst  on  other  spots  not  far  oft',  the 
thermometer  marked  45°  at  like  depths ;  the  surface-tempera¬ 
ture  being  52°  in  both  cases.  This  difference  of  13°  between 
the  bottom-temperatures  of  closely-adjacent-  p^rta  of'  the  sea-> 
bed,  corresponded  with  most  marked,  .diifiereuces  both  in  the. 
character  of  the  bottom  and  in  thatnf  thebAjuoaaL  life  which  itr 
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supported.  For  whilst  on  the  ‘  cold  area,’  as  it  was  designated 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  bottom  consisted  of  sand  and  small 
stones,  the  mineral  character  of  which  indicated  their  deriva¬ 
tion  (in  part  at  least)  from  Jan  Mayen  or  Spitzbergen,  the 
bottom  of  the  ‘  warm  area  ’  was  composed  of  a  greyish  white 
calcareous  mud,  which  is  shown  by  microscopic  examination  to 
be  essentially  an  animal  product.  And  whilst  the  animals 
brought  up  from  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  cold  area  were 
distinctly  Boreal  in  character,  many  of  those  which  came  up 
with  the  calcareous  mud  from  the  warmer  bottom  were  no  less 
characteristically  referable  to  the  Fauna  of  a  more  Temperate 
region. 

The  rationale  of  these  phenomena  suggested  by  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  was,  that  two  streams  run  in  opposite  directions  through 
this  channel ;  one  bringing  down  Arctic  water  from  the  north¬ 
east,  passing  beneath  a  warmer  surface-current  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  probably  discharging  itself  into  the 
deep  Atlantic  basin  to  the  south-Avest ;  Avhilst  the  Avarmer  stream 
coming  up  from  the  south-Avest,  meeting  the  Arctic  stream  at 
the  mouth  of  this  channel,  Avould  flow  over  it  in  virtue  of  its 
relative  buoyancy,  and  continue  its  onAvard  course  to  the  north¬ 
east  until  it  reaches  the  Polar  basin.  The  fact  that  an  excess 
of  warmth  was  distinctly  traceable  to  a  depth  of  650  fathoms 
at  a  point  not  far  to  the  south-Avest  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  Avas 
even  then  adduced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  evidence  that  such  a 
vast  body  of  water  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  could 
not  be  a  prolongation  of  the  thiuned-out  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  must  be  kej)t  in  motion  by  some  more  general 
agency  ;  and  this  vicAv  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  inquiries,  which  have  led  him  to  revert  to  the  doctrine 
of  Pouillet  and  Humboldt,  as  furnishing,  when  the  conditions 
of  the  case  are  fully  understood,  a  vera  causa  for  such  a 
movement. 

The  importance  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  ‘  Lightning’  expedition  of  1868,  notwithstanding 
the  brevity  of  its  duration  and  the  serious  interruption  to  its 
work  by  unfavourable  weather,  Avas  so  highly  estimated  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  to  lead  them  to  make  a 
further  application  to  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  methods  of  research  on  a  more  extended  scale.  This 
application  was  readily  and  cordially  responded  to,  both  at  the 
Admiralty  and  at  the  Treasury  ;  the  surveying  ship  ‘  Porcu- 
*  pine,’  commanded  by  Captain  Calver,  an  officer  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  and  practical  ability,  Avas  assigned  for  the  purpose  from 
May  to  September  1869,  and  was  placed,  as  the  ‘Lightning’ 
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had  been,  under  the  scientific  direction  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson  (Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  being 
associated  with  them  in  the  zoological  part  of  the  work) ;  and 
every  arrangement  was  made  that  time  and  opportunity  per¬ 
mitted,  for  the  careful  and  complete  prosecution  of  the  inqui¬ 
ries  they  desired  to  carry  oiit. 

Among  these  preliminary  arrangements,  one  of  the  most 
important  was  the  testing  of  the  Thermometers  to  be  employed 
in  taking  deep-sea  temperatures,  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  error  (if  any)  that  might  be  produced  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  pressure 
amounts,  at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms,  to  a  ton  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface  ;  and,  consequently,  to  three  tons  on  the  square 
inch  at  a  depth  of  2,400  fathoms,  which  is  encountered  in 
various  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin.  And  it  was  quite 
conceivable  that  such  tremendous  force,  which  in  previous 
expeditions  had  broken  the  bulbs  of  many  of  the  thermometers 
subjected  to  it,  would  so  alter  the  form  of  the  bulb  in  such  as 
might  resist  it,  as  to  force  up  the  liquid  in  the  tube  of  the 
instrument,  and  thus  to  cause  it  to  register  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  that  which  it  ought  to  mark.  Al¬ 
though  the  existence  of  such  a  source  of  error  had  been  sus¬ 
pected,  it  had  never  been  proved ;  but  as  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  on  the  behaviour  of  thermometers  in  a  vacuum — 
that  is,  on  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  a  single 
atmosphere,  or  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch — had  recently 
shown  that  this  might  produce  an  enlargement  of  the  bulb, 
marked  by  a  sensible  loAvering  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  the 
probability  was  strong  that  the  subjection  of  even  the  very 
best  thermometers  to  a  pressure  of  from  130  to  450  atmo¬ 
spheres  must  exert  a  very  decided  influence  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  suitable  hydrostatic  press,  on  the  Bramah  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  accordingly  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Casella ;  and  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  various 
degrees  of  pressure  on  thermometers  of  different  constructions 
was  carefully  carried  out  by  him,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  and  of  Captain  Davis  of 
the  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  was  such  as  to  excite  gene¬ 
ral  surprise.  The  very  best  Thermometers  which  Mr.  Casella 
had  been  accustomed  to  construct  for  the  Admiralty,  were 
found  to  be  so  much  influenced  by  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on 
the  square  inch,  as  to  record  a  temperature  eight  or  ten  degrees 
above  that  to  which  they  were  actually  subjected ;  while  other 
thermometers  exposed  to  the  same  pressure  registered  twenty. 
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thirty,  or  even  fifty  degrees  too  high.  The  effect  produced 
by  low  pressures  was  of  course  not  so  marked ;  but  it  thus 
became  apparent  that  at  any  depth  exceeding  1,000  fathoms, 
the  temperatures  previously  observed  must  have  been  seriously 
wrong  ;  and,  while  the  minimum  error  might  be  pretty  safely 
predicated  in  accordance  ■with  the  depth  to  which  each  thermo¬ 
meter  Avas  sunk,  the  real  error  might  have  been  considerably 
greater.  Thus,  when  Sir  James  Ross  observed  39°  at  depths 
between  1,500  and  2,000  fathoms,  the  minimum  error  must 
have  been  at  least  from  6°  to  7° ;  so  that  the  real  temperature 
of  the  bottom  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  at  or  near  the 
freezing  j)oint  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  being  that  at  which 
fresh  water  attains  its  greatest  density. 

The  existence  of  this  source  of  error  having  been  thus  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  next  question  was,  how  to  eliminate  it.  One  of 
Mr.  Casella’s  workmen  set  himself  to  make  a  thermometer 
which,  he  was  confident,  no  pressure  would  affect,  the  bulb 
having  nearly  the  same  thickness  of  glass  as  the  tube;  but 
this  proved  no  better  than  other  instruments,  the  elasticity  of 
■well-annealed  glass  (and,  if  not  well  annealed,  the  bulb  will 
break),  enabling  the  wall  of  the  bulb  to  yield  to  great  pres¬ 
sure,  whether  it  be  thick  or  thin.  A  perfectly  effectual 
and  very  simple  method,  however,  was  devised  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Miller,  which  consisted  in  enclosing  the  ordinary  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  in  an  outer  bulb  hermetically  sealed  round 
its  neck ;  the  space  between  the  two  being  j)artly  filled  with 
spirit  for  the  conveyance  of  heat  from  the  surrounding  medium  : 

to  the  liquid  in  the  inner  bulb,  but  a  partial  vacuity  being 
left,  which  serves  entirely  to  relieve  the  inner  bulb  from  the 
effect  of  any  pressure  exerted  on  the  outer.  For,  while  it  is  | 

obvious  that  if  the  space  between  the  two  bulbs  were  entirely 
filled  with  liquid,  any  pressure  that  reduces  the  capacity  of 
the  outer  bulb  must  affect  the  capacity  of  the  inner  bulb  to 
the  same  amount,  forcing  its  contents  into  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  reduction  of  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  outer  bulb  can  exert  no  pressure  whatever  on  the 
inner,  so  long  as  any  void  space  remains  between  the  two. 
Thermometers  thus  protected,  having  been  constructed  by  IMr. 

Casella,  were  found  to  behave  most  admirably;  for,  when 
subjected  to  the  full  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square  inch, 
they  only  showed  a  slight  elevation  (rarely  exceeding  a  degree), . 
which  was  fairly  attributable  to  the  actual  increase  of  heat  in 
the  water  of  the  apparatus  itself,  when  reduced  in  volume 
by  compression.  The  protected  Miller-Casella  thermometer, 
therefore,  is  au  instrument  which  has  now  become  indispens- 
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able  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  into  the  temperature  of 
f  the  deep  sea  ;  and  it  is  mainly  to  the  extended  prosecution  of 
such  researches,  that  we  must  look  for  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  those  great  movements  of  oceanic  water  which 
are  not  dependent  on  tlie  action  of  wind  on  its  surface. 

The  Temperature-observations  taken  with  the  protected 
Miller-Casella  thermometers  in  the  ‘  Porcupine  ’  expedition  of 
1869  were  made  at  various  points  and  at  different  depths 
,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  North  Atlantic  basin, 
ifrom  the  Faroe  Islands  to  the  line  of  the  French  Atlantic 
cable ;  in  which,  at  a  point  about  200  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ushant,  a  depth  of  2,435  fathoms  was  reached.  Similar  obser¬ 
vations  were  extended  in  the  summers  of  1870  and  1871,  along 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  these 
last  brought  out  a  result  of  great  importance  in  the  contrast 
which  they  presented  between  the  temperature-phenomena  of 
the  great  Oceanic  basin,  and  those  exhibited  under  the  very 
isame  latitude  in  a  basin  scarcely  less  deep,  but  cut  off  by  a 
dividing  ridge  from  all  save  very  superficial  communication 
with  the  great  water-system  of  the  globe. 

The  surface-temperature  of  the  jMediterranean,  as  of  the 
Atlantic  under  the  same  pai*allel,  was  found  to  depend  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation ; 
the  effect  of  the  superheating  thus  produced  being  limited  to 
the  first  100  fathoms.  But  the  temperature  at  every  depth 
beneath  this  was  found  to  be  uniform,  even  down  to  a  bottom 
of  1 ,900  fathoms ;  as  had,  indeed,  been  previously  ascertained 
by  Captain  Spratt,  although  his  observations,  made  with  ther¬ 
mometers  not  protected  against  pressure,  set  this  uniform  tem- 
peratux'e  too  high.  In  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  shown  by  the  ‘  Porcupine  ’  observations  of  1870,  this  uni¬ 
form  temperature  is  54°  or  55° ;  being,  in  fact,  the  winter  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  basin,  from  the  surface 
downwards ;  and  being  also,  it  would  appear,  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  crust  of  tlie  earth  in  that  region,  as  is  indicated 
by  two  significant  facts  cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  In  the  little 
Island  of  Pantellaria,  situated  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  there  is.  a  deep  cave  in  the  side  of  its  volcanic  cone, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  of  icy  coldness ;  but  its  real  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  all  the  year  round,  has 
'  been  ascertained,  to  be  54°.  And  this  is  also  the  temperature 
of  the  deepest  tanks,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  secluded 
from  solar  heat,. which  are  used  in  Malta  for  the  storing  of 
•  water.  The  observations  of  Bischoff  on  the  temperature  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  in  Central  Europe,  made  by  sinking  ther- 
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mometers  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  at  which  seasonal  variation 
ceases  to  manifest  itself,  while  yet  too  small  to  bring  them 
within  the  sensible  influence  of  the  central  heat,  had  given  51® 
as  its  mean  temperature  in  that  latitude ;  and  observations 
made  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  deep  cellars  under 
ttte  Observatory  in  Paris  had  given  a  closely  approximative 
result.  The  temperature  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  Kent’s 
Hole,  at  Torquay,  is  52°  all  the  year  round. 

It  may  be  fairly  affirmed,  then,  that  the  temperature  of 
54°  or  55°  is  that  which  normallt/  belongs  to  the  great  body  of 
water  occupying  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
virtue  of  its  geographical  position ;  its  surface-film  alone  being 
raised  above  this  during  a  part  of  the  year,  by  direct  solai* 
radiation  and  by  the  influence  of  the  hot  winds  that  blow  from 
the  African  continent.  This  elevation,  -which  in  August  and 
September  reaches  to  nearly  80°,  would  be  much  greater  than 
it  is,  but  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  enormous  evaporation 
which  is  produced  by  the  combined  agency  of  solar  heat  and 
dry  air ;  an  evaporation  which  has  exactly  the  same  effect  in 
heeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  sea  under  such  conditions, 
as  our  insensible  perspiration  has  in  keeping  down  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  human  body.  Although  no  accurate  data 
have  yet  been  obtained  as  to  its  absolute  amount  in  the  case 
of  the  Mediterranean,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  fresh  water  dis¬ 
charged  into  its  basin  by  rain  and  rivers ;  and  that  Dr.  Halley 
was  right  in  attributing  to  this  excess,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  level  which  it  tends  to  produce,  the  continual  inflow  of 
Atlantic  water  w’hich  constitutes  the  strong  easterly  current 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  then, 
may  be  safely  taken  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic  basin  under  corresponding  latitudes,  and  at  like 
depths,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  -western  coast  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  If  the  temperature  of  each  part  of  the 
Atlantic  basin  were  dependent  upon  local  influences  alone — 
that  of  its  surface  upon  direct  solar  radiation  and  upon  the 
warm  or  cold  winds  blowing  over  it,  and  that  of  its  depths 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  subjacent  crust  of  the  earth — 
then  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  portion  of  that  basin  which  most 
nearly  approximates  the  Mediterranean  in  geographical  position, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  closest  similarity  in  temperature- 
phenomena.  Such  a  similarity  does  present  itself,  with  a 
slight  modification,  in  regard  to  «?/j^oc<’-temperature ;  but  the 
temperature  of  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  oceanic  water  oc- 
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cupying  the  Atlantic  basin  is  so  far  beneath  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  like  depths,  as  to  afford  evidence  whose 
cogency  can  scarcely  be  resisted  of  the  derivation  of  that 
stratum  from  a  Polar  source. 

The  excess  of  about  5°  in  the  summer  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean  above  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
Atlantic  between  the  same  parallels,  is  probably  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  in  great  part  to  the  influence  of  the  hot  winds  of  the 
African  continent  in  elevating  the  former.  But  it  appears 
from  the  observations  made  last  year  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Carpenter  in  Her  Majesty’s  surv  eying  ship  ‘  Shearwater,’ 
that  the  surface-temperature  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  depressed  below  its  normal 
by  a  comparatively  cold  surface-current,  Avhich  sets  towards 
the  Mogador  coast  (as  had  been  previously  suspected  by  Dr. 
Hooker)  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  along 
its  African  shore.  This  current,  whose  temperature  indicate 
its  derivation  for  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  four  or  five  degrees 
farther  north,  may  be  regarded,  we  think,  as  part  of  the 
northern  indraught-CMrreat  which  is  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  (p.  438) ;  a  portion  of  it  being  diverted  into  the 
Straits  by  the  indraught  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 

F rom  a  like  comparison  of  the  surface-temperatures  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  during  the  icinter  months,  it 
appears  that  the  approximation  is  extremely  close ;  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Toulon  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February  being  54*7“, 
whilst  that  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  between  the  pamllels  of 
43°  and  44°  N.  lat.  is  54*6° ;  and  the  mean  at  Algiers  for  the 
same  period  being  57’8°,  whilst  that  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic 
between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  37°  N.  lat.  is  59‘5°.  This 
small  difference  of  1*7°  in  favour  of  the  Atlantic  is  obviously 
quite  insuflScient  to  prove  that  the  surface-temperature  of 
that  portion  of  it  w'hich  laves  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
is  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  an  extension  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  since  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  cooling  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  winds  that  have  blown  over  the  snow-j)eaks  of 
the  North  African  mountains  which  are  visible  from  Algiers. 
The  very  contrary,  indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  course  of  the 
isothermal  lines  in  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic;  since  they 
tend  southward  (instead  of  northward)  as  far  north  as  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

lu  regard  to  surface-temperature,  then,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  essential  difference  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
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Easterr.  Atlantic  between  the  same  parallels ;  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stratum  that  undergoes  superheating  during  the 
summer  is  about  the  same.  We  have  now  to  compare  the 
temperature-phenomena  of  the  deeper  strata  occupying  the  two 
basins.  At  the  depth  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  in  the  Atlantic 
as  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  effect  of  the  superheating  seems 
extinct,  the  thermometer  standing  at  about  53° ;  and  beneath 
this  there  is  a  slow  and  tolerably  uniform  reduction  at  the  rate 
of  about  two-thirds  of  a  degree  for  every  fathom  down  to  700, 
at  which  depth  the  thermometer  registers  49°.  But  the  rate 
of  reduction  then  suddenly  changes  in  a  most  marked  manner ; 
the  thermometer  sho'nnng  a  fall  of  no  less  than  9°  in  the  next 
200  fathoms,  so  that  at  900  fathoms  it  stands  at  40°.  Beneath 
this  depth  the  reduction  again  becomes  very  gradual ;  the 
temperatures  shown  at  1,500,  2,000,  and  2,435  fathoms  (the 
last  being  the  deepest  reliable  temperature-sounding  yet  ob¬ 
tained)  being  38°,  37°,  and  36*5°. 

Thus,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  Atlantic  water  at  depths  ex¬ 
ceeding  900  fathoms  is  at  least  fourteen  degrees  colder  than  the 
normal,  as  shown  by  comparison  with  Mediterranean  water  at 
like  depths  and  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  while 
the  temperature  of  the  stratum  that  immediately  overlies  the 
deepest  part  of  its  bottom  is  more  than  seventeen  degrees  belmo 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  whereon  it 
rests.  And  the  rapid  fall  of  the  thermometer  between  700 
and  900  fathoms,  as  contrasted  with  its  gradual  descent  both 
above  and  below  that  plane,  clearly  indicates  the  division  of 
•the  water  of  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  basin  into  two  strata 
differing  entirely  in  their  thermal  condition,  with  a  ‘  stratum  of 
*  intermixture  ’  between  them.  The  temperature  of  the  upper 
stratum,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  no  indication  of  its  derivation 
from  any  remote  source.  We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  almost  glacial  temperature  of  the  lower. 

Although,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  we  have  brought  to  the  front  the  deep-sea  temperatures 
recently  obtained  off  the  coast  of  South-western  Europe,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  in  any  degree  exceptional. 
The  temperature-soundings  previously  taken  at  like  depths 
during  the  ‘  Porcupine  ’  expedition  of  1869,  to  the  south-west, 
west,  and  north-west  of  Ireland,  between  the  line  of  the  French 
Atlantic  cable  and  the  island  of  Rockall,  gave  corresponding 
results ;  except  that  the  passage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
stratum  was  more  gi'adual,  the  ‘  stratum  of  intermixture  ’  not 
being  so  distinctly  marked.  'And  the  bottom-temperatures 
-recently  taken  by  our  surveying-officers  in' the  Mid- Atlantic, 
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in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  nearly  under 
the  Equator,  agree  in  indicating  the  general  prevalence  of  an 
almost  glacial  coldness  over  the  deep-sea  bed,  not  less  between 
(the  Tropics  than  in  the  Temperate  zone.  The  most  recent  of 

•  these  thermometric  observations  are  the  most  satisfactory,  as 

•  having  been  made  with  the  ‘  protected  ’  instruments  upon 
'which  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed.  In  South  Latitude 

3“  18^',  and  East  Longitude  95°  39',  Commander  Chimmo’s 
•soundings  gave  35*2°  as  the  bottom-temperature  at  1,806 
fathoms,  and  33*6°  at  2,306  fathoms. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  other  explanation  can  be  given 
of  the  low  temperature  of  the  water  occupying  the  deeper 
■portion  of  the  great  ocean  basins,  than  that  it  depends  upon  a 
continual  ou^oio  of  Polar  water  from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
.areas.  For  it  is  plain  from  the  vertical  uniformity  of  tempe¬ 
rature  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  that  depth  per  se  does  not 

•  tend  to  produce  any  reduction.  And  it  seems  also  plain  that 
if  the  deep  water  of  any  Oceanic  basin  were  to  remain  stationary, 

Kke  that  of  the  IVIediterranean,  it  must  in  time  acquire  the 
temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  upon  which  it  rests ;  so 
that  a  temperature  far  beneath  this  could  not  be  persistently 
maintained  except  in  the  Polar  areas,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
constant  renewal  produced  by  a  fresh  inflow  from  the  cold 
source.  The  hypothesis  that  the  temperature  of  Tropical  depths 
may  be  kept  down  almost  to  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water 
by  lateral  conduction  from  the  corresponding  depths  of  the 

Polar  areas,  is  too  absurd  to  need  serious  refutation.  For  the  i 

conducting  power  of  water  is  so  low,  that,  as  every  Arctic  ex-  j 

plorer  knows,  the  water  in  a  kettle  half  on  and  half  off  a  fire  | 

may  be  frozen  on  one  side  whilst  it  is  boiling  on  the  other. 

And  no  cooling  of  the  deep  water  that  lateral  conduction  might 

■  produce,  could  be  maintained  against  the  constant  warming  in- 
tiuence  of  the  subjacent  sea-bed,  which  would  be  continually 

■  transmitted  upwards  by  convection. 

That  such  an  outflow  really  takes  place  from  the  Polar 
areas,  is  indicated  by  the  thermal  condition  of  the  deep  channel 
’  that  separates  the  Faroe  Banks  from  the  northern  portion  of 
’  the  plateau  which  bears  the  north  of  Scotland  and  its  adjacent 
group  of  islands ;  as  brought  to  light  by  the  temperature-sound¬ 
ings  taken  in  the  ‘  Lightning  ’  expedition  of  1868,  and  more 
'fully  determined  by  the  •  systematic  examination  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  ‘Porcupine’  expedition  of  1869.  This 
-  channel,  which  lies  north-east  and  south-west,  and  has  a  depth  t 

• -of  from  500  to  700  fathoms,  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
'-communications  between  the  Arctic  and  the  North  Atlantic  ! 
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basins  ;  for  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  lying  scarcely  anywhere 
more  than  100  fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  is  like  a  coast-line 
to  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  Arctic  basin.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  sea-bed  between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  bank  of  about  200 
fathoms’  depth,  that  must  serve  as  an  effectual  ban-ier  to  com¬ 
munication  between  all  save  the  superficial  strata  of  Arctic  and 
North  Atlantic  waters.  Between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  channel  of  great  depth,  through  the  whole 
of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  vast  body  of  Polar 
water  is  continually  streaming  southwards ;  for  although  the 
2*ottom-temperature  of  this  channel  has  not  been  ascertained, 
the  depression  of  its  surface-temperature  and  the  diffusion  of 
Arctic  drift  over  its  sea-bed,  as  showm  by  the  soundings  taken 
by  Sir  Leopold  M‘Clintock  in  the  ‘  Bull-dog’,  afford  very  sig¬ 
nificant  indications  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  we  are  now 
to  describe,  as  presented  in  what  Dr.  Carpenter  has  designated 
as  the  ‘  Lightning  ’  channel,  would  be  exhibited  even  more 
impressively  in  this  broader  and  deeper  passage  between  the 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  basins. 

This  phenomenon  is  the  flow  of  an  Arctic  stream  having  a 
temperature  behtc  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water,  at  a  depth 
of  300  fathoms  from  the  surface,  in  a  direction  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  to  discharge  itself  into  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  basin.  And  this  it  does  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
overlaid  by  a  warmer  stream  which  flows  slowly  from  south¬ 
west  to  north-east,  and  conveys  the  warmth  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  within  the  Polar  circle.  Over  the  whole  of  this  channel 
the  surface-temperature  gives  distinct  evidence  of  the  derivation 
of  its  upper  stratum  from  a  warmer  source,  being  almost  uni- 
fonnly  52°  near  its  south-west  entrance  in  N.  Lat.  59°,  and  only 
falling  to  49*7°  during  sunless  and  chilly  weather  two  degrees 
further  north.  In  the  first  150  fathoms,  again,  the  reduction 
is  everywhere  nearly  uniform,  the  temperature  at  that  depth 
being  only  from  5°  to  6°  beneath  that  of  the  surface.  But  in 
the  next  150  fathoms  a  rapid  depression  shows  itself,  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  300  fathoms  being  either  very  little  above,  or 
absolutely  below,  32°,  and  showing  at  640  fathoms  a  further 
reduction  to  2  9 ’6°;  although  at  the  very  same  depth,  near  the 
south-east  entrance  of  this  channel  but  out  of  the  course  of 
the  Arctic  stream,  the  temperature  was  46^°  at  300  fathoms, 
and  only  sank  to  43°  at  600  fathoms. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  contrast  in  the  character 
of  the  sea-bed  between  the  ‘  cold  area  ’  traversed  by  this  Arctic 
stream  and  the  ‘  warm  area  ’  on  which  it  intruded ;  and  also  to 
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the  unmistakeably  Boreal  eharacter  of  its  Fauna.  The  like 
contrast  between  the  Arctic  drift  which  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  deep  sea-bed  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
the  Globigerina-mud  diffused  over  the  general  area  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  had  been  previously  noticed  by  Dr.  'VV'allich, 
who  accompanied  the  ‘Bull-dog’  expedition;  and  had  been 
attributed  by  him — we  believe  correctly — to  the  intrusion  of 
an  Arctic  current  into  the  area  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  facts  at  present  known  concur  to  indicate 
that  the  depression  of  temperature  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  due  to  a  continual  outflow,  from  the  Arctic 
basin,  of  water  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  glacial  chilliness  by 
exposure  to  Polar  cold.  The  recent  Temperature-soundings 
of  Lieuts.  'VVeyprecht  and  Payer  in  high  northern  latitudes 
have  shown  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  there  rises  with  the  depth ;  a  temperature  ranging 
from  32”  to  29”  being  met  with  as  soon  as  the  surface-stratum  had 
been  passed  through.  The  corresponding  depression  observed 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  must  in  like  manner 
be  attributed  to  an  efflux  of  Antarctic  water,  which  can  take 
place  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  limiting  continent  or 
shallow  ;  and  that  such  an  efflux  really  takes  place,  we  regard 
as  all  but  proved  by  the  very  observations  made  in  Sir  James 
Ross’s  Antarctic  voyage,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a  very 
different  bearing;  since,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  456),  the  tem¬ 
peratures  recorded  by  his  thermometers,  when  corrected  for 
their  minimum  error,  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a  temperature 
not  above — and  very  probably  beneath — the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water,  over  the  deep  sea-bed  of  the  great  Southern  Ckean. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  a  continual  oi<fflow  of  cold  water 
from  the  depths  of  the  Polar  into  those  of  the  Temperate  and 
Tropical  oceanic  basins  cannot  take  place,  unless  the  supply  be 
kef)t  up  by  a  corresponding  indraught ;  and  this  indraught 
will  be  limited  to  the  upper  stratum.  For,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  Polar  cold  on  the  water  on  which 
it  acts  will  be  to  impart  to  it  a  successional  dnicnward  move¬ 
ment  ;  in  virtue  of  the  increase  of  density  which  it  undergoes 
with  every  reduction  of  its  temperature  down  to  the  freezing 
point  of  sea-water,  which  is  several  degrees  below  that  of 
fresh  water. — In  this  respect  the  condition  of  an  oceanic 
basin  differs  altogether  from  that  of  a  deep  fresh-water  lake. 
For  in  the  latter  case,  the  action  of  atmospheric  cold  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  reducing  its  temperature  and 
increasing  its  density,  sends  down  successive  films  (to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  rise  of  warmer  water  from  below)  only  until  the 
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^temperature  of  the  entire  mass  has  been  brought  down  to  39°'2 ; 
any  further  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface-film 
-  causing  it  to  expand  instead  of  contracting,  making  it  lighter 
instead  of  heavier ;  and  thus  keeping  it  at  the  surface  until  it 

•  freezes,  while  the  subjacent  water  remains  at  39“’2. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  an  Oceanic  basin  is 
exposed  to  atmospheric  cold,  and  the  surface-water  of  that 
lX)rtion  descends  in  virtue  of  its  reduction  in  temperature  and 
increase  of  density,  its  place  will  be  taken,  not  by  the  rising 
up  of  water  from  beneath,  but  by  an  inflow  of  water  from 
the  neighbouring  area;  and  since  sea-water  becomes  con¬ 
tinually  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  reduction  of  temperature, 
■this  cooling  action  will  go  on  without  the  check  which  is  inter¬ 
posed  in  the  case  of  fresh  water  by  its  exceptional  expansion. 
But  since  a  column  of  salt  water  at  28°  or  30°  weighs  much 
heavier,  that  is,  exerts  a  greater  downward  pressure,  than  a 
column  of  the  same  height  at  40°  or  45°,  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  tendency  to  the  flowing  off  of  its  deepest  portion  into 
the  warmer  area  by  which  the  Polar  basin  is  surrounded ;  pro¬ 
ducing  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  the  Polar  area,  which  must 
create  a  fresh  indraught  of  surface-water  from  the  warmer 
area  around  to  supply  its  place.  This,  in  its  turn,  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  cooling  process,  will  descend  and  flow  otf 
at  the  bottom,  producing  a  fresh  reduction  of  level  and  a 
renewed  indraught  at  the  surface.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
points  out,  ‘  since  what  is  thus  drawn  aw'ay  from  the  ad- 
*  jacent  area  must  be  supplied  from  a  yet  greater  distance,  the 
‘  continual  cooling  of  the  surface-stratum  in  the  Polar  basin 
‘  will  cause  a  “  set  ”  of  water  towards  it  to  be  propagated 
‘  backwards  (so  to  speak)  through  the  whole  intervening 
‘  ocean  in  communication  wdth  it,  until  it  reaches  the  Tropical 
‘  area.’  On  the  other  hand,  this  continual  surface-owfllow 
from  the  Tropical  area,  combined  with  the  zhAow  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  stream  of  Polar  water  along  its  floor,  will  cause  a  con¬ 
tinual  uptcard  movement  of  the  oceanic  water  in  that  region  ; 
each  stratum  being  warmer  than  that  which  underlies  it,  and 

•  the  water  that  has  last  arrived  being  the  coldest,  and  thus 
lifting  that  which  overlies  it  towards  the  surface.  Each 
stratum,  as  it  arrives  at  the  surface,  is  exposed  to  the  heating 
influence  of  the  tropical  sun,  and  is  thence  drawn  off  into  the 
Polar  basin,  to  repeat  the  same  circulation.  If  the  tempe- 

'Tatures  of  the  Polar  and  Tropical  basins  were  to  be  equalised, 
equilibrium  would  speedily  be  established  through  the  whole 
system  ;  but  so  long  as  one  is  heated  (though  only  at  the 

•  surface),  and  the  other  is  cooled  by  a  process  affecting  the 
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entire  column,  so  long  must  this  vertical  circulation  take 
place. 

A  very  simple  experiment,  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter  at- 
the  Royal  Institution,  makes  this  clear.  A  long  narrow* 
trough  having  glass  sides  was  filled  with  water,  and  a  piece, 
of  ice  was  Avedged  in  at  one  end  between  its  side  plates 
just  beneath  the  top,  whilst  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the. 
other  end  was  warmed  by  a  plate  of  metal,  of  which  a  part 
projected  beyond  the  trough  and  was  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  - 
placed  beneath  it ;  thus  representing  the  relative  therm^ 
conditions  of  the  Polar  and  Equator!^  basins.  A  colouring 
liquid  viscid  enough  to  hold  together  in  the  water,  while 
mixing  with  it  suflSciently  to  move  as  it  moves,  being  then . 
introduced,  the  liquid  as  it  impinged  on  the  ice  was  seen  to 
sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  then  to  flow  slowly  along  the  floor 
of  the  trough  towards  its  opposite  extremity,  then  gradually  to 
rise  beneath  the  heated  plate,  and  then  to  flow  slowly  along 
the  surface  towards  the  glacial  end,  repeating  the  same  move¬ 
ment  until  the  ice  had  melted. — The  only  point  in  which  this 
experiment  does  not  correspond  with  the  reality,  is  in  the 
proportion  between  the  length  of  the  trough  and  its  depth ; 
but  this  will  merely  affect  the  rate  of  the  flow,  if  there  be  a 
sufficient  force  to  initiate  and  maintain  it. 

Such  a  circulation,  maintained  by  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  surface,  would  be,  in  fact,  essenti^ly  analogous  to 
that  Avhich  takes  place  in  every  Ilot-Water  apparatus  that  is 
employed  to  impart  warmth  to  our  hothouses  or  to  the  halls 
and  passages  of  large  buildings  ;  though  the  opposition  of  tern-  - 
perature  by  which  the  circulation  is  sustained,  is  here  produced 
in  a  different  mode,  namely,  by  the  application  of  heat  at  the 
bottom.  This,  by  rendering  the  water  in  the  boiler  specifically 
lighter,  causes  it  to  ascend  through  the  system  of  pipes  which 
distributes  it  through  the  building,  so  as  to  impart  its  excess  of 
heat  to  the  colder  atmosphere  it  there  encounters ;  and  while 
thus  itself  undergoing  a  reduction  in  temperature,  it  receives 
an  augmentation  of  density  which  causes  it  to  gravitate  back 
through  the  pipe  that  conveys  it  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
boiler,  where,  receiving  a  fresh  dose  of  heat,  it  re-commences  its 
calorific  travel. 

On  the  strength  of  all  these  considerations.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
has  propounded  a  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  vertical  circula¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  Humboldt  and  Pouillet 
extended  and  made  more  definite  by  the  demonstration  of  the . 
action  of  Polar  Cold  as  its  primum  mobile.  It  has  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  vague  doctrine  of  Captain  Maury, 
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who,  with  singular  wrongheadedness,  first  set  himself  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  Trade-wind  origin  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (which  is  about 
as  certain  as  the  rotundity  of  the  earth),  and  then  to  account 
for  its  current  by  vague  and  utterly  untenable  hypotheses. 
One  of  these  hypotheses  was  that  the  elevation  of  the  oceanic 
level  of  the  Equatorial  area  above  that  of  the  Polar  area,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  greater  heat  of  its  Avater,  Avill  give  rise  to  a 
downward  movement  tending  to  their  equalisation.  The  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  force  thus  generated  to  produce  a  sensible 
current,  has  been  completely  proved  by  Sir  John  Herschel ; 
and  becomes  still  more  clear  when  we  consider  the  question  with 
the  additional  knowledge  we  noAv  have  as  to  the  thinness  of  the 
superheated  film  of  water  exposed  to  strong  solar  radiation. 
But  the  adequacy  of  Polar  Cold  to  initiate,  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  ‘  creeping  How’  of  glacial  Avater  along 
the  deep  floor  of  the  ocean  tOAvards  the  Equator,  and  a  sIoav 
indraught  of  the  upper  warm  stratum  into  the  Polar  area,  Avas 
explicitly  admitted  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  letter  written  to 
Dr.  C.  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  his  fatal  illness, 
and  subsequently  made  public  in  the  ‘  Proceedings  of  the 
‘  Roj  al  Geographical  Society.’ 

‘  After  Avell  considering  all  you  say,  as  Avell  as  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter  and  the  experience  of  our  hot  Avater  circulation-pipes  in  our 
greenhouses,  &c.,  there  is  no  refusing  to  admit  that  an  oceanic  circula¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  must  arise  from  mere  heat,  cold,  and  evaporation,  as 
ver(v  causce ;  and  you  have  brought  forward  Avith  singular  emphasis 
the  more  powerful  action  of  the  Polar  Cold,  or  rather,  the  more  intense 
action,  as  its  maximum  effect  is  limited  to  a  much  smaller  area  than 
that  of  the  maximum  of  Equatorial  Heat.  Tlie  action  of  the  Trade  and 
Counter-trade  Avinds  in  like  manner  cannot  be  ignored ;  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  the  question  of  ocean-currents  Avill  have  to  be  considered  under  a 
twofold  point  of  vieAV.’ 

Dr.  Carpenter’s  view  was  also  supported  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  by  tAvo  of  the  ablest  living  Physicists, 
Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  Stokes.  And,  as  has  been 
well  remarked  Avith  reference  to  the  opposition  Avhich  Mr.  Croll 
has  raised  against  it  on  a  priori  grounds,  the  motor  force  that 
is  generated  by  Polar  Cold,  in  imparting  a  continual  downward 
motion  to  the  oceanic  water  subjected  to  it,  is  so  enormous, 
that  the  onus  prohuudi  rests  on  those  Avho  Avould  deny  its 
action. 

We  have  seen  hoAv  completely  this  doctrine  accounts  for 
the  glacial  temperature  Avhich,  as  there  is  noAv  ample  reason  to 
believe,  prevails  over  the  deep  ocean-bottom,  and  of  which 
no  other  rational  explanation  has  been  offered.  We  shall  now 
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show  that  the  character  of  the  warm  north-east  flow  into  the 
Arctic  basin  is  exactly  that  which  the  theory  of  a  vertical  circu¬ 
lation  would  indicate :  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  this  flow  can  be  an  extension  of 
the  real  Gulf  Stream. 

A  comparison  of  the  ‘  serial  ’  Temperature-soundings,  taken  in 
the  ‘Porcupine’  expeditions  of  1869  and  1870  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Lisbon  and  the  Faroe  Islands, 
gives  this  very  remarkable  result — that  with  a  diflerence  of 
tw’enty  degrees  of  Latitude,  and  a  reduction  of  surface-temipera- 
ture  to  the  amount  of  15^“,  the  temperatures  of  successive 
strata  beneath  the  first  100  fathoms  do^vn  to  500,  are  only 
about  5°  lower  at  the  northern  than  at  the  southern  station. 
Now  as  these  temperatures  are  considerably  above  the  normal 
of  the  latitude  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
of  this  upper  stratum  down  to  at  least  500  fathoms  must  have 
come  from  a  southern  source :  and  that  it  had  flowed  north¬ 
wards  from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  is  very  strongly  indicated  by 
the  gradual  and  regular  reduction  in  the  temperatures  of  the 
successive  strata  sho^vn  in  soundings  taken  at  intermediate 
stations.  Now  such  a  slow  Poleward  indraught  of  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  ocean  above  the  ‘  stratum  of  intermixture  ’ 
is,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  j)oints  out,  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  outflow  of  the  deeper  glacial  stratum  from  the  Polar  area ; 
and  it  is  the  possession  of  a  relatively  wann  temperature  by 
a  layer  several  hundred  fathoms  deep,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  near  its  origin,  enables  it  to  carry  that 
warmth  to  a  vast  distance.  According  to  Admiral  Irminger, 
who  has  collected  a  body  of  trustworthy  data  from  the  Danish 
navigators  who  habitually  traverse  the  North  Atlantic  between 
the  Shetland  Islands  and  Iceland,  the  northerly  ‘  set  ’  there 
amounts  to  no  more  than  from  *8  to  4 ’7  miles  per  day.  A 
mere  surface-film  of  warm  water,  therefore,  which  would  be  all 
that  the  expanded  Gulf  Stream  could  afford,  must  impart  its 
whole  excess  of  temperature  to  the  atmosphere  before  it  had 
flowed  a  hundred  miles ;  and  that  a  slowly-moving  stream 
should  retain  a  warmth  of  above  50'’  to  the  eastward  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  can  only  be  possible -if  that  stream  has  a  depth  sufficient 
to  allow  warm  subjacent  water  to  rise  to  the  surface,  in  place 
of  the  surface-film  which  has  been  cooled  by  imparting  its 
heat  to  the  atmosphere,  and  has  taken  its  place  beneath  the 
stratum  which  it  previously  overlay. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  indeed,  who  retains  an  implicit 
belief  in  the  Gulf-Stream  doctrine  of  Dr.  Petermann,  fully  re¬ 
cognises  this  extension  of  surplus  warmth  to  the  depth  of  more 
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than  500  fathoms  ;  but  accoimts  for  it  on  the  supposition  that 
the  wide  but  thin  layer  formed  by  the  spread  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  over  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  is  gathered' 
together  again  by  the  narrowing  of  its  channel  between  Iceland 
and  Xonvay,  and  is  proportionally  augmented  in  depth.*  But 
how  after  such  a  thinning-out  it  can  retain  enough  of  its  initial 
velocity  to  force  its  way  downwards  and  displace  the  .  colder 
water  of  the  Polar  area,  so  as  to  reach  a  depth  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Stream  which  issued  from  the  Nar¬ 
rows,  whilst  its  channel  is  at  least  ten  times  as  wide,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  and  we  have  not  met  with  any  Hydro- 
graphical  authority  who  endoi'ses  Professor  "NVy  ville  Thomson’s 
idea.  Further,  such  a  gathering  together  would  necessarily 
involve  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Florida  Channel)  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  in  the  velocity  of  the  Stream ;  and  yet  the  north-easterly 
‘  set,’  w'hich  is  from  ten  to  twenty-four  miles  a  day  to  the  w'est 
of  the  British  Isles,  between  10°  and  20°  W.  Long.,  is  reduced,, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  less  than  five  miles  a  day  in  this  contracted 
passage.  > 

Now  evem  Dr.  Petermann  admits  that  the  real  Gulf  Stream 
must  be  reinforced  from  some  other  source  ;  and  such  a  source 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  be  provided  in  the  vertical 
Oceanic  circulation,  which  the  most  competent  authorities  have 
pronounced  to  be  as  completely  a  physical  necessity  as  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  water  in  a  hot-water  apparatus.  This  circulation, 
he  remarks,  would  continue,  if  the  North  and  Soutli  American 
continents  were  so  entirely  disunited,  that  the  Equatorial  cur¬ 
rent  would  be  driven  straight  outwards  by  the  Trade-winds  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  instead  of  being  embayed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  driven  out  through  the  Florida  Channel;  so  that 
such  a  diversion  would  have  very  little  effect  upon  our  jx>rtion 
of  Europe,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  lower  the  temperature 
and  diminish  the  humidity  of  our  south-westerly  winds.  And 
any  circulation  that  has  its  origin  simply  in  the  opposition  of 
temperature  between  Polar  and  Equatorial  oceanic  areas,  must 
have  been  maintained  throughout  all  Geological  epochs  in 
which  these  areas  were  in  communication ;  so  that  the  format 
tion  of  Glacial  beds,  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  ISIarine 
types  of  Polar  waters,  may  have  been  taking  place  at  any  time 
and  in  any  part  of  the  Equatorial  area,  as  it  doubtless  is  now, 
without  any  reduction  of  the  land  temperature.  Whereas  if 
the  amelioration  of  Polar  cold  by  a  warm  stream  from  the 


*  See  his  Lecture  ‘On  Dee^-Sca  Climates’  in  ‘Nature,’  July  28, 
1870. 
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equator^  and  the  deep  glacial  flow  from  the  polar  to  the  equa¬ 
torial  sea-bed,  which  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  regards  as  its 
complement,  were  solely  due  to  the  Trade-winds,  this  inter¬ 
change  would  cease  if  the  Equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic 
could  pass  straight  onwards  into  the  Pacific. 

The  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation  sustained  by 
opposition  of  Temperature  only,  is,  therefore,  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  >vide  range  of  application.  If  substantiated  by 
further  inquiry,  it  must  contribute  largely  to  the  explanation 
of  those  superficial  movements  of  .ocean- water,  upon  which 
the  Navigator  desires  a  scientific  rationale',  and  it  must  furnish 
his  best  guidance  in  Polar  exploration.  To  the  Physical  Geo¬ 
grapher  it  opens  up  a  new  view  of  the  Climate  of  the  ocean- 
bed,  and  of  the  causes  of  what  would  otherwise  be  unaccount¬ 
able  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  Animal  Life  on  the  sea- 
bottom  ;  while  it  afibrds  a  vera  causa  for  that  amelioration  of 
the  climate  of  the  Arctic  area,  which  a  careful  examination  of 
the  extent  and  power  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream  shows  to  be  utterly 
beyond  its  range.*  And  to  tlie  Geologist  who  seeks  to  unravel 
the  tangled  history  of  past  changes  on  the  surface  :of  the  globe 
by  the  study  of  those  at  present  in  progress,  it  is  of  essential 
importance  to  possess  clear  ideas  of  the  mode  in  which  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  boundaries  or  in  the  relative  depth  of  different 
basins  will  be  likely  to  have  affected  their  Temperature  and 
the  distribution  of  their  Marine  Fauna.  As  Dr.  Carpenter 
.]K>inted  out  in  his  First  Heport, 

‘  A  considerable  modification,  or  even  a  complete  reversal,  of  the 
submarine  climates  of  adjacent  areas,  might  have  been  consequent  upon 
alterations  in  the  contour  of  the  land,  or  in  the  level  of  tlie  sea-bottom, 

*  We  have  purposely  left  unnoticed,  on  account  of  their  extrava¬ 
gance,  the  calculations  by  which  Mr.  Croll  attempts  to  estimate  tlie 
amount  of  heat  carried  northwards  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Until  set 
right  by  Mr.  Findlay,  he  altogether  left  out  of  view  the  southerly 
diversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  real  Gulf  Stream,  which  returns 
a  large  proportion  of  its  waters  to  the  Equatorial  current.  And  not 
only  does  he  still  assume  that  a  current  of  the  average  temperature  of 
65°  Hows  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour  through  the  whole  sectional 
area  of  the  ‘  Narrows;’  but  he  takes  no  account  (1)  of  the  enormous 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  which  it  must  be  sustaining  through, its 
whole  course,  though  this  may  not  for  some  time  make  itself  apparent 
in  a  reduction  of  surface-temperature ;  (2)  of  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  great  body  of  Arctic  water  that  impinges  upon  it  off  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  ;  and  (.S)  of  the  impossibility  of  the  retention  of  sur¬ 
plus  heat  by  a  thin  surface-film  fredy  expose;!  to  the  atmos{fiiere  for 
at  least  five  months,  in  its  passage  firom  the  Bonks  to  the  western  shores 
of  tlie  British  Islands. 
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at  a  great  distance.  The  effect  of  such  a  modification  of  temperature 
upon  the  respective  Faunae  of  these  areas  would  probably  depend  upon 
the  rate  and  degree  of  the  change.  If  rapid  and  considerable,  it  might 
cause  the  extinction  over  those  areas  of  a  Large  proportion  of  the  species 
which  inhabited  them ;  whilst  others  would  migrate  in  the  direction  of 
the  temperature  most  congenial  to  them,  and  transfer  to  new  localities 
those  types  which  could  no  longer  exist  in  their  previous  habitats.’ 

The  question  recently  much  discussed  among  Geologists, 
how  far  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr.  Carpenter  are 
right  in  affirming  that  the  deposit  of  ‘  Globigerina-mud  ’  now 
going  on  over  the  bed  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  is  a  continuation, 
not  a  repetition,  of  the  Chalk-formation  of  the  European  area, 
is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  which  we  have  been  treat¬ 
ing,  as  to  afford  a  singularly  apposite  illustration  of  its  Geo¬ 
logical  importance.  The  doctrine  of  these  explorers  that  ‘  we 
‘  are  still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch,’  was  doubtless  open  to 
criticism;  since,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  justly  remarked,  a  geological 
epoch  is  always  understood  to  be  closed  with  the  disappearance 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  types  of  animal  life  whose  prevalence 
specially  characterised  it ;  and  there  is  no  epoch  whose  termi¬ 
nation  is  more  distinctly  marked  by  such  disappearance  than 
the  Cretaceous,  notwithstanding  the  survival  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  lower  types  which  present  themselves  on  the 
new  area.  But  Sir  C.  Lyell  does  not,  as  we  understand  him, 
object  to  the  idea  that  the  Globigerinae,  which  are  at  j)resent 
forming  a  New  Chalk  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  arc  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  which  formed  the  Old  Chalk  of  the 
European  area,  having  migrated  from  that  area  into  the 
Atlantic  basin  as  the  former  was  elevated  into  dry  land,  while 
the  bed  of  the  latter  was  slowly  subsiding.  And  the  present 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  Air.  Prestwich,  in  his. 
Annual  Address  in  February  1871,  not  only  explicitly  adopted 
this  view,  but  suggested  the  opening  of  a  communication  between 
the  Polar  Sea  and  the  European  basin,  which  there  is  other 
ground  for  believing  to  have  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Cretaceous  epoch,  as  the  explanation  of  the  disappearance, 
through  the  reduction  of  temperature  thus  brought  about,  of  a 
large  number  of  the  higher  types  inhabiting  that  basin.  Those, 
OH  the  other  hand,  which  could  accommodate  themselves  to 
that  reduction,  survived  to  migrate  with  the  Globigerinae  and 
their  Protozoic  allies  into  the  new  area,  over  which  their 
activity  as  producers  of  a  Calcareous  deposit  probably  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  Coral  formations  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  same  period,  has  since  been  continuously 
exercised. 
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"We  have  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  announced  their  intention  of  despatching, 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  a  Circumnavigation  Expe¬ 
dition  for  the  Scientific  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea.  For  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  Physicists,  Naturalists, 
and  Geologists,  that  there  is  no  field  of  inquiry  on  any  part  of 
our  globe,  that  promises  to  furnish  so  rich  a  harvest  of  dis¬ 
coveries  of  high  importance.  Among  the  researches  which  it 
will  prosecute,  the  collection  of  adequate  materials  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  question  of  a  general  Oceanic 
Circulation  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  primary'  objects. 
Every'  surface-movement  in  the  course  traversed  by  the  expe¬ 
dition,  will  doubtless  be  determined  with  the  utmost  precision 
that  the  skill  of  the  scientific  Navigator  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
it ;  while  the  continual  examination  of  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  at  different  depths,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the 
Antarctic  ice-barrier,  and  in  the  North  Pacific,  will  show 
whether  the  movements  of  its  deeper  strata  follow  the  course 
which  that  theory  w'ould  indicate.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  as  complete  reliance  can  now  be  placed  on  the  Thermo¬ 
meters  to  be  used  under  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square 
inch,  as  on  those  by  -which  surface-temperatures  are  taken. 
And  we  are  not  without  hope  that  means  may  be  devised  for 
testing  mechanically  the  course  and  rate  of  movement  of  the 
low'er  stratum  of  ocean-water,  if  (as  seems  not  improbable) 
the  Antarctic  outflow  should  sometimes  manifest  itself  by  its 
glacial  temperature  at  such  moderate  depths  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  the  Arctic  outflow  does  in  the  ‘  Lightning  ’  channel, 
which  may,  we  hope,  be  thus  examined  afresh  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  expedition. 

That  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  greatest  Naval  Power  in 
the  world  to  follow  up  a  Scientific  inquiry'  which  has  excited 
the  greatest  interest  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  has  stimu¬ 
lated  other  nations  to  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  same  pursuit, 
is  a  point  on  which  we  scarcely  suppose  that  there  can  be  any 
difference  of  opinion.  And  we  shall  only  express  the  hope  that 
a  spirit  of  wise  liberality,  which  is  in  the  end  the  truest 
economy,  will  preside  over  the  equipment  of  this  Expedition, 
especially  as  regards  its  Scientific  department ;  and  that  ade¬ 
quate  provision  will  be  made  for  the  subsequent  working-up 
and  publication  of  its  results,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
Nation. 
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Art.  VII. —  The  Works  of  John  Hookham  Frere.  In  Vctbc 
and  Prose,  with  Prefatory  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Nephews, 
H.  and  Sir  Barti,£  Freke.  2  vols.  8vo.  1871. 

T^r.  John  Hootcham  Frere,  the  sulyect  of  this  memoir  by 
his  nephews  (one  of  them  lately  the  distinguished  governor 
of  Bombay)  "was  born  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1769 — 
the  year  which  gave  to  the  world  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Can¬ 
ning,  and  other  celebrities.  *  He  came  of  an  ancient  stock,  long 
*  settled  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.’  What  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  he  was  bred  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  fair  landed  estate ;  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  most 
fashionable  English  education  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge; 
early  found  powerful  patrons  and  influential  friends,' who  intro¬ 
duced  him  at  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  public  life ; 
married  a  lady  of  rank  and  family  position ;  had  no  (diildren,  and 
was  exempt  from  the  cares  which  attend  on  them ;  was  possessed 
of  social  qualities,  wit,  conversational  talent,  and  savoir  viore 
of  no  common  order,  as  well  as  high  literary  qualities.  Nor 
was  he  wanting  in  patient  industry,  so  far  as  regards  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowl^ge.  He  had,  ’moreover,  throughout  his 
career,  the  benefit  of  a  strong  clique  connexion  with  the  circle 
originally  formed  by  Canning,  and  continued  ‘by  Scott,  Ellis, 
and  Company,  ready  to  back  him  to  the  utmost.  Never  was 
a'life,  as  casual  observers  might  haA-e .judged,  more  free  from 
anxieties  and  more  calculated  for  worldly  suceess.  Except  a 
certain  amount. of  failure  in  'his  diplomatic  achievements — 
which  his  friends  and  editors  still  contend  was  no  j  failure — 
no  cross  accident  occun*ed  to  mar  the  continuity  of  a' fortunate 
career,  prolonged  to  near  the  age  of  eighty.  And  yet  he  is, 
after  all,  scarcely  remembered,  and  very  inadequately  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  shall 'perhaps  better  discover  the  reason  why  in 
the  course  of  our  biographical  study  of  his  life  and  Avorks, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  editors  of  these  volumes,  whose  me¬ 
moir  and  notes  contain  almost  a  summary  of  all  knowledge 
connected  with  the  ‘subject,  and  introduce  us  with  singular 
completeness  to  the  intimacy  of  circles  which 'their  uncle  fre¬ 
quented.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  sentences  of  an  American 
critic,  Mr.  Charles  Norton,*  may  serve  as  a  summaiy  of  what 
we  have  ourselves  to  offer. 

‘  It  is  not  wholly  to  the  freak  of  Fortune,  or  the  malicious  blindness 
of  Fame,  that  the  limited  reputation  of  Mr.  Frere  is  to  be  charged. 
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He  cared  notliing  for  vulgar  applause.  He  was  too  indolent  to  push 
Lis  way  in  the  long  procession  of  aspirants  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and 
far  too  fastidious  to  like  the  company  he  would  have  been  forced  to 
meet  at  the  door.  His  literary  temper  was  aristocratic,  and  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  quiet  appreciation  of  a  few  clever  and  congenial  men  of 

culture  to  the  troublesome  admiration  of  the  great  public . He 

was  one  of  those  men,  of  whom  there  are  always  too  few,  with  ample 
and  self-sufficing  power,  who  can  do  so  easily  what  others  find  it  hard 
to  imcomplish,  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  sting  of  ambition,  and  are 
content  to  enjoy  while  others  are  compelled  to  labour.  His  tempera¬ 
ment,  his  taste,  his  culture,  his  position  united  to  make  him  the  type 
of  the  man  of  literary  genius,  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
author.  His  fulness  of  accomplishment  saved  him  from  dissatisfection 
with  what  he  did,  and  if  he  wrote  but  little  it  wras  not  that 

“  Toujours  mecontent  de  ce  qn’il  vient  de  faire, 

II  plait  a  tout  le  monde,  et  ne  saurait  se  plaire ;  ” 

but  he  had  a  just  confidence  that  he  could  do  what  would  suit  hinxself, 
and  that  no  one  else  could  do  it  better.’ 

One  only  of  his  characteristic  qualities  is  omitted,  as  we 
think,  in  this  elegant  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  works  ; 
and  it  is  this ;  that  he  was  singularly  inventive  in  the  sense  of 
forming  new  conceptions.  He  lacked,  indeed,  energy  or  industry 
himself  to  work  into  shape,  but  he  inspired  men  of  a  very 
high  class  to  imitate  him.  He  led  a  party  of  admiring  friends, 
not  once  but  repeatedly,  over  a  short  track  of  new  and  charm¬ 
ing  road,  only  to  desist  capriciously  from  the  quest,  and  leave 
them  to  follow  out  the  indications  which  he  had  furnished  as 
best  they  might.  It  is  this  eccentric  specialty  of  his  genius, 
for  genius  high  judges  have  termed  it,*  w^hich  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  illustrate  here,  and  thereby  to  add  one  feature  to  a 
portrait  which  has  been  often,  but  incompletely,  drawn. 

His  favourite  pursuit  in  early  life  was  certainly  of  a  kind 

*  ‘I  should  be  most  happy  (writes  Coleridge  in  1817)  to  make  Tieck 
*  (who  was  then  in  England)  and  that  admirable  man  Mr.  Frere  ac- 
‘  quainted ;  their  pursuits  have  been  so  similar  ;  and  to  convince  Mr. 
‘  Tieck  that  he  is  the  man  among  us  in  whom  taste  at  its  maximmn  has 
‘  vitalised  itself  into  productive  power — genius.’ 

f  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  Lord  Holland  the  exquisite  inscription 
for  a  snuff-box  sent  his  lordship  by  Napoleon  from  Saint  Helena,  erro¬ 
neously  attributed  by  Lord  Brougham  to  Lord  Holland  himself: — 
yap  trto  ridvriKEr  im  Sloe  ’OSvffinvQ, 

d/W  in  TTOv  l^tooe  KartpvKtTai  evpii  irorrp, 
viiatp  iv  dfi^upvry  ■)(a\tToi  Se  fitv  nySptc  ixovat. 

According  to  a  story  in  Raikes’s  Journals,  he  once  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
test  of  capping  Virgil  and  Horace  with  Louis  XVIII.,  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  same  line,  until  the  monarch  was  forced  to  give  in. 
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calculated  to  promote  fastidiousness.  He  was  a  thorough 
classical  student.  As  he  grew  up,  his  love  for  this  branch  of 
study  increased  instead  of  diminishing.  He  belonged  to  a 
class  of  men  of  peculiar  type,  and  thoroughly  British — that  of 
gentlemen-scholars ;  not  learned  after  the  fashion  of  High  Dutch 
commentators,  nor  of  schoolmasters,  nor  of  fantastic  poets  who 
ape  the  antique,  nor  perhaps  learned  in  any  serious  sense  at 
all ;  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  very  heart  and  spirit  of 
ancient  letters.  These  were  men  whose  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  poetry,  eloquence,  art,  was  all  fundamentally  derived  from 
classical  sources ; — men  on  whose  ear  and  mind  a  false  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  meaning  of  one  of  those  captivating  idols  whose 
works  they  had  by  heart  jarred  as  painfully  as  a  false  quantity ; 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  secluded  students,  but 
men  of  the  world,  using  their  classical  lore  to  correct  what 
was  false  in  taste,  and  establish  what  was  true,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  world  of  criticism.  There  happened  to  be  a  remarkable 
constellation  of  proficients  of  this  order,  distinguished  in  the 
higher  English  circles,  half  a  century  ago ;  some  of  them  of 
first-rate  abilities,  some  very  second-rate,  but  all  united  by 
this  common  freemasonry  :  Lord  Byron,  the  brothers  Matthews, 
Forsyth,  Eustace,  Sir  William  Gell,  Lord  Dudley ,t  Bobus 
Smith,  Savage  Landor,  all  came  within  this  category,  and  most 
of  them  belonged  to  the  same  social  set ;  Canning,  Beckford, 
Anastasius  Hope,  to  a  certain  extent  touched  it :  but  the  first 
was  too  imperfect  in  his  classical  acquirements  to  be  fairly  ranked 
in  it ;  the  other  two  somewhat  too  oriental  and  barbaric  for  it 
in  point  of  taste.  Scholarship,  in  the  wide  sense,  has  never 
been  scarce  in  modem  England ;  but  the  particular  school  of 
which  we  are  speaking  has  scarcely  left  successors  in  our  gene¬ 
ration.  Gladstone  among  statesmen,  Tennyson  among  poets, 
exhibit  a  very  refined  classical  sense ;  but  with  them  it  is  only 
subsidiary  to  other  more  striking  qualities,  not  engrossing  and 
pervading.  Comewall  Lewis  alone  might  be  named  as  one 
who,  with  deeper  learning,  was  thoroughly  a  scholar  after  the 
fashion  of  the  class  to  which  Frere  belonged  by  community  of 
refined  taste  and  ingrained  classicality. 

At  Eton,  in  1786,  Frere  formed  his  intimacy  with  Canning, 
‘  for  whom  he  cherished  a  love  and  admiration  which  absence 

*  never  diminished,  and  which  neither  age  nor  death  itself  could 

*  dull.’  So  say  his  biograj)hers.  In  plainer  prose,  the  intimacy 
and  companionship  subsisted  unabated  until  Frere  left  England 
for  good  in  1820.  Canning  himself  died  in  1827.  The  first 
literary  offspring  of  their  connexion  was  a  periodical,  ‘  the 
‘  Microcosm,’  a  well-known  repertory  for  precocious  Eton  wit 
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in  its  day,  but  hardly  worth  reprinting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  generation.  It  had  not  by  any  means  the  spirit  or  the 
execution  of  Winthrop  Praed’s  ‘  Etonian,’  which  succeeded  it 
twenty  years  later  in  the  same  capacity.  The  next  joint 
achievement  of  the  two  friends,  after  they  had  been  reunited, 
the  one  returning  from  Oxford,  the  other  from  Cambridge,  was 
the  famous  ‘  Anti- Jacobin.’  Of  this  production  (1797-1798),  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything,  because  certain  select 
passages  of  it  are  absolutely  embodied  in  English  recollection. 
The  ‘  Knifegrinder,’  the  ‘  Rovers  or  the  Double  Arrangement,’ 
the  ‘  Elegy  on  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,’  and  passages  from  the 
*  Progress  of  Man  ’  and  the  ‘  Loves  of  the  Triangles,’  are 
known  by  heart  to  almost  every  miscellaneous  reader,  are 
laughed  over  in  private,  after  half  a  century  of  repetition,  by 
every  lover  of  literary  fun,  have  long  become  part  as  it 
were  of  the  national  repertory  of  jokes.  As  for  criticising  them, 
it  would  be  as  promising  a  proceeding  to  criticise  the  comic 
scenes  of  Shakspeare  or  those  of  Dickens.  Nevertheless, 
sober  judgment  will  perhaps  confess  that  though  portions  of 
the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin  ’  are  imperishable,  much  is  of  very  inferior 
workmanship.  It  does  not  equal  in  sustained  tone  of  humour 
the  rival  achievements  of  the  Whigs,  the  ‘  Rolliad,’  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  the  unrivalled  political  squibs  of  Tom  Moore  which 
followed  it. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  periodical  remains  after  all 
a  little  perplexing.  In  1852 

‘  Mr.  Edmonds,’  say  our  editors,  ‘  published  an  edition  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Anti- Jacobin,  giving  the  “  contents  with  the  names  of  the 
“  authors,”  as  furnished  by 

‘  Canning’s  own  copy  of  the  poetry ; 

‘  Lord  Burghersh’a  copy  ; 

‘  Wright  the  publisher’s  copy ; 
and  information  derived  from  the  amanuensis  Upcott.’ 

This  publication  was  reviewed  in  our  Journal  for  1858  by  a 
writer  who  brought  to  the  subject  considerable  knowledge  of 
his  own : — 

‘  The  editor,’  says  the  reviewer,  ‘  has  taken  extraordinary  pains  to 
ascertain  the  authorship,  whether  joint  or  several,  of  the  contributions ; 
yet  he  has  evidently  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself,  and  he  certainly 
has  not  satisfied  us  on  this  most  important  and  interesting  point.  The 
chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  discrepancy  between  the  oral  and  tradi¬ 
tional,  the  internal  and  the  Avritten,  evidence.’ 

Our  reviewer’s  hesitation  is  certainly  justified  by  the  wide 
■difference  which  the  reader  will  find  between  the  classification 
of  Mr.  Edmonds  and  that  of  the  editors  of  this  Memoir,  whose 
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preftitory  remarks  we  subjoin,  without,  we  confess,  for  our- 
own  part,  fully  understanding  them 

‘  Lord  Burghersh,’  they  say,  ‘  attributes  several  pieces  to  Frere  which 
he  never  claimed.  In  the  following  those  only  have  been  ascribed  to 
him  which,  in  memoranda  given  hy  him  of  the  authors,  he  said  were  his- 
own,-  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  wherever  it  was  possible,  as  in^ 
some  places  in  the  “Loves  of  the  Triangles,”  the  “Eovers,”  and  “New 
Morality,”  the  particular  lines  contributed  by  each  author,  according  to 
Mr.  Frere's  memoranda,  have  been  marked.’ 

‘  Tantamne  rem  tam  negligcnter  ’  is  the' question  which  must 
arise,  with  much  of  regret,  in  the  mouth  of  every  bibliographical- 
student.  AVhere,  and  what,  are  these  ‘memoranda’  of  Mr. 
Frere’s  ?  Why  did  not  the  editors  give  them  to  the  public, 
instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  communicating  a  very 
bald  and  scanty  summary  ?  The  result,  however,  contrary  to 
many  almost  established  conjectures,  would  seem  to  be  this : 

‘  Mrs.  Brownrigg  ’  (only  seventeen  lines)  is  christened 
‘  Canning  and  Frere  ’ ;  so  are  the  ‘  Knifegrinder  ’  and  the 
‘  Soldier’s  Friend,’  the  well-known  caricatures  of  Southey’s 
democratic  effiisions ;  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  ‘  Progress 
‘  of  Man  ’  are  Canning’s,  in  the  third  Frere  has  a  share ;  the 
‘  Loves  of  the  Triangles,’  begun  by  Frere,  continued  with  the 
help  of  Ellis  and  Canning ;  of  the  ‘  Rovers,’  portions  are 
severally  asciubed  to  Canning  and  to  Frere  ;  the  famous  song 
of  Rogero  to  Canning  and  Ellis,  without  a  word  to  confirm  the 
common  tradition  that  Pitt  interpolated^  a  stanza.  But  the 
prose  ‘  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom’ — one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  collection,  concerning  which  our ' 
colleague,  the  reviewer,  declared  that,  independently  of  direct 
evidence,  the  humour  of  ‘  Canning  ’  was  transparently  evident 
— is  ascribed  in  toto  to  Frere.  We  remain  unsatisfied,  although 
we  are  not  likely  ever  to  get  more  complete  satisfaction.  To 
decide  on  internal  evidence  is  simply  impossible.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  qualities  possessed  by  Frere,  as  we  have  seen 
and  shall  see,  was  his  extraordinary  power  of  close  imitation, 
and  scarcely  less  so  that  of  assuming  a  style  which  others 
were  led  by  a  kind  of  inevitable  assimilation  to  imitate.  We 
should  defy  the  most  accomplished  of  literary  ‘  tasters  ’  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  flavour  of  Canning  and  that  of  Frere  in 
those  specimens  which  are  ascribed  in  this  volume  to  their 
joint  authorship.  We  can  only  say,  with  the  Duke  in  the 
‘  Comedy  of  Errors  ’ — 

‘  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other ; 

.  .  .  which  is  the  natural  man 
•  And  which  the  spirit  ?  who  deciphers  them  ?  ’ 
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Another  feat  accomplished  by  Frere’s  singular  talent  for 
adaptation  may  be  mentioned  here  in  order  of  time.  He  early 
acquired  a  mastery  of  the  old  English  language  and  style. 
His  uncle  by  marriage,  as  the  Memoir  points  out,  was  Sir' 
George  Fenn,  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  Paston  Letters,  of 
which  he  himself,  in  later  life,  procured  the  publication  of  the 
last  or  additional  volume.  Educated  in  such  a  school,  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  misled,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
either  by  the  forgeries  of  ‘  Rowley  ’  or  the  amateur  productions 
of  Percy.  '  Soon  after  he  left  Cambridge,  he  produced  a- 
metrical  version  of  a  so-called  *  Ode  on  ‘  Athelstan’s  Victory,’ 
originally  printed  in  1801  in  Ellis’s  ‘  Specimens  of  Ancient 
‘  English  Poetry,’  and  reproduced  at  vol.  i.  p.  38  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  To  some  extent,  Frere  deserved  the  compliments 
paid  him  on  the  score  of  this  piece  of  unitative  work ;  but  they 
were  greatly  exaggerated : — 

‘  I  have  only  met,  in  my  researches  into  these  matters,’  said  Scott  in 
1830,  ‘  mth  one  poem  Avhich,  if  it  had  been  produced  as  ancient,  could 
not  have  been  detected  on  internal  evidence.  It  is  the  war-song  upon 
the  victory  at  Brunnanburh,  translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into 
the  Anglo-Norman,  by  the  Kight  Hon.  Hookham  Frere.’ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Scott’s  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of 
writers  who  belonged  to  his  own  particular  set  was  apt  to 
be  either  very  blind  or  very  reckless.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  an  antiquary  such  as  he  could  have  fancied  that  such 
lines  as — 

‘  Grislich  on  the  grand  they  groned, 

Aboven  all  the  hills  resouned,’ — 

had  anything,  whatever  of  the  fourteenth  century  about  them 
except  some  bad  spelling.  But  even  Scott  himself  was  no  real 
adept  in  this  very  difficult  kind  of  manipulation.  His  ‘  con- 
‘  elusion  ’  to  Sir  Tristram,  which  Frere  himself,  in  retaliatory 
compliment,  pronounced  ‘  the  very  best  imitation  of  old  English 
‘  at  present  existing,’  is  doubtless  an  elaborate  piece  of 
archaism ;  but  of  Scott’s  many  wonderful  imitative  ballads  we 
know  but  one  in  which  every  line  might  have  been  genuine, 
and  that  is  only  a  fragment — Elspeth’s  chaunt  of  the  Battle  of 
Harlaw  in  the  ‘  Antiquary.’ 

But  it  was  not  Frere’s  destiny — unfortunately  for  him' — to 
be  left  to  pursue  in  quiet  that  pleasant  career  of  an  affluent 
and  accomplished  English  gentleman,  addicted  to  the  Muses,, 
for  which  he  was  so  obviously  intended  by  nature.  The  intimate 
associate  of  Canning,  the  pupil  of  Pitt,  brought  up  on  the 
knees  of  Hammond  (the  Hammond  of  that  generation),  he- 
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took  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  it  were,  instinctively.  Every¬ 
thing  presaged  his  success  in  that  career;  but  Fortune,  in  one 
of  her  malicious  freaks  of  irony,  disappointed  the  augury.  W e 
do  not  intend  to  embark  our  readers  in  the  bygone  contro¬ 
versies  of  an  inauspicious  period  in  our  diplomatic  history ; 
but  the  man  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  unless  this 
portion  of  his  life  is  touched  upon.  In  1799,  he  became 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  succession  to 
his  friend  Canning.  He  attended  Canning’s  marriage,  in  the 
following  year,  as  best  man. 

‘  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Mr.  Leigh  ’  (he  says,  describing  the  event, 
i.  xlix.),  ‘who  was  to  read  the  service,  dined  witli  me  before  the 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  in  Brooke  Street.  We  had  a  coach 
to  drive  there,  and  as  we  went  through  that  narrow  part  near  what  was 
then  Swallow  Street,  a  fellow  drew  up  against  the  w’all  to  avoid  being 
run  over,  and,  peering  into  the  coach,  recognised  Pitt,  and  saw  Mr. 
Leigh,  who  was  in  full  canonicals,  sitting  opposite  to  him.  The  fellow 
exclaimed,  “  What !  Billy  Pitt,  and  with  a  parson  too  !  ”  I  said,  “  He 
“  thinks  you  are  going  to  Tyburn  to  be  hanged  privately,”  which  was 
rather  impudent  of  me ;  but  Pitt  was  too  much  absorbed,  I  believe,  in 
thinking  of  the  marriage,  to  be  angry.’ 

In  October  1 800,  he  was  appointed  ‘  Envoy  Extraordinary 
*  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Portugal.’  In  September  1802,  he 
was  transferred  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  as  Minister  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  what  way  he  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
post,  or  gave  dissatisfaction  to  others,  is  not  clear  from  these 
volumes,  nor  is  the  question  of  much  interest  now ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  carried  aw'ay  disagreeable  recollections. 

‘  For  myself,’  he  says,  writing  after  his  return,  ‘  I  have,  after  due 
reflection  on  the  folly  and  meanness  of  people  (not  three  of  whom  would 
understand  my  retirement  as  anything  but  an  unavoidable  retreat  from 
disgrace),  and,  moreover,  being  mollified  by  the  King ;  and,  thirdly 

and  more  especially,  to  distinguish  myself  from  - ;  and,  foiuthly 

and  lastly,  for  fear  that  fellow  -  should  be  a  Privy  Councillor 

l>efore  me;  I  have,  I  say,  detennined  to  become  a  member  of  that 
learned  body  if  it  is  ofiered  me,  which  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will.  .  .  .  Mulgrave  was,  as  I  conjectured,  the  author  of  all  this 
“  brouilliamini.”  ’ 

The  only  thing  which  appears  clear  in  it  is  that  Frere  could 
not  get  on  with  the  scandalous  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Godoy — 
no  great  dls])aragement  to  an  English  gentleman. 

But  he  brought  back  with  him  from  this  first  visit  to  the 
Peninsula  what  Avas  incomparably  more  valuable  to  himself — 
more  valuable  indirectly,  as  we  shall  see,  to  English  literature 
— than  any  decent  diplomatic  success  could  have  been  to  his 
country.  He  became  passionately  attached  to  the  language 
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and  literature  of  Spain.  He  and  Southey,  who  visited  it 
nearly  at  the  same  time — the  first  as  an  envoy,  the  second  as  a 
wandering  student — were  the  earliest  adepts  in  that  Peninsular 
school  which  afterwards  throve  and  multiplied  until  the  public 
taste  grew  satiated  with  its  productions ;  the  enthusiasts,  or 
(ficionados,  as  Spaniards  themselves  would  express  it,  for  that 
])eculiar  local  flavour  of  romance,  antique  simplicity,  eccen¬ 
tricity,  and  chivalry  mingled  together,  with  which  many  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  theirs  has  since  rendered  us  so  familiar.  He  liked 
the  wildness  of  the  land,  and  did  not  greatly  dislike  the  people, 
though  he  never  seems,  probably  owing  to  his  fastidious  tem¬ 
perament,  to  have  made  much  practical  acquaintance  with 
them.  ‘  I  Icrve  Country,’  was  his  phrase,  ‘  in  which  God  keeps 
‘  so  large  a  part  in  hand.’  It  was  after  his  return  from  this  first 
visit  to  it  thjit  he  produced  those  fragments,  carelessly  at¬ 
tempted  and  is  carelessly  executed,  but  with  marvellous  force 
and  spirit,  called  in  these  volumes  ‘  Translations  from  the 
‘  Poems  of  the  Cid.’  ‘  The  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  these 

*  translations  were  printed,’  say  the  editors,  ‘  as  an  Appendix 

*  to  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,”  from  the  Spanish,  by  Robert 

*  Southey:  London,  1808.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are 
‘  now  printed  for  the  first  time.’  Anyone  who  takes  up  these 
rude  and  fiery  performances  •will  detect  in  them  at  once  the 
original  notes  of  that  special  Spanish  ballad  ‘  ring  ’  which  has 
since  found  so  many  echoes.  Not  that  Frere  was  here  abso¬ 
lutely  the  first  discoverer.  Southey  had  published,  before 
1808,  some  characteristic  translations  from  the  Cancioneros  of 
Spain ;  and  these  doubtless  took  hold  of  Frere’s  imagination 
on  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  the  Peninsula.  But 
Southey,  curiously  enough,  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  vein  of  ne^v  ore  which  he  had  himself  detected.  He  vili¬ 
pended  the  Spanish  chivalric  ballads  as  a  class,  and  thought 
that  nothing  marketable  was  to  be  made  of  them. 

‘  It  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  compose  poetry  than  to  translate 
it ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  can  make  as  good  as  I  can  find.  Very,  very 
few  of  the  Spanish  ballads  are  good ;  they  are  made  in  general  iipon 
one  receipt,  and  that  a  most  inartificial  one ;  tliey  begin  by  describing 
the  situation  of  somebody  who  makes  a  speech  which  is  the  end. 
Nothing  like  the  wildness  or  the  character  of  our  ballads  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  It  is  curious,  and  at  present  inexplicable  to  me,  how 
their  prose  should  be  so  exquisitely  poetical  as  it  is  in  the  “  Cid,”  and 
their  poetry  so  completely  prosaicEil  as  it  is  in  their  “  narrative 
"  poems.”  ’  * 

The  consequence  w’as  that  Southey,  in  dealing  with  this 
*  Southey,  ‘  Life  and  Correspondence,’  vol.  v.  p.  178. 
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class  of  materials,  intermixed  with  it  so  much  of  modernism, 
playful,,  or  grotesque,  or  seminsatiiical,  as  to  represent  but 
indifferently  the  genuine  qualities  of  his  original.  Frere 
took  up  those  materials  in  a  spirit  more  adapted  for  treating 
them.  He  fairly  transfigured  himself,  for  the  nonce,  into  a 
mail-clad  comrade  of  the  legendary  champion  of  Spain.  He 
sympathised  more  cordially  with  the  thoroughly  archaic  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  compositions  ;  and,  moreover,  he  tried  his  hand 
in  order  to  please  himself,  and  not  tlie  public.  We  have  smd 
that  the  lamp  which  he  thus  lighted  was  soon  caught  up  by 
others ;  and  anyone  who  studies  these  wild  fragments  will 
trace  in  them  the  origin  of  a  whole  subdivision  of  recent  lite¬ 
rature,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  has  had  its  vogue 
among  us.  He  Avill  find  there  the  peculiar  Spanish  yusto 
which  pervades  the  translations  of  Lockhart  and  the  eloquent 
prose  of  Richard  Ford.  And  he  will  equally  find  there  the 
original  of  the  popular  *  Lays  ’  of  Macaulay,  and  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  imitators.  All  have  the  same  metallic  rattle,  the  same 
j)eculiar  swing  of  the  metro,  the  same  vigorous,  incisive  touch. 
The  follomng  extract  from  the  ‘  Cid  ’  was  recited  with  high 
admiration  by  Walter  Scott;  it  has  been  quoted,  we  observe, 
by  former  critics  of  the  volumes  before  us;  but  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it  in  illustration 
of  our  remarks. 

The  Cid  and  his  six  hundred  are  charging  the  Moors  before 
the  Castle  of  Alcocer : — 

‘  Bermuez  cried,  I  cannot  hold,  so  eager  was  his  will, 

He  spurr’d  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on  amid  the  Moorisli  rout ; 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  compass’d  him  about. 

Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true  he  had  lost  or  life  or  limb ; 

The  Cid  called  out  again,  For  Heaven’s  sake,  succour  him  ! 

Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at  once  they  go, 

Their  lances  in  the  rest  levelled  fair  and  low ; 

Their  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row, 

Their  heads  all  stooping  down  towards  the  saddle-bow. 

The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was  heard  afar, 

“  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,  the  champion  of  Bivar  : 

Strike  among  them,  gentlemen,  for  srv’eet  mercy’s  sake  ;  ” 

There  where  Bermuez  fought,  amidst  the  foe  they  brake, 

Three  hundred  bannered  knights,  it  ^vas  a  gallant  show; 

Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,  a  man  with  every  blow ; 

^Vhen  they  wheeled  and  turned,  as  many  more  were  slain; 

You  might  see  them  raise  their  lances  and  level  them  again; 
There  might  you  see  the  breastplates,  how  they  were  cleft  in  twain, 
.  And  many  a  Moorish  sliield  lie  sliattered  on  the  plain, 

The  pennons  that  were  white  marked  with  a  crimson  stain, 

And  the  horses  running  wild  whose  riders  had  been  slain. 
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The  Christians  call  upon  Saint  James,  the  Moors  npon  Mahonnd. 

There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on  a  little  spot  of 
ground.’ 

And  now, 'having  created  among  ns  a  new  taste  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Wf  a  dozen  careless  ballad  fragments,  Mr.  Frere 
abandoned,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  special  style  which  he 
had  made  so  popular.  He  would  not  take  the  trouble  even  to 
stitch ‘the  fragments  together,  and  annex  a  beginning  or  an 
end: — 

‘  Nec  revocare  loco,  nec  jungere  carmina  curat.’ 

And  we  'fear  we  must  add,  speaking  of  the  public  of  that 
time, — 

‘  Inponsulti  abeunt,  sedemque  odere  Sibylla;.’ 

He  excited  little  interest  in  the  mass  of  readers,  because  he 
seemed  merely  to  play  with  them ;  .and  only  the  advanced  few 
detected,  under  his  light  efforts,  the  great  reserve  of  indolent 
strength.  Like  the  Noir  Faineant  of  the  tournament  in 
‘  Ivanhoe,’  ‘  having  achieved  a  feat  for  which  he  .was  the  more 
‘.applauded  that  it  was  totally  unexpected  from  him,  the 
‘  knight  seemed  to  resume  the  sluggishness  of  his  character.’ 

In  1808,  at  the  outset  of  a  more  stirring  period,  Mr.'-Frere 
was  sent  out  again  to  Spain,  ‘  accredited  ,  as  British  Envoy  to  the 
‘  Central.  Jimta  for  Spain.’  He  went  in  company  of  his  old 
friend,  as  well  as  political  associate,  the  Marquis  Bomana,* 
whose  escape  from  Denmark  with  the  [Spanish  soldiers  who 

•  *  An  odd  instance  of  the  combination  of  literature  with  diplomacy 
is  mentioned  in  Southey’s  History.  .  Eomana  and  Frere  were  one  day 
reading  the  ‘  Cid  ’  together  in  Spain  during  Frere’s  first  visit  there,  and 
Frere  suggested  and  Romana  approved  a  critical  emendation  in  one 
verse.  Tfears  afterwards,  Frere  had  occasion  to  send  a  confidential 
envoy  to  Romana  in  Denmark  ;  his  difficulty  was  to  find  a  secret  sign 
of  intelligence,  which  should  be  discernible  by  Romana  and  no  one 
else  ;  he  furnished  the  envoy  with  the  emended  word  from  the  ‘  Cid,’ 
which  was  recognised  directly. 

Crabb  Robinson  was  at  Corunna, 'as  ‘Times’  correspondoit  from 
the  seat  of  war,  when  the  pair  arrived  there.  ‘  On  beholding  the  hero  ’ 
(he  says)  ‘my  enthusiasm  subsided.  Romana  looked,  in  my  eyes,  like 
‘  a  Spanish  barber.  .1  was  therefore  less  surprised  and  vexed  than 
‘  others  were  when,  in  the  comrse  of  events,  he  showed  lumsdf  to  be 
‘  .an  ordinary  character.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  I  received  a  fiivour- 
‘  able  impression  from  the  person  and  address  of  Mr.  Frere.  And 
‘  when,  in  a  few  months,  the  public  voice  in  England  was  raised 
‘  against  him  as  the  iigudicious  counsellor  who  impei^led  the  English 
‘  army  by  advising  their  advance  on  Madrid,  my  own'feeling'was'that 
'  he  was  unjustly  treated.’ 
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were  detained  there  by  Xapoleon  was  assisted  by  Frere  him¬ 
self,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  the  Pen¬ 
insular  War.  His  achievements  in  that  unlucky  mission  are 
recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  period,  and  would  but  slightly 
interest  reader's  now.  His  misadventures,  and  failure,  if  such 
it  must  be  deemed,  were  owing  far  less  to  any  demerit  of  his 
own  than  to  that  curse  of  English  politics  then,  since,  and  now — 
the  predominance  of  mere  party  considerations  over  sentiments 
both  of  patriotism  and  of  ordinary  justice.  The  name  of  Sir 
John  Moore  can  hardly  be  mentioned,  even  at  this  day,  without 
stirring  the  ashes  of  the  blood-feud  of  half  a  century  ago 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  that  period.  Moore  was  a 
brave  and  honourable  oflBcer,  possessed  of  high  military  abi¬ 
lities  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  exhibited — perhaps 
for  want  of  opportunity — strategic  qualities  of  the  higher 
order ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  very  uncomfortable  chief, 
as  regarded  his  political  superiors,  from  the  despondent  view 
which  he  was  apt  to  take  of  his  situation,  and  his  constant 
predictions  of  evil.  But  the  Whigs  had  sent  him  out  during 
a  short  ‘  innings  ’  between  tAvo  periods  of  Tory  power.  This 
was  cause  enough  to  induce  Whigs  to  preconise  him  as  a 
neglected  and  th^varted  hero,  Tories  to  vilipend  him  as  Avanting 
in  dash  and  daring.  The  AVhigs  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
possessing  the  abler  historian;  and  Moore  lives  in  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  Napier — and  so,  unfortunately,  does  Frerc ;  Avhile 
the  inferior  artists  of  the  opposite  faction  have  left  but  ineffi¬ 
cient  daubs.  Whether  Frere  was  right  in  advising  a  dash 
from  Portugal  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  or  Moore  in  assum¬ 
ing  his  northern  line  of  defensive  campaign,  is  one  of  those 
questions  of  the  contingent  past  Avhich  may  continue  to  be 
idly  debated  until  the  history  of  those  times  is  forgotten.  The 
editors,  naturally  and  not  ungracefully,  take  the  side  of  their 
kinsman. 

If  he  did  err,  it  was  at  all  events  on  John  Bull’s  favourite 
side,  that  of  boldness ;  and  Avhen  Lord  Byron  ( in  the  omitted 
MS.  portions  of  the  first  canto  of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’)  ranks 
‘  vaunting  Wellesley  ’  with  ‘  blundering  Frere,’  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  in  the  juxtaposition  Avhich  need  pain  the  col¬ 
lateral  descendants  of  the  Envoy.  But  Ave  must  OAvn  that  one 
thing  is  clear  to  us  :  Frere,  a  Tory  to  the  backbone,  the  very 
double  of  Canning  and  the  worshipper  of  Pitt,  not  only 
judged  Moore  from  the  party  point  of  vicAA',  but  thought  it 
fit  to  treat  him  accordingly,  in  a  manner  Avhich  Moore  was 
justified  in  not  enduring.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Envoy 
directed  the  General  on  one  occasion  to  summon  a  council  of 
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war;  and  sent,  on  another,  a  French  emigre  of  somewhat 
doubtful  antecedents  as  a  messenger  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  his  (Mr.  Frere’s)  notions  about  the  farther  conduct  of 
hostilities.  Conceive  Frere — or  anyone  else — dealing  thus  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley;  and  yet  Wellesley  was  at  that  time  a 
far  less  tried  soldier  than  Moore.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Frere,  though  by  no  means  an  overbearing  man  by  nature, 
gave  way  on  this  occasion' to  that  spirit  of  outrecuidance,  which 
was  the  great  defect  of  his  friend  Canning,  and  prevented  the 
latter  from  reaching  the  height  of  power  until  too  late  to  enjoy 
it.  When  Mr.  Frere’s  own  political  chiefs  at  home  were 
forced  to  recall  him  with  some  expressions  of  mild  disapproval, 
it  may  be  pretty  well  inferred  that  the  Opposition  took  on  the 
whole  the  somewhat  correcter  measure  of  his  judgment. 

A  second  recall  was  no  doubt  a  serious  event  for  the  fortunes 
of  a  diplomate,  however  powerful  the  patronage  which  sup¬ 
ported  him.  Frere,  however,  continued  (after  the  usual 
fashion  in  such  cases)  to  look  upon  himself  as  an  injured 
man,  and  has  persuaded  his  friends,  contemporary  and  post¬ 
humous,  to  echo  his  complaint.  He  found,  also,  his  political 
connexion  a  good  deal  broken  up :  Canning  and  Castlereagh 
had  quarrelled,  and  the  Portland  IVIinistry  was  out.  On  his 
return  to  England,  consequently,  Mr.  Frere’s  public  life  came 
to  an  end.  In  after  days  his  Tory  allies  tried  to  make  him 
amends :  they  offered  him  the  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
also  a  peerage.  He  declined  both,  still  assuming,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  dignity  of  injured  virtue.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
suspect  that  dignity  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  It 
served  as  a  kind  of  excuse  to  his  own  conscience  for  indulging 
in  an  indolence  which  amounted  almost  to  the  heroic.  No 
power  w'as  probably  in  his  eyes  worth  an  expenditure  of  trouble, 
and  mere  rank — childless  as  he  was — worth  nothing  at  all. 

His  father  had  died  during  his  foreign  absence,  in  1807, 
leaving  him  owner  of  the  family  estates  at  Roydon,  in  Norfolk, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  counties.  His  country  life  seems 
to  have  been  a  happy  one,  but  it  furnishes  few  materials  for 
the  biographer.  The  singular  fastidiousness  of  his  taste,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  refined  sense  of  the  picturesque,  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  slight  poetical  effusion  entitled  ‘  Modem  Im- 
‘  provements.’  ‘  He  could  well  appreciate,’  say  the  editors, 

*  the  characteristic  features  of  such  East  Anglian  scenery  as 

*  Crabbe  and  Bloomfield  have  described,  and  Crome  and  Con- 
‘  stable  have  painted.’  His  lines,  which  Byron  admired  as  a 
fragment  of  real  English  landscape-painting,  were  inspired  by 
some  rough  unimproved  fields  near  the  Hall  at  Roydon;  a 
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spot,  it  must  be  added,  not  very  suggestive,  in  the  eyes  of  any¬ 
one  but  a  native  East  Anglian,  of  cheerful  rustic  .associations 
of  thought.  But  perhaps  there  is  something  in  those  sandy 
heaths  and  gorse  commons  of  Norfolk,  swept  by  the  keen 
breezes  of  the  Northern  Sea,  which  tends  to  develope  force  and 
originality  of  character.  No  part  of  England  produces  men  of 
a  racier  or  hardier  mind,  and  in  William  Taylor  and  George 
•Barrow  there  are  indications  of  the  same  rare  gifts  in  language 
^which  distinguished  the  squire  of  Roydon  Hall.  Amidst  the 
orange-trees  of  Malta,  Mr.  Frere  never  lost  his  interest  in  Ids 
native  turnip-fields,  and  his  life  was  marked  by  acts  of  kindness 
to  the  simple  peasantry  of  his  paternal  estates,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  these  lines 

‘  The  lonely  pastures  wild  and  drear, 

The  lonely  dwellings  lar  apart.  .  .  . 

No  forms  of  grandeur  or,  of  grace 
In  tlie  rude  landscape  you  behold, 

But  their  rough  lineaments  retrace 
The  leatures  of  the  days  of  old : 

They  speak  of  customs  long  retained 
Of  simple,  phvin,  primeval  life, 

They  mark  the  little  we  have  gained 
With  all  our  study,  toil,  and  strife ; 

Such  England  was  to  Shakspeare’s  eyes, 

So  Chaucer  viewed  her  when  he  roved. 

In  russet  weeds  of  rustic  guise, 

In  homelier  beauty  more  beloved.’ 

‘  But,’  it  appears,  ‘  while  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  country, 
his  favourite  pmrsuits  and  early  friendsliips  all  conspired  to  draw  him 
to  the  capital.  In  London  society  his  polished  wit  and  playful  fancy, 
his  varied  learning  and  great  powers  of  conversation,  joined  to  the  easy 
courtesy  of  a  travelled  English  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  made  him 
everywhere  a  welcome  guest.  He  had  many  qualifications  for  the 
highest  success  in  almost  any  branch  of  literature,  but  he  wanted  the 
stimulus  of  ambition  or  of  necessity  to  write,  whilst  his  extreme  fasti¬ 
diousness  disinclined  him  to  regard  anything  he  composed  as  finished, 
and  his  wonderfully  accurate  and  extensive  memory  tempted  him  to 
.  avoid  the  mechanical  labour  of  noting  down  either  his  thoughts  or  the 
results  of  bis  reading.’ 

A  curious  instance  of  the  aptness  of  these  observations  is 
furnished  by  an  event  which  occurred  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
The  ‘  Quarterly  Re'view  ’  was  started,  by  Ellis,  Scott,  and  other 
•clever  Tories,  under  the  auspices  of  Canning,  in  October  .1808, 
'just  about  the  period  of  Frere’s  return  to  England.  Their 
purpose  was  to  support  and  instruct  the  party,  and>esitablish  ,a 
-'rival  to  the  too  influential  Northern  contemporary.  Frere  was 
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the  very  man  to  join  in  such  an  undertaking;  ‘bound  by 
‘  honoui*,  love,  and  faith  ’  to  the  cause ;  personally  attached 
to  the  chief  contributors ;  with  wron^  of  his  own  to  revenge, 
and  special  knoAvledge  to  furnish ;  himself  admirably  adapted 
to  the  reviewer’s  trade,  by  learning,  familiarity  with  the  world, 
and  easy  power  of  the  pen.  And  abundant  solicitation  was,  of 
course,  not  wanting.  He  contributed  just  one  article ;  that  on 
Mitchell’s  ‘  Aristophanes,’  1820.  And  it  is  one  of  the  very 
ablest  which  ever  appeared  in  any  English  periodical.  Sutton 
Sharpe  thought  it  ‘  altogether  perfect.’  It  is  reprinted  in  the 
present  Memoir. 

We  find  among  much  miscellaneous  matter  in  these  jiages  a 
<!asual  piece  of  criticism,  which  in  our  judgment  displays 
originality  and  substantial  truth  also:  where  Mr.  Frere  seems 
to  us  to  express  at  once  and  to  vindicate,  after  a  fashion,  his 
own  tendency  to  the  incomplete  and  fragmentary.  We  fancy 
we  understand  his  doctrine,  though  not  quite  following  the 
particular  application.  He  is  speaking  of  the  common  ten¬ 
dency  in  works  of  imagination  to  decline,  both  in  j)oint  of 
interest  and  of  execution,  between  the  commencement  and 
termination. 

‘  Hamlet  falls  off  at  the  end.  ^lacbeth,  and  txco  others  are  the  only 
j)lays  [of  Shiikspeare]  where  the  end  is  equal  to  the  beginning  [which 
two  docs  he  mean  ?  “  Othello  ?  ”  “  Lear  ?  ”  “  Romeo  and  J  uliet  7 
It  is  the  same  with  Aristophanes.  The  “  Frogs,”  “  BirtLs,”  and 
”  Knights,”  are  the  only  perfect  plays  of  his :  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  in  what  haste  they  must  have  been  written.  I  daresay 
Sliakspeare  often  wrote  with  the  prompter’s  boy  sitting  on  the  stairs 
waiting  for  copy.  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  plays  as  fast  as  he  could  put 
pen  to  ])aixjr,  and  you  w'ill  always  find  the  first  two  or  three  hundred 
lines  are  good.’ 

Let  us,  at  the  risk  of  being  blamed  for  digression,  follow  this 
line  of  thought  a  little  farther.  If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to 
transfer  Frere’s  canon  of  criticism  from  the  works  of  dramatists 
to  those  »)f  the  higher  class  of  novelists,  he  will  see  perhaps  even 
more  reason  to  regard  it  as  well  founded.  To  keep  up  the  pace 
to  the  end  seems  to  be  among  the  most  difficult  of  achievements 
to  imaginative,  but  desultory,  authors.  They  prefer  to  fran»e 
an  ill-compacted  story,  in  which  the  writer  has  indulged  him¬ 
self  to  his  heart’s  content  in  the  pleasure  of  delineating  singu¬ 
lar  characters  and  striking  scenes,  and  has  not  been  able,  or 
has  not  taken  the  trouble,  to  polish  them  by  the  callida  junc- 
tura  into  one  harmonious  whole,  so  that  the  latter  part  falls 
short  of  the  outset;  ‘Waverley,’  ‘Pickwick,’  or  ‘Vanity  Fair,’ 
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is  perhaps  the  most  permanent  favourite  with  cultivated,  fasti¬ 
dious  skimmers  of  books,  and  that  to  which  they  turn  and  return 
with  the  most  lasting  pleasure.  But  the  elaborate  work  of  art 
— that  in  which  every  portion  tends  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole,  and  the  interest  rises  as  the  story  proceeds — must  rank 
highest  after  all  wdth  the  critic,  and  takes  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  hold  on  the  robust  multitude  Avho  read  in  earnest : 
such  as  the  ‘  Bride  of  Lammermoor,’  ‘  Ivanhoe,’  ‘  Oliver  Twist.’ 
Such  is  the  variety  characteristic  of  our  national  literature, 
and  doubtless  of  our  national  genius.  That  of  France  is  more 
consistent,  severe,  classical.  ‘  Gil  Bias  ’  is  indeed  an  instance 
to  the  contrary,  as  unity  is  scarcely  preserved,  and  both  execu¬ 
tion  and  interest  undoubtedly  fall  off  in  the  course  of  the  work ; 
but  then  the  groundwork  of  ‘  Gil  Bias  ’  is  Spanish.  But  a  well- 
constructed  French  story  or  play  is  always  perfect  in  itself, 
and  proceeds  regularly  to  climax  and  denouement ;  nor  would 
French  taste  tolerate  a  desultory  divergence  from  the  fixed 
principles  which  render  this  indispensable.  Take  a  story  of 
Balzac,  or  a  play  of  Scribe,  and  contrast  their  close-fitting 
workmanship  with  the  loose  decousn  style  in  which  English 
literary  constructiveness  so  commonly  disports  itself. 

As  a  ‘  man  about  town  ’  of  high  conversational  powers,  Frere 
was  eminently  successful ;  though  in  this  pursuit,  as  in  liter¬ 
ature,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  more  of  a  mere  amateur 
than  a  professional  talker.  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  and  other 
leading  contemporaries,  bear  witness  to  his  agreeableness ;  but 
the  anecdotes  preserved  of  it  have  more  the  flavour  of  amusing 
oddity  than  either  of  wit  or  humour  properly  so  called.  Most 
of  his  surviving  jokes  have  been  reproduced  so  freely  in  the 
press  since  these  volumes  appeared,  that  we  will  spare  our 
readers  the  repetition  of  them.  He  was  great  at  Holland 
House,  great  in  the  circle  of  Stewart  Bose  and  Ellis,  greatest 
of  all  perhaps  in  that  adytum  of  the  Muses,  John  Murray’s 
back  parlour  in  Albemarle  Street.  Nevertheless,  some  of  his 
peculiarities  made  him  at  times  an  exceedingly  disappointing 
diner-out,  and  tried  severely  the  amiability  of  his  fair  enter¬ 
tainers.  Moore  informs  us  hoAv  he  once  spoke  to  Lydia  White 
of  Frere,  whom,  he  told  her,  he  was  going  to  meet  that  day. 
She  said  ‘we  should  find  him  very  sleepy.  It  does  very  well,’ 
added  the  poor  Lady  of  Lions,  ‘  to  say  Mr.  Frere  dined  with 
‘  me  yestei^iay ;  but  that  is  all  one  has  for  it.’* 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  London  life  that  Mr.  Frere 
gave  to  the  world  that  fragmentary  piece  of  poetry  by  which,. 

*  Journals  and  Correipondence,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 
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perhaps,  he  is  best  known  to  it,  after  the  ‘  Needy  Knife-grinder  * 
and  the  ‘  Rovers.’ 

‘  The  first  part  of  the  “  Monks  and  Giants  ”  was  published,’  say  the 
editors,  ‘  by  Mr.  John  Murray  in  1817,  as  the  “  prospectus  and  specimen 
“  of  an  intended  national  work,  by  William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of 
“  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  harness  and  collar  makers,  intended  to  comprise 
“  the  most  interesting  particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round 
“  Table.”  A  second  part  was  subsequently  sent  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
published  both  together,  with  the  title  of  the  “  Monks  and  Giants.”  ’ 

Southey,  writing  to  Landor,  ivho  was  abroad  in  February 
1820,  said: — 

‘  A  fashion  of  poetry  has  been  imported  which  has  had  a  great  run, 
and  is  in  a  fair  Avay  of  being  worn  out.  It  is  of  Italian  growth,  an 
adaptation  of  the  manner  of  Pulci,  Bemi,  and  Ariosto  in  his  sporting 
mood.  Frere  began  it.  What  he  proposed  was  too  good,  and  too  in- 
ofiensive  in  itself,  to  become  popular;  for  it  attacked  nothing  and 
nobody,  and  it  had  the  fault  of  his  Italian  models,  that  the  transition 
from  what  is  serious  to  what  is  burlesque  was  capricious.  Lord  Byron 
immediately  followed  with  his  “  Beppo,”  Avhich  implied  the  profligacy 
of  the  writer;  and  lastly,  with  his  “  Don  Juan,”  which  is  a  foul  blot 
on  the  literature  of  his  country,  an  act  of  high  treason  to  Englisli 
poetrj'.  The  manner  has  had  a  host  of  imitators.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  clvii.) 

We  have  only  to  observe  that  this  dictum  of  criticism  by  so 
eminent  a  member  of  our  reviewing  craft  as  Southey  seems  to 
us  singularly  inappropriate.  Conceive  a  serio-comic  poem  like 
Pulci’s  or  Frere’s,  not  to  mention  Lord  Byron’s,  in  which  the 
transition  from  grave  to  burlesque  should  be  not  abrupt,  but 
long-draA\Ti  and  artificial.  And,  in  the  next  place,  Southey  is 
here  passing  judgment  on  himself.  By  far  the  most  spirited  of 
his  ballad  scraps  are  those  in  w’hich  the  transition  in  question 
is  markedly  and  intentionally  sudden. 

‘  There  are  passages,’  continue  our  editors,  ‘  in  the  “  Monks  and 
“  Giants  ”  of  great  poetical  beauty,  and  it  is  full  of  the  humour  which 
twenty  years  before  had  been  so  effective  in  the  “  Anti-Jacobin.”  But 
it  did  not  achieve  the  popularity  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
these  circumstances,  joined  to  the  complete  mastery  over  a  novel  metre, 
and  delicate  sense  of  rhythm  which  the  versification  exhibited.’ 

The  metre,  we  cannot  but  observe,  was  anything  but  novel  r  it 
was  common  enough  in  Elizabethan  times.  It  had  been  used 
by  Harrington  in  translating  Ariosto,  and,  in  many  passages, 
in  the  same  easy  semi-burlesque  tone  with  ‘Whistlecraft;  ’  more 
gravely  by  Fairfax  in  translating  Tasso,  by  Drayton  in  his 
historical  poems,  by  Lord  Stirling,  and  others. 

‘  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Southey,  but 
becaiise  people  generally  looked  for  a  political  satire,  and  were  dis- 
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appointed  when  they  failed  to  discover  the  meaning  which  they 
fancied  must  Iw  hid  under  every  name  and  allusion.  Among  men 
of  literary  taste,  the  reception  of  the  poem  was  sufficiently  flattering 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  hearers  that  he  never  com¬ 
pleted  the  continuation  promised  in  the  parts  published,  and  of  which 
he  was  known  to  have  composed  a  great  number  of  stanzas.  These 
he  would  willingly  recite  to  any  appreciative  listener,  though  he 
never  wrote  them  down.  Many  years  after,  in  1844,  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  the  reason  why  he  never  completed  the  work,  he  said, 
“  You  cannot  go  on  joking  with  people  who  won’t  be  joked  with. 
“  Most  people  who  read  it  at  the  time  it  was  published  would  not  take 
“  the  work  in  any  humorous  sense ;  they  would  imagine  it  was  some 
“  political  satire,  and  w’ent  on  hunting  for  a  political  meaning ;  so  I 
“  thought  it  was  no  use  offering  my  jokes  to  people  who  would  not 
“  imderstand  them.  Even  Mackintosh  once  siiid  to  me,  ‘  Mr.  Frcic,  I 
“  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  “Monks  and  Giants”  twice 
*'*  over,’  and  then  he  paused  ;  I  saw  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  could 
“  not  help  replying  with  a  very  mysterious  look,  ‘  And  you  could  not 
“  discover  its  political  meaning  ?  ’  Mackintosh  said,  ‘  Well,  indeed,  I 
“  could  not  make  out  the  allegory  ’ ;  to  which  I  answered,  still  looking 
“  very  mysterious,  ‘  Well,  I  thought  you  could  not.’  ”  ’ 

Frere’s  own  friends,  however,  no  less  than  the  public,  were 
determined  to  make  out  an  allegory  where  he  himself,  cither 
in  truth  or  iwlicy,  disavowed  any.  One  of  the  warmest  of  them, 
Stewart  Rose,  in  his  ‘  Thoughts  and  Recollections  of  the  last 
‘  Century  ’  (quoted  by  Moore  in  his  edition  of  Byron)  says : — 

‘  “  lieppo,”  which  had  a  story,  and  which  pointed  but  one  way,  met 
with  signal  and  luiiversil  success;  while  the  “  Plonks  and  the  Giants” 
have  been  little  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who 
will  only  laugh  ujion  a  sufficient  warrant  may,  upon  analysing  this 
bravura-poen>,  find  legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  of 
mcjining  cannot  be  objected  to  with  reason,  for  it  contains  a  deep  sub¬ 
stratum  of  sense.  ...  I  romemlKjr  at  the  time  this  poem  was  pub¬ 
lished,  which  was  when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by 
the  vacillating  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
successive  minister.*,  was  trimming  between  the  loyalists  and  the 
liberals,  apparently  thinking  that  civility  and  condescension  was  a 
remedy  for  all  evils,  a  j)erson  dared  me  to  prove  my  assertion  ;  and, 
by  way  of  a  text,  referred  me  to  the  conduct  of  the  crippled  ablxit, 
under  whose  direction 

‘  “  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil, 

M’hile  he,  ixjor  creature,  tliought  himself  beloved. 

For  saying  handsome  things,  and  being  civil. 

Wheeling  about  .as  he  was  pulled  or  shoved.” 

‘  Tlic  obvious  n))plication  of  this  was  made  by  me  to  Louis  XVIII.; 
and  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  designate  him  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  appliiabilify  of  the  passage  to  the  then  state  of  France  and 
her  ruler,  shows  at  least  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  description.  Take, 
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in  the  same  way,  the  character  of  Sir  Tristram  (and  Sir  Gawain).  .  .  . 
Who  can  read  this  description  without  recognising  in  it  the  portraits, 
flattering  portraits  [)eihaps,  of  two  militaiy  cliaractcrs  well  known  to 
society  ?  ’ 

As  Mr.  Rose  speaks  of  the  society  of  fifty  years  ago,  we  may 
be  excused  for  not  being  able  to  follow  his  interpretation  of 
the  myth.  But  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Gawain  which  seems  pi’ophetic  of  the  conspicuous  failure 
of  some  military  celebrities  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  late 
French  and  Austrian  military  reverses : — 

‘  Loved  by  liis  friends,  and  trusted  by  his  lord, 

A  generous  courtier,  secret  and  sincere. 

Adviser-general  to  the  whole  community, 

lie  served  his  friends,  but  watched  his  opportunity. 

‘  One  riddle  I  can  never  understand. 

But  his  success  in  war  was  strangely  various ; 

In  executing  schemes  that  others  planned. 

He  seemed  a  very  Caesar  or  a  Marius ; 

Take  his  own  plans,  and  leave  him  in  command. 

Your  prospect  of  success  became  precarious. 

His  plans  were  good,  but  Lancelot  succeeded 
And  realised  them  better  far  than  he  did. 

‘  It  is  mere  humbug,’  writes  another  dashing  critic,  quoted  by  Moore 
in  his  aforesaid  edition  of  Lord  Byron,  ‘  to  accuse  your  lordship  of 
having  plagiarised  it  [“Don  Juan”]  from  Mr.  Frere’s  pretty  and 
graceful  little  Whistlecrafts.  The  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  the  same;  but 
then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two  poems 
is  as  different  as  can  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes  elegantly,  playfull)’,  very 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  a  respectable  man  ;  and  his  poems 
never  sold,  nor  ever  will  sell.  Your  “Don  Juan”  .  .  .  everybody  sees 
in  a  moment  that  nobody  could  have  written  it  but  a  man  of  the  first 
order,  both  in  genius  and  in  disjsipation ;  a  real  master  of  all  his  tools — 
a  profligate,  pernicious,  irresistible,  charming  devil.’ 

The  allegation  of  want  of  sale  was  libellous;  for  the  moderate 
edition  of  his  ‘  Whistlecraft  ’  was  soon  out  of  print ;  so  Moore 
says,  and  he  was  in  general  well  ‘  posted  ’  in  contemporary 
publishing  statistics.  That  it  was  never  either  reprinted  or 
completed  was  probably  owing  to  the  inveterate  laziness  of  the 
author,  rather  than  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public.  If, 
however,  the  little  poem  was  comparatively  a  failure,  this  in 
our  opinion  was  not  so  much  from  want  of  devilry  or  ‘  spice,’ 
to  which  the  author  and  his  friends  seem  to  have  attributed  it, 
as  to  utter  and  almost  grotesque  want  of  purpose.  It  has  no 
beginning,  no  end,  no  story,  nor  any  definite  meaning.  Plea¬ 
sant  as  it  is,  it  reads  to  us  like  some  fanciful  incoherent  tale  of 
giants  and  monsters  intermixed  with  sly  hits  and  sarcasms, 
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narrated  by  a  clever  man  of  the  world,  half  to  amuse  himself  and 
a  few  congenial  hearers,  and  half  to  please  a  party  of  listening 
children.  It  must  in  sober  truth  be  added  that  its  digressions 
are  somewhat  trying  even  to  the  most  benevolent  reader ;  and 
that  there  probably  never  was  a  poem,  of  two  hundred  stanzas 
only,  containing  such  an  amount  of  rambling  prolixity.  Pro¬ 
bably  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  fully  appreciates  the  humour 
of  it ;  but  that  one,  being  ‘  in  a  concatenation  accordingly,’ 
nearly  knows  it  by  heart. 

Whatever  its  special  faults  or  merits  in  other  respects,  the 
history  of  the  poem  evinces  strongly  two  remarkable  qualities 
of  Mr.  Frere’s  fancy,  to  which  we  have  already  directed  atten¬ 
tion  :  its  originality  and  its  suggestiveness.  ‘  Whistlecraft’  may 
be  forgotten,  but  the  imitators  and  folloAvers  of  ‘  Whistlecraft  ’ 
have  made  their  mark  most  abundantly  in  English  literature. 
He  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  turn  to  account  our  old 
Arthurian  legends,  clothing  them  in  popular  garh.  Scott,  in 
the  ‘  Bridal  of  Triermain,’  only  followed  suit.  Tennyson,  in 
the  ‘  Idylls  of  the  King,’  has  taken  a  much  wider  and  loftier 
flight,  but  there  is  something  even  in  his  far  superior  strains  to 
recall  to  us  the  modest  original.  Both  the  later  bards  have 
used  the  fable  after  their  own  fashion,  reminding  us  of  old 
Ascham’s  contemptuous  averment  that  ‘  the  whole  pleasure  ’  of 
those  romances  ‘  standeth  on  two  points,  open  manslaughter,’ 
and  another  which  he  proceeds  to  characterise  in  very  broad 
English.  Scott  treated  his  materials  chiefly  "with  reference  to 
the  sixth  commandment,  Tennyson  by  way  of  lecture  on  the 
seventh,  Frere  simply  with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque.  It  may 
be  owing  to  lack  of  imagination  on  our  part,  but  we  can 
scarcely  help  fancying  that  we  should  recognise  the  legendary 
champions,  could  they  become  realities  instead  of  myths  and 
revisit  the  earth,  rather  in  the  playful  garb  of  his  description 
than  in  the  more  artificial  investiture  woven  by  his  successors : 

‘  They  looked  a  manly,  generous  generation, 

Beards,  shoulders,  eyebrows,  broad  and  square  and  thick, 
Tlieir  accents  firm  and  loud  in  conversation, 

Their  eyes  and  gestures,  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 

Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  puU  noses,  stab,  and  kick ; 

And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well  bred. 

‘  The  ladies  looked  of  an  heroic  race ; 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye ; 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face, 

.  Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  arch’d  and  high; 
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Tlieir  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace, 

Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy, 

Majestical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen  ; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk,  and'partly  woollen.’ 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  most  remarkable  result  of 
the  publication  was  its  effect  in  stimulating  other  poets.  Lord 
Byron,  we  all  know,  acknowledged  frankly  that  his  own  ‘Beppo’ 
was  suggested  by  ‘  Whistlecraft,’  —  was  written,  in  his  own 
words,  ‘  in  imitation  of  Frere.’  But  no  one  who  has  not  made 
the  comparison  is  aware  how  closely  the  imitation  is  followed 
out,  not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  the  versification  but  down 
to  particular  turns  and  artifices  of  expression.  And  ‘  Don 

*  Juan  ’  only  followed  on  a  greater  scale  the  vein  opened  in 

*  Be2)po.’  To  turn  from  Byron  to  Scott ;  whatever  may  be 
the  case  as  to  Stewart  Rose’s  supposed  political  allusion,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  chapter  in  Sicott’s  ‘  Monastery  ’  describing 
the  abdication  of  Abbot  Boniface,  at  Melrose,  and  the  election 
of  his  energetic  successor  Eustace,  was  inspired  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  passage  already  mentioned  in  ‘  Whistlecraft :  ’  an¬ 
other  proof  how  singularly  ‘  catching  ’  was  the  quality  of  Frere’s 
talent.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  adding  another 
coincidence,  curious  enough  to  wanderers  in  the  by-ways  of 
half-forgotten  literary  liistory.  Everyone,  we  presume,  re¬ 
members  Coleridge’s  ‘  Kubla  Khan’ — composed  as  he  avers  in  a 
dream — the  ‘  romantic  chasm,’ 

‘  Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Unto  a  sunless  sea : 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 

Through  wood  and  d^e  the  sacred  river  ran. 

Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean. 

Compare  ‘  Whistlecraft  ’ : — 

‘  He  found  a  valley  closed  on  every  side. 

Six  miles  in  length  and  half  as  many  wide. 

.  Huge  mountains  of  immeasurable  height 

Encompassed  all  the  level  valley  roimd. 

With  mighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  upright. 

An  insurmountable,  enormous  bound ; 

The  very  river  vanished  out  of  sight. 

Absorbed  in  secret  channels  underground. 

That  vale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded. 

All  search  for  ages  past  it  has  eluded. 

Now  Coleridge  (see  the  note  in  his  ‘  Sibylline  Leaves  ’)  gives 
.1816  as  UtiQ  publication  date  of  his  verses,  although  the  wonder* 
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ful  dream  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1797.  ‘  Whistlecraft  ’ 
appeared  in  1817.  But  Frere,  according  to  his  habit,  had 
made  it  known  among  his  friends  earlier.  One  of  the  ciuTent 
stories  of  his  habitual  absence  of  mind  was  to  the  effect  that 
John  M\irray,  ‘  having  relaxed  his  usual  rule  never  to  ask  an 

*  author  to  read  or  recite  in  the  sanctum  in  Albemarle  Street, 
‘  got  so  interested  in  some  verses  which  INIr.  Frere  was  repcat- 
‘  ing,  and  commenting  on,  that  his  hour  of  dinner  was  at  hand. 
‘  He  asked  Mr.  Frere  to  dine  with  him  and  continue  the  discus- 

*  sion  ;  but  the  latter,  startled  to  find  it  was  so  late,  excused 

*  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  married  that  morning  I  ’ 
Now  Mr.  Frere  was  married  in  1816;  and  if — as  is  further 
reported — the  verses  in  question  were  part  of  ‘  Whistlecraft,’ 
we  have  its  composition  established  for  the  very  saipc  year  in 
which  ‘  Kubla  Khan’  made  his  appearance.  Some  may  hold  the 
coincidence  casual;  and  the  protoplasm  of  both,  doubtless,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  ‘  Rasselas  ;  ’  but  we  confess, 
for  our  own  parts,  that  we  could  almost  as  easily  believe  in  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

It  was  a  curious  freak  of  destiny  Avhich  made  it  tlie  duty  of 
Frere,  the  poetical  parent  of  ‘Don  Juan,’  to  report  to  John 
Murray,  in  the  back  parlour  aforesaid,  his  verdict  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  ‘  Don  Juan  ’  should  or  should  not  be  published. 
He  was  associated  by  his  lordship  himself  in  this  office  with 
Stewart  Rose  and  Moore  ;  but  according  to  the  latter  (Diary, 
.April  23),  ‘  Frere,  as  the  only  one  of  the  three  in  town,  had 
‘  read  it,  and  pronounced  decidedly  against  its  publication.’ 
Hobhouse  and  ^loore  afterwards  joined  in  the  verdict ;  but 
‘  the  remonstrances  of  this  “  cursed  puintanical  committee,”  as 
‘  Lord  Byron  “  somewhat  ungratefully  ”  called  them,  were  in 
‘  vain ;  ’  and  the  denounced  poem  appeared,  and  achieved  its 
questionable  immortality. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1816  Mr. -Frere  married  the  Countes  ) 
Dowager  of  Errol,  an  Irish  lady  of  dbtinguished  beauty  as 
•well  as  fashion  in  her  day,  but  who  by  the  time  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  had  attained  an  age  very  suitable  for  the  company  of  a 
discreet  bachelor  of  eight-aiid-forty.  It  was  a  very  happy 
union  in  all  respects  save  one :  the  precarious  health  of  the 
lady  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  husband  to  leave  England 
and  resort  to  a  southern  climate.  They  removed  to  Malta  in 
1820.  The  various  fanciful  sanitaria  patronised  by  modern 
physicians  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  as  yet  almost 
inaccessible  for  persons  addicted  to  English  comforts.  They 
had  nevertheless  entertained  thoughts  of  settling  at  Palermo ; 
but  (say  the  editors)  ‘  one  reason  for  finally  preferring  Malta  was 
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‘  tlic  very  characteristic  one,  that  as  he  drew  his  pension  from 
‘  England,  he  felt  bound,  if  possible,  to  live  where  it  would  be 
*  spent  among  British  subjects.’  As  long  as  Lady  Errol  lived, 
her  state  of  health  bound  him  to  his  post ;  but  after  her  death  in 
1831,  he  continued  to  live  on  in  Malta  from  habit  or  predilec¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  one  visit  to  England  and  others 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  inhabited 
that  island  from  1820  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  1846;  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  serious  and  plaj'ful ;  of 
the  latter  of  which  Stewart  Rose’s  satirical  epistle  from 
Brighton  to  Malta  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

‘  Where  neither  lake  nor  river  glad  the  eye. 

Scared  with  the  glare  of  hot  and  copper  sky  ; 

Where  dwindled  tree  o’ershadows  copper  sward, 

Where  green  blade  grows  not,  where  the  ground  is  charred ; 
Where,  if  from  withered  turf  and  dwindled  tree 
You  turn  to  look  upon  a  summer  sea 
And  .Speronaro’s  sail  of  snowy  hue, 

Whitening  and  brightening  on  that  field  of  blue; 

Or  eye  the  palace,  rich  in  tapestried  hall. 

The  Moorish  window,  and  the  massive  wall ; 

Or  mark  the  many  loitering  in  its  shade 
In  many  coloured  garb  and  guise  aiTayed ; 

Or  sainted  John’s  contiguous  pile  explore, 

Oemmed  altar,  gilded  beam,  and  gorgeous  floor. 

Short  time  to  mark  those  many  sights  which  I 
Have  sung.  That  time  to  dream  of  days  gone  by. 

Forced  alms  must  purchase  from  a  gre^y  crowd 
Of  lazy  beggars,  filthy,  fierce,  and  loud. 

Where  on  the  sultry  wind  for  ever  swells 
The  thunder  of  ten  thousand  tuneless  bells. 

Where  merry  England’s  merriest  month  looks  soriy. 

And  your  waste  island  seems  but  one  wide  quarry, 

I  muse — and  think  you  might  prefer  my  town. 

Its  pensile  pier,  dry  beach,  and  breezy  dowai.’ 

That  many  a  British  sojourner  in  Malta  may  dream,  in  time 
()f  sirocco  especially,  of  the  summer  freshness  of  green  old 
England,  we  can  readily  believe,  but  doubt  much  whether  his 
fancy  would  select  Brighton  as  a  specimen  of  contrast.  Peopkf 
satiated  with  the  charms  of  that  fashionable  resort  might 
perhaps  insinuate  that  it  displays  all  the  disagreeable  features 
which  are  here  attributed  to  Malta  without  the  fine  side  of  the 
Maltese  climate,  and  without  the  ‘  picturesque  ’  and  the  anti¬ 
quities  :  the  Maltese  *  lazy  beggars  ’  being  in  our  time,  at 
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least,  amply  matched  by  Brighton  boatmen,  car-drivers,  and 
itinerant  musicians.  ' 

It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  though  the  ‘  little  military 
*  hothouse  ’  of  Malta  possesses  but  a  dreary  kind  of  reputation 
among  the  multitude  of  visitors  who  take  the  island  only  as  a 
stage  in  their  transit  eastward  or  westward,  it  has  attractions 
of  its  own  for  those  who  sojourn  there  awhile,  and  who  can  be 
content  to  allow  the  wonderful  charms  of  its  colouring  of  sky 
and  sea,  and  the  luxury  of  its  climate  where  shelter  can  be 
obtained  from  the  scorching  glare,  to  obtain  their  gradual 
influence  over  the  spirit.  And  though  Calypso’s  isle  has  lost 
for  uncounted  ages  the  mantle  of  primeval  forest  with  which 
nature  or  Homer’s  imagination  clothed  it  in  the  old  Phoenician 
day,  yet  there  remains  in  favoured  corners  enough  of  evergreen 
foliage  and  brilliant  flower  to  repose  the  eye  at  intervals. 

‘  As  to  trees  and  slirubs,’  says  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Frere,  describing  his 
villa  on  the  Quarantine  harbour,  ‘all  kinds,  from  the  cedar  to  the 
hyssop,  are  there.  The  fig,  palm,  banana,  orange,  lemon,  tamarind, 
vine,  pomegranate,  and  olive ;  magnificent  geraniums  as  big  as  that  at 
Warwick,  legions  of  roses,  and  carnations  that  would  do  credit  to 
Chiswick.  The  customs  of  the  house  are  luxurious.  ...  At  breakfast 
he  never  appeared,  and  I  rarely  saw  him  much  before  dinner.  At  that 
meal  and  at  tea  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  few  people  whom  he  knew 
intimately  ;  but  he  did  not  visit,  and  did  not  usually  care  for  new  faces. 
Though  he  talked  well,  and  was  both  a  full  and  a  ready  man,  he  was 
never  overbearing,  and  always  willing  to  hear  others.  ...  Of  early 
English  literature  he  talked,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  of  the  “  Anti- 
Jacobin  ”  and  its  poetry ;  but  he  said  little  of  his  own  share  in  it,  or  of 
his  own  writings  generally  ;  nor  did  I  tliink  it  polite  to  lead  the  con¬ 
versation  to  them.  He  had  tlie  good  breeding  of  a  past  school,  with 
little  or  nothing  of  its  stiffness  or  formality.  In  his  comments  upon 
public  events  and  business,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  highminded 
and  very  upright  way  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  a  marked  contempt 
for  anything  mean  or  tortuous.  In  this,  as  in  the  kindliness  of  his 
disposition,  he  appeared  to  me  much  to  resemble  his  brother,  Mr.  Bartle 
Frere,  also  a  diplomatist  of  the  old  school.’ 

‘  In  November  (1831)  he  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Malta.  They  had  been  friends  since  their  first 
meeting  in  1806.  .  .  .  Many  anecdotes  of  their  last  meeting  are  to  be 
found  in  Lockhart’s  “  Life  of  Scott,”  and  in  the  quotations  from  Mrs. 
Day’s  journals  which  relate  to  Sir  Walter’s  stay  at  Malta.  After  de¬ 
scribing  her  first  visit'to  Sir  Walter  in  quarantine,  Mrs.  Day  says,  “  our 
“  visit  was  short,  and  we  left  Mr.  Frere  with  him  on  our  departure. 
“  He  came  daily  to  see  his  friend,  and  passed  more  of  his  quarantine 
“  time  with  him  than  anyone  else.  "We  were  told  that  between  Mr. 
“  Frere’s  habitual  absence  of  mind  and  Sir  Walter’s  natural  Scotch 
“  desire  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  every  meeting,  it  required  all  the 
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vigilance  of  the  attendant  genii  of  tlie  place  to  prevent  Mr.  Frere 
“  from  being  put  in  quarantine  along  'with  him."  ’ 

In  the  local  Maltese  politics  Mr.  Frere  altogether  abstained 
from  meddling.  His  dislike  to  ‘  modem  improvements  ’  in 
agriculture  extended  in  double  force  to  innovations  in  politics ; 
and  his  lazy  dreams  of  stationary  happiness  for  the  old-fashioned 
jiopulation  of  his  island  ■were  rudely  disturbed  when  the  late 
!Mr.  John  Austin  and  Cornewall  Lewis  came  out  there  from 
England  in  1836,  armed  with  powers  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  its  condition  -with  a  view  to  representative  institutions, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  other  nostrums  of  modem  political 
wisdom  I  It  is,  however,  rather  singular  that,  Avith  all  his 
prejudices  against  ‘  moving  quiet  things,’  he  was  in  one  respect 
a  great  innovator  Avhere  men  of  his  disposition  are  generally 
apt  to  assume  an  obstructive  attitude.  He  Avas  an  earnest 
encourager  of  emigration :  he  had  been  so  in  England,  where 
he  spent  much  time  and  labour  over  schemes  for  carrying  a 
large  section  of  the  rural  j)0])ulation  of  his  East  Anglian  dis¬ 
trict  over  to  Canada;  and  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  same 
subject  with  more  effect  in  Malta.  If  it  be  true  as  our  editors 
assert,  that  before  his  arrival  the  Maltese  Avere  distinguished 
for  their  stay-at-home  propensities,  he  must  have  Avrought 
Avonders  among  them  by  advice  and  assistance.  For  the  little 
island  has  noAv  been  for  many  years  a  prolific  nursery  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  the  Levant,  to  Algiers,  to  Tripoli,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 

Although  widely  separated  by  political  predilections,  and 
altogether  men  of  a  different  age  and  stamp,  Mr.  Frere  and 
LeAvis  had  their  common  ground  in  scholarship;  and  the 
former,  and  the  world  also,  owed  the  latter  gratitude  in  a  matter 
more  interesting  to  the  general  public  than  Maltese  affairs ;  for 
it  Avas  only  'through  the  persuasions — almost  the  teazing— of 
Lewis  that  Frere  was  induced  to  take  the  step,  so  repugnant  to 
his  lazy  nature,  of  working  into  shape  and  printing  at  the 
Maltese  Government  press  his  translations  from  Aristophanes. 

These  translations  had  been  a  favourite  exercise  of  Mr. 
Frere  from  an  early  part  of  his  life.  No  man  could  estimate 
the  wild  fun,  or  the  metrical  variety  and  richness,  or  the  sar¬ 
castic  Toryism,  of  the  old  comedian  better  than  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Anti-J acobin.  ’  When  reproducing  the  venerable  witticisms 
which  galled  Cleon  and  Nicias,  Lamachus  the  bragging  warrior, 
and  Euripides  the  sentimental  poet,  he  was  really  going  once 
more  over  the  work  of  his  youth  in  ridiculing  Fox  and  Erskine, 
Godwin,  and  Southey,  and  Kotzebue.  And,  besides  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  philosophy  and  humour  of  his  original,  Frere 
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possessed  a  special  gift  of  versification,  enabling  him  to  catoli 
and  mimic  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  the  metrical 
dexterity  of  the  Athenian ;  dexterity  which  it  is  difficult  to 
make  even  comprehensible  to  those  not  versed  in  the  Greek 
language.  ‘  In  the  “Faust”  of  Goethe,’ says  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  translator,  *  and  in  that  work  only  of  all  modern  produc- 
‘  tions,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rich,  harmonious,  and 

*  splendid  versification  of  Aristophanes.  The  power  Avhich  the 
‘  German  language  has  of  approximating  to  the  more  simple  of 
‘  the  Greek  metres,  and  of  adding  the  fullest  richness  of  modern 
‘  rhyme,  makes  it  doubtful  to  the  ear  which  of  the  two  writers 
‘  ought  to  be  preferred.  AVere  the  Athenian  read  Avith  his 
‘  proper  accentuation,  there  Avould  perhaps  be  no  doubt  on  the 
‘  subject.’  ‘  The  verse  of  Aristophanes,’  says  Savage  Landor, 
‘  is  a  kind  of  Bacchanal :  one  cannot  read  it  w'ith  composure.’ 

Mr.  Frere’s  proceedings,  in  reference  to  this  projected 
translation,  evinced  assuredly  a  great  deal  of  the  shyness  or 
fastidiousness,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  indolence,  which  formed 
such  leading  features  in  his  character.  From  certain  passages 
in  the  biography,  it  W'ould  seem  that  Frere  had  begun  to 
translate  the  comic  dramatist  in  earnest  as  early  as  1820.  And 
in  his  Quarterly  article  already  quoted,  which  beat’s  date  the 
same  year,  he  inserts  a  whole  scene  of  his  omi,  and  a  veiy  good 
one,  from  the  ‘  Acharnians,’  with  the  curious  introduction,  ‘  as 
‘  this  scene  has  been  omitted  by  jMr.  INIitchell,  we  shall  insert 

*  an  attemj)!  Avhich  has  been  made  to  translate  it.’  In  18:i0 
we  find  him  still  fidgeting  over  a  proposed  edition  (ccxi). 
At  last,  as  Ave  have  seen,  CorneAvall  LcAvis  half-urged  and  half- 
flattered  him  into  a  kind  of  semi-publication  o  four  plays, 
by  having  them  printed,  in  1839,  at  the  Maltese  Government 
press ;  but  they  remained,  as  our  biographers  remark,  practi¬ 
cally  ‘  inaccessible  to  the  public.’  In  1847,  Lewis  folloAved  up 
this  achievement  by  Avriting  in  the  ‘  Classical  Museum  ’  a 
capital  article  in  Avhich  both  the  special  difficulties  of  the  task, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  version,  are  pointed  out  Avith  very 
discerning  criticism.*  Any  hoAv,  thirty  years  seems  an  uncon¬ 
scionably  long  ijeriod  of  gestation,  particularly  when  Ave  find 
that  the  net  result  (as  now  published,  complete,  for  the  first 
time)  consists  only  of  four  plays  (‘  Acharnians,’  ‘  Knightsf 

*  The  bibliography  of  Frere’s  Aristophanic  labours  is  somewliat 
puzzling,  and  Ave  cannot  say  that  the  Memoir  before  us  throAvs  nnich 
light  on  it.  A  small  quarto,  conttiining  the  three  plays,  ‘  Acharnians,’ 

*  Knights,’  and  ‘  Birds,’  Avas  printed  at  Malta  (as  we  have  seen)  in  1><39. 
But  the  same  print  found  its  Avay  to  England  in  1840,  Avhere  it  appeared 
with  an  English  title-page  of  Pickering. 
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‘  Birds,’  ‘  Fx’ogs’),  and  those  imperfect;  some  difficult  passages 
being  omitted  simply  because  they  tcere  difficult  (this  is  honestly- 
confessed  in  the  last  play,  as  to  the  scene  between  Bacchus  and 
the  two  tragic  ixtets),  and  a  scene  or  two  of  the  ‘  Peace.’ 
Mr.  Frere’s  only  explanation  or  excuse  for  this  ‘  siccis  pedibus  ’ 
proceeding  is  to  be  found  in  a  kind  of  memorandum  which  he 
seems  to  have  intended  for  an  introduction,  but  laid  aside : — 

‘  The  appearance  of  a  publication  so  little  suited  to  the  period  of  age 
at  which  the  writer  has  arrived  seems  to  require  explanation  on  his 
]>art.  The  fact  is,  a  strong  persuasion  had,  from  a  very  early  time, 
been  impressed  uiwn  his  mind,  that  the  English  language  was  possessed 
of  capabilities  for  such  a  purpose  which  had  never  hitherto  been 
systematically  studied,  or  sufficiently  developed.  To  attempt  such  a 
task  was  beyond  his  powers;  indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  music 
(which  he  never  possessed,  and  for  which  he  felt  no  talent  nor  inclina¬ 
tion)  it  tvould  have  been  impossible  ;  but  the  persuasion  above  men¬ 
tioned  gave  rise  to  a  habit  of  endeavouring  to  express  in  English  any 
]>as'age  which  struck  him  as  remarkable  in  any  foreign  or  ancient 
language.  It  happened,  owing  to  circumstances  in  which  the  public 
can  have  no  interest,  that  some  passages  longer  than  usital  were  trans¬ 
lated  I’rom  Aristophanes ;  but  the  possibility  of  producing  an  adequate 
translation  of  an  entire  ]>lay  never  would  have  entered  into  his  mind 
but  Irom  the  examples  of  Lis  friend  Mr.  \V.  Hamilton,  who  had  him¬ 
self  completed  a  translation  of  almost  the  whole  of  Aristophanes.’ 
(P.  celxiv.) 

The  critical  spirit  in  which  he  took  up  his  task  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  his  own  admirable  piece 
of  criticism  in  his  review  of  Mitchell,  describing  the  difference 
between  the  Faithful,  the  Spirited,  and  the  True  translator; — 

*  The  Faithful  translator  renders  into  English  all  the  conversational 
phrases  according  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  form,  without  any 
reference  to  the  current  usage  which  had  affixed  to  them  an  arbitrary 
sens**,  and  approjwiated  them  to  a  particular  and  definite  purpose.  He 
retiiiiis  scrupulously  all  the  loc.il  and  iiersonal  iieculiarities,  and  in  the 
most  rapid  and  transient  allusions  thinks  it  his  duty  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  with  a  tedious  explanatory  note.  The  Spirited  trans¬ 
lator,  on  the  conti-ary,  employs  the  corresponding  modern  phrases ;  but 
he  is  apt  to  innigine  that  a  peculiar  liveliness  and  vivacity  may  be  im¬ 
parted  to  his  performance  by  the  employment  of  such  phrases  as  are 
]i.irticularly  connected  with  modem  manners;  and  if  at  anytime  he 
feels  more  than  usually  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry, 
he  thinks  he  cannot  in  any  way  escape  from  it  more  effectually  than 
by  adopting  the  slang  and  jargon  of  the  day.  The  peculiarities  of 
ancient  times  he  endeavours  to  represent  by  substituting  in  their  place 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  time  and  nation.' 

‘  Bacchus,  he  says,  by  way  of  illustration,  tells  the  contending  bards 
in  the  “  Frogs  ”  that  (literally)  it  ill  beseems 

“  Illustrious  bards  to  scold  like  bakers’  wives.” 
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‘  And  so,  accordingly,’  he’procecds,  ‘  the  Faithful  translator  will  render 
it,  with  the  addition  of  a  note,  in  which  he  makes  it  clear,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  various  learned  authorities,  that  the  bakers’  wives  in  Athens 
were  addicted  to  scolding  above  their  fellows.  Not  so  the  Spirited 
translator  :  he  looks  for  a  modem  peculiarity  to  countervail  the  ancient, 
and  puts  boldly  “  to  scold  like  oyster  wenches.” 

‘  But  he,  the  faithful  and  the  True  translator,  such  as  we  conceive 
him,  proceeding  upon  the  philosophic  principles  above  mentioned,  and 
revolving  in  his  mind  those  characteristics  which  (from  the  necessary 
order  of  sublunary  things)  must  inseparably  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
inferior  traffic  in  a  place  of  open  competition.  .  .  .  will  infer  a  priori 
.  .  .  that  the  race  of  market  scolds  is  a  permanent  and  imperishable 
species.  Emboldened  by  this  discovery,  he  proceeds  to  resolve  the 
variety  into  the  species ;  he  ventures  to  translate  “  hucksters,”  or  “  market 
women,”  according  as  may  suit  the  verse.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  177.) 

Undoubtedly  Aristophanes  has  been  fortunate  In  his  English 
translators,  to  whichever  of  these  three  varieties  they  may  be¬ 
long,  There  is  something  in  his  tone  of  ‘  rollicking  ’  humour 
which  seems  especially  to  suit  our  popular  taste.  Cumber¬ 
land’s  version  of  the  dialogue  portion  of  the  ‘  Clouds  ’  is  to 
our  mind  a  masteqiiece  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  on  the  Chorus. 
Mitchell  supplied  this  want  in  those  four  plays  which  he 
attempted.  But  he  did  not  attempt  more  than  a  fragmentary 
translation.  His  variety  of  versification,  and  his  sense  of  the 
comic  and  burlesque,  were  almost  equal  to  those  possessed  by 
Mr.  Frere  himself,  whom  he  evidently  inspired  to  follow  him. 
Nay,  we  w’ill  venture  on  the  heresy  of  suggesting  that  portions 
of  Mitchell  are  better  than  portions  of  his  successor,  and  that 
in  the  very  qualities  in  which  the  latter  shone.  Take  the  two 
following  specimens  :  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself ;  but, 
for  our  owTi  part,  we  timidly  pronounce  for  Mitchell ; — 

‘  From  the  “  Achamenses." 

I  ‘  O  for  a  muse  of  fire. 

Of  true  Achamian  breed  ! 

A  muse  that  might  some  strain  inspire, 

Brightness,  tone,  and  voice  supplying. 

Like  sparks  which,  when  our  fish  are  frying, 

The  windy  breaths  of  bellows  raise 
From  forth  the  stiirdy  holmoak’s  blaze. 

What  time,  our  cravings  to  supply. 

Some  sift  the  meal,  and  some  the  Thasian  mixture  try.’ 

Mitchell. 

*  Muse  of  old. 

Manly  times, 

Strike  the  bold 
Hearty  rhymes, 
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New  revived, 

Finn,  energetic 
Music  of  Achamia : 

Choleric,  fiery,  quick 
As  the  sparkle 
From  the  charcoal 
Of  the  native  evergreen 
Knotted  oak 
In  the  smoke 

Shows  his  active  fiery  spleen, 

Whilst  beside 
Stands  the  dish 
Full  of  fish 

Ready  to  be  fried.’ — Frere. 

‘  From  the  “  Knights." 

*  Where’s  the  officer  at  audit  but  has  felt  your  cursed  gripe. 

Squeez’d  and  tried  with  nice  discernment,  whether  yet  the  Avretch  be 

ripe. 

Like  the  men  our  figs  Avho  gather,  you  are  skilful  to  discern 
Which  is  green  and  Avhich  is  ripe,  and  Avhich  is  just  upon  the  turn. 

Is  there  one  Avell  pursed  among  us,  lamblike  in  his  heart  and  life. 
Link’d  and  Avedded  to  retirement,  hating  business,  hating  strife  ? 

Soon  your  greedy  eye’s  upon  him,  Avhen  his  mind  is  least  at  home. 
Room  and  place,  from  furthest  Thrace,  at  your  bidding  he  must  come. 
Foot  and  hand  are  straight  upon  him,  neck  and  shoulder  in  your  grip, 
To  the  ground  anon  he’s  throAvn,  and  you  smite  him  on  tlie  hip.’ 

Mitchell. 

*  You  that  ere  the  figs  are  gathered,  pilfer  Avith  a  priAry  twitch 
Fat  delinquents  and  defaulters,  pulpy,  luscious,  plump,  and  rich. 
Pinching,  fingering,  and  pulling,  tampering,  selecting,  culling, 

I  With  a  wise  survey  discerning,  which  are  green  and  Avhich  are  turning, 
Wliich  are  ripe  for  accusation,  forfeiture,  and  confiscation. 

Him  besides,  the  Avealthy  man,  retired  upon  an  easy  rent. 

Hating  and  avoiding  party,  noble-minded,  indolent. 

Fearful  of  official  snares,  intrigues,  and  intricate  affairs. 

Him  yoAi  mark ;  you  fix  and  hook  him,  while  he’s  gaping  unawares. 
At  a  fling,  at  once  you  bring  him  hither  from  the  Chersonese, 

DoAvn  you  cast  him,  roast  and  baste  him,  and  devour  him  at  your  ease.’ 

Frere. 

These,  however,  are  selected  specimens.  Take  the  whole 
work  together,  and  the  superiority  of  Frere  is  manifest  enough. 
The  rendering  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  Greek  rant,  satire, 
buffoonery,  picturesqueuess,  into  a  language  so  different  as  our 
own  and  yet  AA'ith  poAvers  so  extremely  analogous,  is  a  tour  de 
force  unsurpassed  perhaps  in  literature. 

But  in  this,  as  in  most  of  his  other  performances,  it  was  Mr. 
Frere’s  destiny  to  find  ‘  fit  audience  but  few  ;  ’  to  please  the 
scholarlike,  but  not  to  attain  that  popularity  of  which  he  was 
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])erhaps  desirous  under  his  assumed  indifference,  but  which  he 
never  Avould  take  the  trouble  to  win.  After  all — be  it  said 
with  reverence — Aristojdiancs,  except  to  boy-students,  is  some¬ 
what  tiresome.  The  satire  is  admirable,  and  much  of  it  apj)lics 
to  all  times ;  but  much  of  it  has  also  ceased  to  interest.  And 
wliat  is  not  satire  is  for  the  most  i>art  burlesque  of  the  broadest 
character  ;  capital  iu  passages,  wearisome  in  long  five-act  plsiys. 

‘  It  has  lieen  discovered  elsewhere  (says  Frere  himself, 

‘  quaintly  but  truly)  of  the  Aristophanic  or  ancient  comedy, 

‘  that  it  is  essentially  a  grave,  humorous,  imjwssible,  great  lie, 

‘  related  Avith  au  accurate  mimicry  of  the  language  and  man- 
‘  ners  of  the  persons  introtluced.’  Fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
verses  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  ‘  great  lie,’  are  too  much 
for  a  j)atience  calculated  for  modern — at  least  for  English 
Avear.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  understand  hoAv  an  audience 
could  have  sat  contentedly,  for  many  nights,  on  seats  carved 
in  Pentclican  limestone,  through  the  endless  and  monotonous 
Avrangling  of  ('Icon  and  the  Sausage-seller,  or  the  equally  pro¬ 
lix  tit-for-tat  of  the  contending  dramatists  in  the  ‘  Frogs,’  Avere 
it  not  that  Ave  have  in  our  oavu  day  an  example  of  the  like 
kind  in  the  AAonderful  longsuffering  Avith  which  the  French 
Avill  endure,  and  seem  to  admire,  a  five-act  comedy  de  tnceurs. 
And  his  stock-characters,  Avhere  apparently  draAvn  on  purpose 
to  attract  the  sympathies  of  an  Athenian  populace,  arc,  to  our 
notions,  repulsive.  The  English  John  Bull  of  our  caricatures 
is  not  a  very  pleasing  representative  of  our  nation.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  John  Bull,  or  rather  the  John  Bull  of  the  Tory  ])ersua- 
sion  among  Athenians,  Avas  something  more  degraded.  By 
AA’hatever  name  called — Dicaiopolis  in  the  ‘  Acharnians,’  Demus 
in  the  ‘  Knights,’  Strepsiades  in  the  ‘  Clouds,’  Trygacus  in  the 
‘Frogs’ — he  is  ahvays  the  same  individual:  elderly,  coarse, 
sensual — his  soul  dev«»ted  to  tunnies  and  eels,  cheesecakes  and 
jars  of  Avine,  and  half-drunken  attentions  to  his  neighbours’ 
pretty  female  slaves.  Such  a  character  may  be  amusing 
enough  in  a  sketch,  but  one  may  perhaps  think — only,  as  King 
(ieorge  III.  said,  Avhen  suggesting  that  there  Avas  -nonsense  in 
Shakspeare,  one  does  not  dare  to  say  so— that  the  uniformity 
of  this  model  personage  betrays  some  poverty  of  invention. 
But  it  is  a  sup|)08ition  Avhich  other  characteristics  of  the  old  ' 
comedy  seem  to  confinn,  that  jKiet  and  audience  were  really 
a  kind  of  joint-stock  company;  that,  as  in  the  analogous 
instance  of  the  Italian  Commedia  dell’  Arte,  certain  Avell- 
knoAvn  and  jAopular  personifications  Avere  brought  forward  as 
central  figures  round  Avhich  the  machinery  of  the  drama  Avas 
to  revolve,  and  that  the  author  dared  not,  under  pain  of  cri- 
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tlcal  condemnation  from  the  benches,  depart  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  conventional  type. 

Of  Mr.  Frere’s  other  fragments  of  translation  contained  in 
these  volumes,  many  possess  merit ;  but  that  of  ‘  Theognis,’  his 
only  complete  work  of  this  kind,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
curious  pains  which  he  bestowed  in  clothing  dry  bones  with 
imaginary  flesh  and  blood;  in  compiling,  not  only  a  critical 
essay,  but  a  romantic  biography,  out  of  the  surviving  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  respectable  but  prosy  poet  of  remote  antiquity,  the 
Martin  Tupper  of  the  sixth  century  B.c. 

‘  He  was  nearly  the  last  of  his  class  in  time,  and  far  from  being  the 
first  in  point  of  poetical  merit.  .  .  .  The  style  is,  in  fact,  what,  according 
to  modern  notions  of  poetic  language,  Avould  be  characterised  as  pro¬ 
saic,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  the  expressions  and  phrases  of  ordinary 
speech  ;  never  in  any  respect  vulgar,  but  wholly  without  ornament,  or 
the  affectation  of  ornament :  it  has  no  pretension  to  bejvuty,  nor 
attempts  at  the  sublime ;  and  its  title  to  the  name  of  poetry  must 
perhaps  be  rested  on  the  correctness  of  its  metre.’ 

It  is  evidently  one  of  the  tokens  of  Mr.  Frere’s  character¬ 
istic  oddity  that,  with  his  metrical  instincts  and  powers  of 
language,  and  his  vast  stores  of  both  ancient  and  foreign 
literature  to  draw  upon,  he  should  have  devoted  thus  much  of 
time  and  labour  to  a  task  which  w'ould  seem  so  unattractive, 
and  was  certainly  so  obscure. 

"We  have  shown  perhaps  cause  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  why  Mr.  Frere  should  never  have  been  a  favourite 
author  Avith  the  multitude,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  becomS  so. 
But  we  shall  have  failed  entirely  in  our  object,  if  we  have 
not  also  given  reason  for  the  opinion  that  he  just  failed  of 
being  much  more  than  a  popular  Avriter — an  eminent  one ;  that 
he  Avas  singularly  original  in  conception,  singularly  elegant 
and  refined  in  execution,  but  exercised  these  qualities — so  fate 
or  his  perversity  Avilled  it — on  small  subjects  and  in  an  in¬ 
effective  manner.  Had  he,  like  his  contemporaries  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Giffl)rd,  been  throAvn  on  the  London  literary 
labour-market  early  in  life,  with  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  man.  As  it  was,  he  fulfilled 
the  career  of  a  thorough  English  gentleman  of  the  literary 
type,  joining  a  semi-satirical  playfulness  of  manner  to  Avarm 
sympathies  Avith  the  good  and  right,  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  utter  indifference  to  vulgar  objects  of  appetite.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  such  men  as  he  Avas  recalled  to  public 
attention  by  the  publication  of  their  remains,  although  their 
number  is  small,  and  that  of  those  who  appreciate  them  rela¬ 
tively  smaller  still. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 
"Written  by  Himself.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don:  1871. 

Tt  was  Lord  Brougham’s  expressed  desire  in  his  ninetieth 
“*■  year  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  correcting  ‘  mistakes  in 
‘  dates  or  in  proper  names,’  the  narrative  of  his  ‘  Life  and 
‘  Times  ’  should  be  printed  as  he  had  written  it ;  and  this  in¬ 
junction  has  been  so  strictly  obeyed  that  gross  and  palpable 
errors  have  been  left  uncorrected.  The  looseness  and  inac¬ 
curacy  of  many  important  passages  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
failure  of  memory  at  the  advanced  age  when  Lord  Brougham 
began  to  ^vrite  the  history  of  his  distinguished  life.  The 
memoir  begins  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  childhood,  written 
by  his  mother  in  the  year  1826  ;  and  he  mentions  among 
the  earliest  of  his  own  recollections  that  he  heard  his  grand¬ 
mother,  then  about  ninety  years  of  age,  relate  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  as  they  had 
been  told  her  by  an  eyewitness  who  stood  oiiposite  to  White¬ 
hall  and  saw  the  King  come  out  upon  the  scaffold.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  referred  to  are  not  detailed  ;  nor  can  we  regret  the 
omission,  since  it  is  probable  that  every  particle  of  truth  would 
have  evai)orated  in  the  process  of  transmission  through  three 
persons  in  extreme  old  age. 

Henry  Brougham  was  the  heir  of  a  good  Border  family, 
which  had  been  settled  at  Brougham  in  Westmoreland  since 
the  Conquest.  His  father,  of  whom  he  makes  only  a  passing 
mention,  was  probably  therefore  not  distinguish^  from  his 
many  ancestors,  none  of  whom,  he  says,  ‘  w'ere  remarkable  for 
‘  anything.’  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  engaged  to  his  cousin 
Mary  Whelpdale,  who  died  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
the  marriage ;  and  he  subsequently  married  Eleanor  Syme,  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  of  which  union  Henry 
Brougham  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1778.  On  this  event  he  speculates,  oddly  enough,  that  if  he 
had  been  the  son  of  the  Saxon  girl,  Mary  Whelpdale,  he 
should  have  remained  in  the  respectable  mediocrity  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  that  his  distinction  was  owing  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  Celtic  blood  which  his  mother  brought  from  the  clans  of 
Struan  and  Kinloch  Moidart.  To  his  mother’s  family,  indeed, 
he  is  unbounded  in  acknowledgment.  To  his  maternal  grand¬ 
mother,  he  says, 

‘  I  owe  all  my  success  in  life.  .  .  .  She  instilled  into  me  from  my 
cradle  the  strongest  desire  for  information,  and  the  first  principles  of 
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that  persevering  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge 
which,  more  than  any  natural  talents  I  may  possess,  has  enabled  me  to 
stick  to  and  accomplish,  how  far  successfully  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
every  task  I  ever  undertook.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  11.) 

Farther  on,  he  records  with  more  precision  the  benefits  which 
he  derived  from  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Robertson :  — 

‘  It  was  an  inestimable  advantage  to  my  studies  at  all  times  that 
they  were  directed  by  my  great  kinsman  the  Principal,  after  the  first 
impulses  they  had  received  from  my  grandmother.  .  .  .  He  always 
recommended  translation,  as  tending  to  form  the  style  by  giving  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  force  of  expression,  and  obliging  us  to  mark 
and  estimate  the  shades  of  difiference  between  words  in  phrases  in  the 
two  languages,  and  to  find,  by  selecting  the  terms,  or  turning  the 
idiom,  the  expression  required  for  a  given  meaning ;  whereas  when 
composing  originally,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  in  order  to  suit  the 
diction  that  most  easily  presents  itself,  of  which  the  influence  by 
rhymes,  and  moulding  the  sense,  as  well  as  suggesting  it,  is  a  familiar 
example.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  1C.) 

The  practice  of  translation  thus  wisely  recommended  seems  to 
have  been  diligently  followed  by  the  young  student,  insomuch 
that  he  gives  as  a  specimen  of  his  attainments  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  a  talc  entitled  ‘  Memnon,  or  Human  Wisdom,’  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  spirited  translation  of  a  well-known  conte  of 
Voltaire’s.  It  is  of  course  no  reflection  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  venerable  autobiographer  that  at  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  he  should  have  quoted  the  paper  as  an 
original  composition,  but  the  fact  might  have  been  noticed  by 
the  editor  of  these  pa])ers. 

The  best  part  of  his  education  being  thus  happily  super¬ 
intended,  the  boy’s  ordinary  studies  were  not  neglected.  At 
seven  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute,  as  we  have  shown 
in  a  preceding  page  of  this  Number.  There  he  remained  six 
years,  going  out  as  dux  or  head  of  the  class  and  school,  although 
he  had  been  absent  nearly  a  year  from  illness.  After  leaving 
the  High  School,  he  remained  fourteen  months  at  home  with  a 
private  tutor.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the 
College,  where  he  began  a  course  of  mathematics  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Playfair,  and  one  of  natural  philosophy  under  Dr. 
Black.  These  great  masters  of  science  soon  perceived  the 
extraordinary  capacity  of  their  pupil,  and  under  their  tuition 
he  attained  such  proficiency  that  several  of  his  papers  -were 
thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Trans- 
‘  actions.’  In  one  paper,  written  in  1795,  he  had  inserted  a 
note  containing  a  discovery  of  the  principle  of  photography ; 
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but  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  considering  that  the 
subject  referred  more  to  art  than  to  science,  unfortunately 
omitte<l  the  passage.  So  early  as  1792,  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  young  Brougham  founded  a  debating 
club  called  the  Juvenile  Literary  Society.  Horner,  Henry 
Mackenzie  (afterwards  Lord  Mackenzie),  Forbes  (afterwards 
Lord  Medwyn),  and  other  youths  distinguished  in  after  life 
were  among  the  members.  Thence  he  became,  in  1797,  a 
member  of  the  more  celebrated  Speculative  Society,  which 
comprised  Murray,  IMoncreitf,  Miller,  Loch,  Adam,  Cockburu, 
Jardine,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  and  the 
two  Grants  (Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  Robert)  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  In  1799  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Western  Islands, 
and  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia.  These  travels  are  related 
at  somewhat  disproportionate  length  in  his  IMemoir. 

In  1800,  Brougham  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar ;  and 
from  this  event  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  long 
and  brilliant  career.  He  adopted  the  jirofession  of  the  law 
with  great  reluctance,  and  seems  to  have  bestowed  less  time 
on  his  legal  studies  than  on  any  other  of  the  numerous  branches 
of  learning  which  he  affected.  Literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He  was  employed 
during  the  greater  part  of  1801  and  1802  in  preparing  his 
work  on  ‘  Colonial  Policy,’  in  attending  the  debates  of  the 
Speculative  Society,  and  in  arranging  with  Sydney  Smith, 
Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  others,  the  establishment  of  the  ‘  Edin- 
‘  burgh  Review.’  Smith’s  account  of  this  event  is  well  known ; 
and,  though  Brougham  asserts  that  ‘  nothing  can  be  more 
‘  imaginary  than  nearly  the  whole  ’  of  it,  he  himself  subse¬ 
quently  confirms  its  accuracy  in  every  important  particular. 
The  idea  originated  with  Smith  ;  the  plan  was  laid  in  Jeffrey’s 
lodging  up  three  pair  of  stairs  ;  and  the  first  number,  which 
appeared  in  October  1802,  was  edited  by  Smith.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Smith’s  energy  and  perseverance,  the  enterprise  would 
have  fallen  through.  Jeffrey  was  full  of  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  would  have  cancelled  the  agreement  with  Constable 
the  bookseller.  Brougham  himself,  before  the  first  publica¬ 
tion,  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it,  and  was 
with  difficidty  brought  back.  Early  in  1803,  Sydney  Smith 
went  to  England,  and  the  management  of  the  new  journal,  the 
success  of  which  seemed  to  be  already  assured,  was  undertaken 
by  Jeffrey: — 

*  The  tone  it  took  from  the  first,’  says  Lord  Brougham,  with  perfect 
truth,  ‘  was  manly  and  independent.  When  it  bec.ame  as  much  poli¬ 
tical  as  literarj',  its  attitude  was  upright  and  fearless;  not  a  single 
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contributor  ever  hesitated  between  the  outspoken  expression  of  his 
opinions  and  the  consequences  tliey  might  entail  on  his  success  in  lile, 
whether  at  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  senate. 

‘  'I he  great  importance  of  the  lleview  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
recollecting  the  state  of  tilings  at  the  time  Smith’s  bold  and  sagacious 
idea  was  started.  Protection  reigned  triumphant;  Parliamentary 
representation  in  Scotland  had  scarcely  an  existence ;  the  Catholics 
were  unemancipated ;  the  Test  Acts  unrepealed  ;  men  W'ere  hung  for 
stealing  a  few  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house ;  no  counsel  allowed  to  a 
prisoner  accused  of  a  capital  offence ;  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
tolerated ;  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age,  jobbery  and  corrup¬ 
tion.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

Under  circumstances  such  as  are  thus  noted,  three  or  four 
joung  men,  who  had  their  fortunes  to  make,  deliberately  chose 
the  path  which  then,  and  for  many  long  years  afterwards,  led 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  wealth  and  honours ;  and  they  chose 
it,  not  in  London,  where  they  might  have  hoped  to  attract 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  in  this 
city,  which  was  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  stronghold  of 
political  prejudice  and  Tory  influence.  Not  content  with 
waging  a  political  warfare  which,  in  the  prevailing  state  of 
public  opinion,  was  apparently  hopeless,  and,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  their  personal  interests,  ruinous,  they  als»i  attacked  with 
no  less  vehemence,  and  with  more  immediate  success,  the  doc¬ 
trinal  and  literary  heresies  of  the  age.  The  first  twenty  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Review  were  written  chiefly  by  Brougham,  .JefiTrey, 
Horner,  and  Smith ;  a  list  of  upwards  of  sixty  out  of  the 
hundred  and  one  articles  composing  the  first  four  numbers  is 
drawn  out  by  Lord  Brougham  as  the  contributions  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  triumvirate  associated  Avith  him.  Three  editions 
of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Review  were  rapidly  sold,  and 
*  large  permanent  circulation  was  established. 

‘  The  first  effect  of  cur  Eeview,’  said  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  absolutely 
independent  of  the  trade,  and  of  any  party  in  the  country,  local  or 
general,  Avas  to  raise  the  character  and  to  increase  the  influence  of 
periodical  criticism.  The  purpose  to  Avhich  this  influence  was  devoted 
Avas  the  promotion  of  sound  and  liberal  opinions  upon  all  (luestions  in 
Church  and  State,  leaving  the  doctrines  of  religion  untouched,  and 
assuming  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  Constitution  as  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent,  the  frame  of  our  (lovemment  only  being  subject  to  decorous 
and  temperate  comment  or  discussion.  The  severity  of  the  criticism 
on  books  and  their  autliors  Avas  much,  and  often  justly,  complained  of; 
but  no  one  could  accuse  it  of  personal  malice,  or  .any  sinister  motives.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  259.) 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  and  the  partial  admission  of 
the  Whigs  to  power,  after  an  absolute  exclusion  for  twenty- 
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two  years,  opened  to  Brougham,  then  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  an  introduction  to  public  life.  The  new  Government, 
following  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Portugal  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the 
Peninsula  by  Bonaparte.  A  special  mission,  consisting  of 
Lord  Eosslyn,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  General  Simcoe,  the 
naval  and  military  commanders  of  the  expedition,  proceeded 
to  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Of  this  Commission  Brougham  was 
appointed  Secretary ;  but  in  reality,  he  says,  he  performed 
the  functions  of  a  fourth  Commissioner.  The  opportunity 
which  the  young  aspirant  thus  enjoyed  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  great  seaman  and  sagacious  statesman  whose  name 
stood  second  in  the  Commission,  was  eagerly  improved.  He 
relates  many  instances  of  the  clear  judgment  and  prompt 
decision  which  distinguished  Lord  St.  Vincent  from  ordinary 
commanders.  One  of  the  least  known  of  these  anecdotes  refers 
to  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent : — 

‘  Intelligence  was  brought  overland  to  Lisbon,  where  he  lay  with 
his  fleet,  that  from  clear  indications  the  Spanish  fleet  was  immediately 
to  sail.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  instantly  got  ready  ;  and  when  his 
captains,  who  were  assembled,  said  that  under  five  or  six  day^s  this 
could  not  be  done,  he  said  it  must  be  done  in  six  hours,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  a  moment  longer.  They  were  in  great  consternation,  but 
they  knew  their  man,  and  that  the  fleet  must  be  put  to  sea  in  the  time 
specified.  It  did  so ;  and  the  victory  was  gained  with  less  than  half  the 
enemy’s  force.  A  day  or  two  later  and  the  Spanish  fleet  would  have 
escaped  them,  raised  the  blockade  of  Brest,  swept  the  Channel,  and  led 
to  the  invasion  of  Ireland.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  543.) 

On  his  return  from  the  Lisbon  Mission  at  the  end  of  1806, 
Brougham  entered  earnestly  into  politics.  He  was  already- 
considered  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  of  the  time.  His 
work  on  Colonial  Policy,  and  his  share  in  this  Journal,  had 
founded  his  reputation.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  Whig  party  on  public  affairs.  Early-  in  1807, 
the  Coalition  Ministry  came  to  a  violent  end.  They  w-ere 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  a  measure  proposed  to  George  III. 
for  the  abolition  of  the  test  which  exclude  Catholics  from  the 
army  and  navy.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  its  very  existence 
was  at  stake,  and  when  every  expedient  for  filling  the  ranks 
had  been  resorted  to,  until  even  felons  had  been  i)ressed  into 
the  service,  men  w'ho  were  willing  and  able  to  fight  for  their 
ccxnmon  country  should  have  been  disqualified  by  their  belief 
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in  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  But  such  was  the  fact* 
and  on  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  the  policy  of  the  Court 
was  affirmed  by  a  vote  more  decisive  than  any  which  con¬ 
demned  the  worst  abuse  of  power,  or  supported  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  free  constitution.  The  majority  obtained  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Eldon  was  larger  than  that  which  dis¬ 
placed  the  Coalition  of  1784;  larger  than  that  which  carried 
the  Reform  of  1831.  The  Whigs  were  again  banished  from 
power  for  a  farther  period  of  twenty  years ;  but  their  short 
tenure  of  ofiice  had  not  discredited  them.  They  had  carried,  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  some  mse  and  useful  measures. 
They  had  completed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  so  long  paltered  with;  and,  though  their  war 
policy  had  not  been  more  successful  than  that  of  their  great 
predecessor,  they  had  provided  for  future  operations  by  a 
sound  system  of  finance,  and  by  a  plan  of  limited  enlistment 
which  at  once  recruited  the  army,  and  maintained  its  efficiency 
during  the  long  protracted  war. 

In  the  year  1808,  a  marked  tribute  was  paid  to  the  rising 
eminence  of  Brougham,  by  the  Tory  rulers,  after  their  fashion, 
in  opposing  his  call  to  the  English  bar.  He  had  applied  for  a 
special  call  in  July  in  order  to  enable  him  to  join  the  ensuing 
circuit.  The  Benchers  were  willing  to  accede  to  his  applica¬ 
tion,  but  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  came  down  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  him  by  a  single  vote.  The  Tory 
Ministry  of  those  days  never  neglected  any  opportunity  of 
inflicting  injury  and  annoyance,  however  small,  upon  a  poli¬ 
tical  opponent ;  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  thought 
it  worth  while  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  deprive  Brougham  of 
the  emoluments  of  a  single  circuit.  He  was  called  in  the 
ordinary  course  in  Michaelmas  Term,  and  soon  obtained  a 
fair  share  of  business.  He  continued  to  express,  however,  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  the  profession ;  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  acquired  qualifications  were  very  slender ;  he 
had  never  seen  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius  until  he  joined  the  circuit, 
and  his  legal  studies  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  advanced  much 
beyond  the  point  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  admission  to  the 
Scotch  bar  eight  years  previously.  But  such  was  his  confidence 
in  his  talents  and  address  that  he  had  not  the  least  misgiving  as 
to  success.  He  fully  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
political  or  literary  pursuits  with  progress  at  the  English 
bar ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  renounce  either  politics  or 
literature.  Yet  with  these  occupations,  and  without  legal  ac¬ 
quirements,  he  plunged  into  the  profession  with  the  hope  of 
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addressing  the  first  English  jury  that  he  saw.*  This  auda¬ 
cious  hoj^e  seems  to  have  been  substantially  fulfilled,  for,  in 
his  first  term,  we  find  him  referring  to  an  important  point 
which  he  had  to  argue  at  the  Cockpit ;  and,  a  few  days  later, 
he  writes  to  Lord  Grey  in  ‘  a  moment  of  respite  from  John 
‘  Doe  and  Richard  Roc.’  Certainly  no  man  ever  started  for 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  wdth  a  more 
scanty  fund  of  legal  knowledge.  All  he  ever  knew  of  law 
was  literally  picked  up  on  the  road. 

We  pass  to  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  public  man — 
his  entrance  into  Parliament.  Towards  the  end  of  180y, 
Brougham  received  an  intimation  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this 
offer  in  prospect,  he  took  counsel  with  his  friend  Lord  Rosslyu, 
who  wrote  a  long  and  very  sensible  letter  on  the  subject, 
advising  him  to  take  the  course  which  he  had  no  doubt  long 
since  determined  upon,  namely,  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  entering  Parliament.  Accordingly  in  the  first 
week  of  the  session  of  1810,  Brougham  was  returned  for 
Camelford,  one  of  those  convenient  inlets  through  which  a 
man  of  education  and  ability,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  a  provincial  capitalist,  could  then  obtain  an  introduction 
to  public  life  without  passing  under  the  yoke  of  teetotallers, 
nonconfonnists,  partisans  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  like. 

Brougham’s  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
support  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s  motion  of  censure  on  Lord  Cha¬ 
tham,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
for  having  made  a  private  report  of  that  expedition  to  the 
King.  He  quotes  a  letter  from  Horner  to  Mrs.  Brougham, 
announcing  the  success  of  the  first  essay,  ujwn  which  it  is  the 
common  belief  that  the  fate  of  the  parliamentary  orator  depends, 
iut  the  truth  is  that  firet  speeches,  though  by  the  comity  of 
Parliament  they  are  usually  well  received,  seldom  afford  any 
criterion  from  which  the  future  position  of  the  orator  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  instances  are  rare  in  which  a  man  who  has  made 
a  good  first  speech  has  maintained  his  ground  ;  it  has  far  more 
frequently  happened  that  the  greatest  Parliamentary  reputa¬ 
tions  have  proceeded  from  small  and  unpromising  beginnings. 
Hardly  a  session  j)asses  without  witnessing  the  failure  of  men 
of  varied  ability  and  acquirement ;  and  it  is  an  exceptional  case 
when  a  gentleman  famed  for  eloquence  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
platform  makes  good  his  claim  before  the  infallible  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  is  a  secret  in  parliamentary 
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success,  it  has  not  yet  been  diseovered,  though  many  solutions 
of  the  mystery  have  been  proposed.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  lay  down  any  rule  which  shall  be  of  universal  application. 
If  you  counsel  the  young  aspirant  to  speak  seldom,  and  only 
»)n  those  questions  he  understands,  you  are  reminded  of  Mr. 
Fox,  who  made  himself  the  first  debater  Parliament  has  ever 
known,  by  speaking  every  night  upon  every  subject.  If  you 
warn  him  against  flights  of  oratory,  you  arc  told  of  Chatham, 
of  Burke,  of  (jrattan,  and  Shell.  The  truth  is,  that  the  tact 
and  instinct  of  the  speaker  are  of  far  more  value  than  any  re¬ 
ceipt  for  j)arliainentary  success  which  can  be  prescribed. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Brougham,  of  all  men,  condemning 
‘  the  great  evils  attending  our  |)olitical  system,  at  least  in  its 
‘  administration — the  conferring  all  the  important  offices  in  the 
*■  State  on  persons  who  possess  the  debating  power.’  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  country  is  governed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  follows  that  the  principal  direction  of  affairs 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  can  influence  that  as¬ 
sembly  by  their  eloquence.  Before  the  Reform  Act,  when 
the  House  was  comparatively  a  close  corporation,  this  neces¬ 
sity  was  fully  recognised ;  but  since  the  representation  has 
been  placed  on  a  popular  basis,  it  is  im{)ossible  to  maintain 
any  man  in  high  office  who  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  ex- 
])oun(ling  and  defending  the  ix)licy  of  the  Government.  Public 
speaking  may  not  be  a  very  high  form  of  intellectual  deve¬ 
lopment,  but  it  commands  the  highest  value  in  a  free  Govern¬ 
ment  like  ours.  It  is  not,  indeed,  essential  that  an  English 
statesman  of  the  first  order  should  be  a  great  orator.  Few 
statesmen  have  at  different  periods  possessed  such  weight  in 
Parliament  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Althorj),  and  Sir  George 
Lewis;  none  of  these  eminent  persons  made  any  pretension 
to  oratory,  but  each  wielded  a  j)ower  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  which  consummate  orators  like  Brougham  have 
never  attained.  High  character,  singleness  of  purpose,  equa¬ 
nimity,  ami  knowledge  of  affairs  are  the  qualities  which  have 
always  exercised  the  greatest  authority  both  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  nation ;  and  when  these  qualities  have  been  associated, 
as  in  Mr.  Pitt,  with  lofty  eloquence,  they  are  supreme. 

Brougham  spoke  frequently  during  his  first  session,  and 
found  that  his  parliamentary  avocations  did  not  interfere  with 
his  progress  at  the  bar.  On  the  contrary,  the  line  which 
he  took  in  Parliament  assisted  him  in  that  branch  of  profes¬ 
sional  practice  for  which  he  Avas  peculiarly  fitted.  He  became 
extensively  employed  in  popular  causes,  and  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  flogging  in  the 
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army,  probably  led  to  his  being  retained  as  counsel  for  the 
Hunts  in  a  criminal  information  for  a  libellous  article  in  the 
*  Examiner,’  copied  from  the  ‘  Stamford  News,’  on  military 
punishments.  The  defendants  were  acquitted,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  Lord  Ellenborough  to  procure  a  convic¬ 
tion;  while  the  publisher  of  the  original  article  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper  was  found  guilty,  although  Brougham  went 
down  on  a  special  retainer  for  the  defence.  The  success  of 
the  prosecution  at  Lincoln  is  attributed  by  the  reporter  m  the 
‘  Annual  Register,’  and  no  doubt  correctly,  to  the  difference 
between  a  Westminster  and  a  Lincoln  jury.  The  provincial 
juries  were  generally  content  to  be  the  subservient  tools  of  the 
Government  in  their  efforts  to  stifle  the  press ;  but  since  the 
failure  of  the  famous  prosecutions  in  1794,  London  juries  could 
never  be  depended  upon  to  aid  hi  suppressing  that  freedom  of 
discussion,  which  court  lawyers  and  prerogative  judges  were 
wont  to  denounce  as  seditious  libel. 

In  1810-11,  the  final  recurrence  of  the  mental  derangement 
with  which  the  King  had  been  so  frequently  afflicted,  and  the 
immediate  prospect  of  a  regency  or  a  new  reign,  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  we  find  Lord  Grey,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  events,  offering,  and  Brougham 
accepting,  an  office  in  the  Administration  of  which  he  expected 
to  be  the  head.  They  little  thought  that  twenty  years  were 
still  to  elapse  before  that  event  should  take  place.  The  Whigs 
had  reason  to  expect,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  that 
on  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  either  as  regent  or 
as  king,  a  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  country  would  take 
place.  The  Coalition  JMinistry,  after  a  brief  term  of  office 
during  which  they  had  given  ample  earnest  of  a  great 
career,  had  been  recently  dismissed  upon  a  pretext  which  it 
was  shameful  for  any  rational  man  to  support.  They  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  Ministry  fi*om  which  the  ablest  members 
had  already  Avithdrawn,  leaving  only  a  residuum  Avhich  repre¬ 
sented  the  lowest  foim  of  bigotry  and  ignorance.  The  war  policy 
of  the  Percevals  and  Eldons  was  represented  by  the  Walcheren 
exi)edition,  by  the  abortive  campaign  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  by  the  adoption  in  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  worst  blunder  which  the  Whigs  had  made — the 
Orders  in  Council.  Of  their  domestic  jxdicy  no  intelligible  trace 
can  be  discovered,  except  that  which  Avas  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  Tory  predecessors,  of  repressing  public  opinion.  It 
seemed  hardly  too  much  to  expect  that  a  prince  Avhose  youth 
and  early  manhood  had  been  passed  in  the  liberal  school  of  poli¬ 
tics,  would  have  severed  himself  from  such  counsellors.  Some> 
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indeed,  were  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  Whigs  had  supported  the  Prince  through  good  and 
evil  fortune  would  meet  its  reward.  Such  men  as  these — and 
Lord  Grey  was  naturally  among  their  number — were  slow  to  be 
convinced,  notwithstanding  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was 
equally  incapable  of  remembering  a  benefit,  and  of  forgetting 
an  injury ;  who  w'as  false,  selfish,  pusillanimous,  and  tyran¬ 
nical.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Percevals,  the  Eldons,  and  the 
Hawkesburys — ministers  after  the  heart  of  George  III. — re¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  a  successor  who  could  not  plead  the 
bigotry  and  narrowness  of  soul  which  determined  the  choice  of 
his  father. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  disappointment  and  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  of  his  just  hope  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Brougham  addressed  himself  with 
additional  energy  to  his  political  and  professional  pursuits. 

Two  years  before,  he  had  acquired  distinction  by  arguing  as 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  on  behalf  of  the  traders  and 
manufacturers  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  against  the  Orders  in  Council.  It  is  difficult  at  this  ths- 
tance  of  time,  when  the  policy  of  the  country  is  in  a  great 
measure  shaped  by  free  commercial  princi[jles,  to  understand  its 
submission  for  a  moment  to  the  policy  of  these  Orders.  They 
originated  in  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  fulminated  at 
Berlin  in  1806  declaring  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
all  British  subjects,  wherever  found,  prisoners  of  war,  and  all 
British  goods,  wherever  taken,  lawful  prize.  The  Berlin  decree, 
so  far  as  it  prohibited  trade  ■with  England,  was  a  perfectly  legi¬ 
timate  war-measure,  if  it  could  have  been  enforced.  But  no 
Neutral  is  bound  to  respect  a  paper  blockade,  and  as  England 
was  in  possession  of  the  sea,  the  French  edict  was  a  mere 
brutum  fulmen  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  French  Empire. 

The  King’s  Government,  however,  instead  of  relying  with  silent 
dignity  on  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  contemn  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  Bonaparte,  descended  to  ansAver  bravado  by  bravado, 
and  courted  a  full  share  of  the  just  resentment  w'hich  the  Berlin 
decree  had  provoked  from  all  the  Neutral  Powers  by  reta¬ 
liating  the  policy  of  the  French  ruler.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  Coalition  Government  was  the  issue  of  the  Ortlers  in 
Council  in  reply  to  the  Berlin  decree — a  measure  dictatetl  more 
by  passion  than  by  policy,  and  the  execution  of  which  could 
have  no  other  result  than  the  infliction  of  a  serious  injury  on 
British  trade  as  well  as  on  that  of  every  commercial  country 
which  it  affected.  It  Avas  the  only  blot — a  serious  one  we  i 
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admit — on  an  administration  of  able  and  enlightened  men  ;  and 
it  was  the  one  measure  which  excited  the  envy  and  emulation 
of  their  successors. 

The  Berlin  decree,  answered  by  the  Orders  in  Council  and 
replied  to  by  the  Milan  decree,  well  nigh  crippled  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country,  and  led  to  a  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Government,  however,  persisted  in 
their  policy,  and  the  agitation  of  the  trading  classes  against 
the  Orders  continued  without  elfect  until  1812,  when  Brougham, 
being  then  in  Parliament,  succeeded  in  referring  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  inquiry  was  pressed  for- 
Avard  Avith  such  energy  and  determination  that  Brougham 
Avould  not  allow  it  to  be  adjourned  for  more  than  a  single  day 
even  by  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Avho  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Orders.  After 
a  struggle  of  some  Aveeks,  the  Government  gave  Avay,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  June  the  Orders  in  Council  Avere  repealed.  At 
the  distance  of  fifty  years  Lord  Brougham  refers  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  as  his  greatest  achievement.  ‘  It  Avas,’ 
he  says,  ‘  second  to  none  of  the  efforts  made  by  me,  and  not  alto- 
‘  gether  without  success,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my  fel- 
‘  loAv-men.  In  these  I  had  the  symjAathy  and  aid  of  others ;  but 
‘  in  the  biittle  agaixist  the  Orders  in  Council  I  fought  alone.’ 

The  sudden  death  of  Perceval  seemed  once  more  to  leave 
the  Avay  open  for  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  poAver.  The 
Tories  themselves  despaired.*  But  so  little  foresight  is  there 
in  public  affairs  that  the  event  battled  the  reasonable  calculations 
«)f  both  parties.  The  Tory  Administration  had  been  Aveakened 
by  the  secession  of  every  member  of  it  Avho  had  any  ])reten8iou 
to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  ))ublic  life.  The  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  had 
Avithdrawn;  and  Avhcn  a  stroke  of  fate  removed  Mr.  Perceval, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  materials  from  Avhich  a  Ministry  even 
after  the  old  pattern  could  be  formed.  Lord  Wellesley  Avas 
asked  to  make  the  attempt,  but,  after  a  decent  shoAV  of  compli¬ 
ance,  he  declined  the  task.  I^ord  Moira  was  then  empoAvered 
to  treat  Avith  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville;  but  this  negotia¬ 
tion  also  proved  abortive.  It  might  have  seemed  difficult  to 
])lace  a  man  of  less  mark  and  likelihood  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  than  Mr.  Perceval,  but  such  a  man  Avas  found  in 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  Avho  by  the  recent  death  of  his  father  had 

*  ‘  Whoever  comes  in  must  form  so  weak  a  Government  that  they 
cannot  List  a  month,  for  indeed  poor  Perceval  was  at  the  front  of  the 
precipice.’  {Malmesbury  Correspondence^  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 
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become  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Feeble  as  such  a  Ministry  was,  it 
seemed  destined  to  perish  in  its  birth ;  yet  supported  by  the 
splendid  military  successes  of  the  army  iu  the  Peninsula,  and 
by  the  commanding  position  England  had  assumed  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  it  attained  the  extreme  period  of  ministerial  lon¬ 
gevity.  Lord  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister  for  fifteen  years. 
The  great  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  lasted  for  seventeen 
ycai’S.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  Minister  for  twenty-one 
veal’s. 

The  services  which  Brougham  had  rendered  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country  were  promptly  acknowledged. 
He  received  votes  of  thanks  from  most  of  the  great  manutac- 
turing  towns.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  at  Glasgow 
for  a  testimonial  to  him.  He  was  invited  to  stand  for  Liverjiool 
at  the  approaching  general  election ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  seat  for  Camelford  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
having  sold  his  property  in  the  borough,  the  Liverpool  offer 
Avas  entertained  and  ultimately  accepted.  A  strong  desire  Avas 
expressed  by  many  of  the  leading  merchants  that  he  should  be 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  mission.  He  even  Avent  so  far  as  to  tender  his  services 
to  the  Government  in  that  capacity,  but  his  offer  Avas  politely 
evaded. 

Brougham  Avas  ill-advised  in  standing  for  Liverpool,  Avhich 
has  always  been  consistent  in  its  attachment  to  Toryism,  and 
Avhere  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
made  a  considerable  set-off'  against  his  recent  serA’ices  to  com¬ 
merce.  He  lost  the  election,  and  the  effect  of  this  failure  Avas  to 
keep  him  out  of  Parliament  for  three  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1812  Brougham  again  appeared  for  the  brothers  Hunt  of  the 
‘  Examiner,’  aa'Iio  Avere  prosecuted  in  an  ex-qfheio  information 
for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent.  The  ‘  Examiner  ’  AA  as  iu 
those  dark  days  one  of  the  very  fcAV  jounials  which  ventured 
to  question  the  infallibility  of  Eldon,  or  the  claim  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  be  considered  the  finest  gentleman  in 
Europe.  The  ‘  Examiner  ’  AA’as  therefore  closely  Avatched  by 
the  Attorney-General’s  detectives.  It  Avas  not  considered 
quite  safe  to  file  an  ex-officio  information  for  a  seditious  libel 
against  a  ncAvspaper  Avhich  argued  moderately  in  faA’our  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  or  Parliamentary  Reform ;  but  it  Avas 
at  his  peril  that  any  writer  in  the  public  press  overstepped 
the  boundaries  of  temperate  comment  upon  these  and  cognate 
subjects.  The  ‘  Examiner  ’  had  more  than  once  insinuated 
that  the  heir-api)arent,  though  Avaxing  old  and  fat,  had  not  de¬ 
parted  from  the  irregularities  of  his  youth,  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined  at  the  first  opportunity  that  a  signal  example  should  be 
made  of  the  licentious  print  -which  not  only  advocated  Reform, 
but  even  sought  to  bring  the  Regent  into  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  desired  opportunity 
had  occurred.  The  conductors  of  the  ‘  Examiner,’  provoked 
by  a  nauseous  eulogy  on  the  Regent  in  the  ‘  Morning  Post,’ 
describing  him  as  the  Glory  of  the  People,  the  Protector  of  the 
Arts,  the  Maecenas  of  the  Age,  the  Conqueror  of  Hearts,  the 
Exciter  of  Desire,  and  so  forth,  had  launched  into  an  invective 
against  this  transcendent  personage,  which  placed  them  outside 
the  i)ale  of  the  law.  They  said  that  the  Prince  ‘  was  a  violator 
‘  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  and  dis- 
‘  grace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers 
‘  and  demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a  century 
‘  -without  one  single  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
‘  or  the  respect  of  posterity.’  Now  it  might  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  plain  speaking  of  the  ‘  Examiner,’ 
every  word  of  which  was  true,  or  the  sycophantic  extravagancies 
of  the  ‘  Post,’  which  were  wholly  fictitious,  was  more  calculated 
to  bring  the  august  subject  of  such  comments  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  But  the  laAv-officers  of  the  Crown  and  their  supe¬ 
riors  had  no  doubt :  the  thirst  for  vengeance  against  the  Press 
overcame  every  consideration  of  prudence ;  and  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  |M)pular  journal  which  enabled  its 
advocate  ‘  to  fire  for  two  hours  very  close  and  hard  into  the 
‘  Prince — on  all  points,  public  and  ])rivate — and  in  such  a  -way 
‘  that  they  could  not  interrupt’  him.  The  most  offensive 
l)art  of  the  whole  exhibition  was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  Chief  Justice,  -who  in  every  political  pi-osecution 
exhibited  a  partiality  to  the  Crown,  hardly  exceeded  by  the 
most  shameless  prerogative  judges  of  the  worst  times.  In  his 
charge  to  the  jury  in  this  case,  the  judge,  not  content  with 
inveighing  against  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  proceeded  to 
excuse  the  royal  plaintiff,  whom  even  he  dared  not  defend  : — 

‘  There  were,’  he  said,  ‘  venial  circumstances  connected  with  that 
oftence  [adultery]  :  and  was  his  Royal  Highness  the  only  person  who 
had  done  the  like  ?  Let  us  look  back  upon  his  IVIajesty’s  reign,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  it  had  been  for  his  private  morality,  and  see  if  no  person 
was  ever  entrusted  by  him  who  had  inciured  a  similar  misfortune.  He 
chose  to  call  it  by  that  name ;  for  there  -were  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  crime  of  adultery  either  enormous  or  venial.’ 

He  then  tvent  on  to  drive  his  charge  home  : — 

‘  If,’  he"  added,  ‘  there  was  one  man  of  the  twelve  who,  pledging  only 
the  veracity  of  a  gentleman,  could  say  this  was  not  a  libel,  he  must 
remind  that  man  of  the  more  sacred  sanction  of  an  oath,  which  bound 
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him  to  administer  justice  according  to  that  law  by  which  he  prono\mced 
this  a  foul,  atrocious,  and  malignant  libel.’ 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  one  man  on  the  special  jury 
whose  feelings  of  ‘  veracity  as  a  gentleman  ’  could  not  im¬ 
mediately  reconcile  the  conflict  between  law  and  truth ;  but 
after  a  short  retirement,  he  yielded  to  his  less  scrupulous  col¬ 
leagues,  and  concurred  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in 
popular  causes.  Brougham  was  never  much  employed  in  the 
more  solid  and  important  branches  of  practice ;  and  we  find 
him  in  this  year  writing  to  Lord  Grey  as  if  he  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  retire  both  from  the  profession  and  public  life.  He 
complains  of  the  little  progress  he  had  made  in  the  profession 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  he  takes  the  ‘  most  gloomy  view 
‘  possible  ’  of  public  affairs : — 

‘  I  presume,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  Crown  never  was  so  entirely  freed 
from  an  Opposition  since  the  Revolution ;  and  with  all  the  honesty 
which  is  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  among  our  friends,  there 
is  one  thing  which  they  seem  unanimous  in  refusing,  and  that  is  to 
hold  together  in  a  compact  mass  against  the  Government.’ 

Brougham’s  mischance  at  Liverpool  could  have  been 
promptly  repaired  in  those  days  of  nomination-seats,  had  the 
party  shared  Lord  Grey’s  opinion  that  his  exclusion  from 
Parliament  was  *  an  irreparable  loss  both  to  his  friends  and 
‘  to  the  public.’  Romilly  and  Tierney,  who  had  been  thrown 
out  at  the  general  election,  were  soon  replaced  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  great  Whigs  were  not  ill-pleased  that  a  check 
should  be  administered  to  the  young  Northern  adventurer  who 
made  himself  so  conspicuous,  who  meddled  with  everything, 
and  was  not  at  all  deterred  by  diffidence  from  pushing  his 
way  to  the  front.  Brougham  himself  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  feeling  which  he  had  provoked,  for  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Lord  Grey  a  year  after  the  general  election,  he  speaks 
of  ‘the  pleasure  of  a  great  many  of  the  party  to  consider 
‘  or  affect  to  consider  me  “flung  overboard  to  lighten  the 
‘  “  ship.”  ’  The  existence  of  this  feeling,  however,  did  not  in 
the  least  abate  his  self-confidence,  for  in  the  same  letter  from 
w’hlch  we  have  quoted,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  adopting  more 
active  measures  in  Parliament  in  a  style  which  might  be 
adopted  by  the  leader  of  Opposition.  The  Catholic  question, 
— tithes,  impressment,  law  reform,  the  poor  laws — all  these 
he  thinks  should  be  brought  forward  immediately,  and  might  be 
carried  in  a  ‘  session  or  two.’  *  Most  of  the  measures  thus  indi- 
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cated  were  indeed  idtimately  carried,  but  after  a  long  series  of 
years,  some  of  them  with  infinite  diflSculty,  under  circumstances 
of  external  pressure,  and  some,  on  the  first  spring-tide  of  Re¬ 
form.  To  speak  of  them  as  practicable  in  1813,  in  a  close 
Parliament  guided  by  Castlereagh  and  Eldon,  was  sim[)ly 
childish.  Yet  Brougham  refers  to  them  as  mere  ‘  ordinary 
‘  measures  which  will  come  in  addition  to  the  usual  measures 
‘  of  opposition.’*  And  at  the  very  time  when  Brougham  m-ouIcI 
h.ave  persuaded  his  chief  that  abuses,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
could  be  swept  away  at  the  first  brush.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  AVliigs,  could  hardly,  by  all  the  force 
of  learning  and  authority,  prevail  with  the  Eldons  and  the 
Ellenboroughs  to  admit  of  the  smallest  relaxation  of  a  penal 
code  which  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  common  sense, 
unsurpassed  in  barbarous  and  wanton  cruelty. 

A  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Autobiography  is 
taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  rise  and  jirogress  of  tlie 
quarrel  between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — the 
interest  in  which  few  persons  would,  at  tliis  day,  desire  to 
revive.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  earlier  passages  of 
this  miserable  history,  and  shall  dwell  as  briefly  as  possible  on 
those  parts  of  it  inAvhich  Brougham  was  afterwards  prominently 
concerned. 

Peace  being  finally  concluded  by  the  overthrow  and  capture 
of  Napoleon,  the  grave  questions  of  domestic  policy  which 
had  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
during  the  war,  assumed  prominent  importance.  The  social 
and  political  state  of  the  country  was  rapidly  deteriorating. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  Tories  were  steadily  setting  their  faces 
against  any  reform  of  anything,  and,  on  the  other,  zealots  were 
clamouring  for  revolution,  the  sober  warnings  of  reason  anil 
moderation  were  unheeded.  Corn-laws  were  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  profits  gained  by  landowners  and 
farmers  through  the  war  ;  and  under  the  operation  of  a  jioor- 
law,  administered  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  lower  orders  in 
dependence,  the  mass  of  the  peo[)le  were  drifting  into  pauper¬ 
ism,  and  thus  property  Avas  endangered  by  the  short-sighted 
means  taken  for  its  preservation.  While  public  education  Avas 
refused,  lest  it  should  make  the  people  dangerous,  every 
aggression  on  property  Avas  punished  AA’ith  merciless  rigour ; 
any  Avriter  avIio  attempted  to  shoAv  that  stupid  and  selfish 
legislation  Avas  responsible  for  the  existence  of  Luddites, 
Avas  treated  as  a  seditious  libeller,  and  punished  Avith  heavy 
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fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  if  a  dozen  persons  assembled  in  a 
public  place  to  discuss  their  grievances,  it  was  lawful  either  to 
shoot  them  on  the  spot,  or  to  punish  them  as  convicts  of  the 
vilest  class.  But  we  should  hll  pages  were  we  to  enumerate 
the  many  outrages  on  common  right  and  common  sense  which 
in  those  days  were  extolled  by  lawgivers  and  administrators 
of  the  law  as  institutions  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country. 

At  this  juncture,  Brougham  regained  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Darlington,  who,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Grey  (but  not  until  after  the  seat  had  been 
refused  by  another  pcreon),  returned  him  for  the  close  borough 
of  Winchelsea.  The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  whom 
Brougham  had  frequently  put  forward  as  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  preference  to  Tierney,  left  it  open  to  himself  to 
aspire  to  that  post.  Indeed,  according  to  his  own  show’ing,  he 
assumed  the  leading  part  as  soon  as  he  re-entered  Parliament. 
He  organised  a  movement  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Income  Tax ;  and,  in  that  behalf,  renewed  the  tactics  which 
had  been  employed  against  the  Orders  in  Council.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  struggled  hai’d  to  keep  live  per 
cent.,  but  Bi’ougham  ovenvhelmed  him  with  petitions,  and 
speeches  on  every  petition.  He  kept  up  debates  on  the  subject 
every  day  from  four  o’clock  till  midnight ;  and  when,  after 
many  weeks  of  such  warfare,  a  whole  row  of  oppositionists  rose 
late  at  night  amidst  loud  cheers,  the  Government  thought  it 
time  to  give  way.  The  reformed  House  of  Commons  has  some 
experience  of  the  art  of  talking-out  a  disagreeable  question ; 
but  we  recollect  no  instance  of  its  having  been  practised  on  an 
organise<l  plan  which  could  be  maintained  night  after  night 
with  unabated  vigour.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  it 
was  throAvn  out  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven — an  event  which 
could  hardly  have  happened  in  an  assembly  constituted  as  the 
House  of  Commons  then  was,  had  not  the  members  been  voting 
on  a  question  in  which  the  majority  were  personally  and  imme¬ 
diately  interested.  Among  the  few  reforms  of  the  practice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  have  been  adopted  of  late  years, 
one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  rule  that  no  debate  shall  be  raised 
on  the  presentation  of  a  petition.  The  tactics  so  successfully 
employed  in  defeating  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Income  Tax 
can  never  be  repeated  ;  and  Lord  Brougham  himself  admits  that 
the  modern  pi’actice  is  on  the  whole  preferable.  The  defeat  of 
the  Income  Tax,  to  which  many  of  the  ordinary  supporters  of 
the  Government  contributed,  was  not  followed  up  by  other  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  Opposition  were  neither  numerous  nor  united. 
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The  old  "Whigs  were  not  prepared  to  accept  Brougham  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  ;  and  Brougham  was  jealous  of  the  Radical 
section  rising  into  importance  under  the  guidance  of  Burdett 
and  Hobhouse.  There  was,  again,  an  extreme  party  out  of 
doors,  headed  by  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  who  denounced  the 
moderation  of  Burdett  and  Hobhouse.  The  Manchester 
Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  of  1819,  and  the  indignation  to 
w'hich  it  gave  rise  throughout  the  country^,  seems  to  have 
frightened  the  Whigs  as  well  as  the  Tories.  While  the  latter 
were  urging  their  followers  to  rally  round  the  Government,  the 
former  were  only  intent  on  disavowing  the  Radicals.  Curiously 
enough,  we  find  in  the  Malmesbury  Correspondence  a  letter 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Secretary  at  War,  written  on  the 
eve  of  the  session,  urging  Lord  Fitzharris  to  attend  on  the 
first  day,  ‘  as  the  Opposition  will  muster  in  strength,’  and 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  the  friends  of  social  order  to 
display  ‘a  zeal  and  alacrity  in  some  measure  corresjwnding 
‘  nnth  the  activity  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
‘  our  institutions.’  On  the  same  day  Brougham  writes  to 
Lord  Grey,  exulting  over  the  failure  of  a  Radical  meeting  in 
Finsbury,  and  proposing  ‘  a  clear,  short,  and  firm  declaration 
‘  of  the  party,  separating  themselves  from  the  Radicals,  and 
‘  avomng  their  loyalty.’  The  Opposition  had,  in  fact,  greatly 
lowered  their  tone  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Fox.  There  was  no 
fear  now  that  the  leader  of  Opposition  would  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors,  or  that  a  great  Whig  peer  would  be 
dismissed  from  his  lieutenancy  for  drinking  the  toast  ‘  Our 
‘  Sovereign,  the  majesty  of  the  people.’  Lord  Grey,  Avho  had 
fought  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Fox  in  many  a  struggle  against 
power,  was  now  the  close  ally  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Treason  ’  and  *  Sedition  ’  Bills  of  1795,  of  which  Fox  had 
said  that  ‘  obedience  to  such  laws  was  a  question,  not  of  duty, 

‘  but  of  prudence.’  Brougham,  however,  though  vehement 
and  impulsive,  was  seldom  or  never  carried  into  extremes. 
He  was  a  Whig,  not  a  Radical.  He  was  eager  for  reform,  but 
he  was  averse  to  organic  change.  Hence  it  was  that  little  or 
no  co-operation  existed  between  the  Parliamentary  Opposition 
and  the  popular  malcontents ;  insomuch  that  we  find  one  of 
the  most  observant  members  of  the  Government,  in  the  letter 
above  quoted,  complaining  that  ‘  the  great  difficulty  which  the 
‘  Government  have  had  to  contend  Avith  since  the  peace,  has 
‘  been  the  apparent  coldness  of  its  well-wishers.’ 

The  death  of  the  King  in  1819  revived  the  unhappy  scan¬ 
dals  which  every  friend  of  the  monarchy  wished  to  remain 
at  rest.  Caroline,  now  Queen  Consort,  who  had  resided  in 
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various  parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  preceding  five  years, 
signified  her  intention  of  returning  to  this  country.  As  she 
had  quitted  England  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  Brougham,  her  ever-faithful,  and  generally  judicifras  coun¬ 
sellor,  so  she  insisted  on  returning,  contrary  to  the  same  advice. 
If  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct  while  she  was  living  in 
London  and  the  suburbs  rendered  it  difficult  to  baffle  the 
vigilant  malignity  of  her  foes,  the  reckless  levity,  to  use  the 
mildest  term,  of  her  behaviour  during  the  whole  of  her  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Continent,  made  her  defence  an  all  but  hopeless 
task.  A  Commission  had  been  sent  to  Milan  to  collect  fresh 
evidence  against  her ;  and  the  Princess,  beset  by  spies,  was  so 
much  harassed,  that  she  admitted  overtures  for  some  com¬ 
promise  of  her  rights,  by  which  she  might  be  freed  from 
further  annoyance.  While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress, 
the  King  died,  and  Caroline  was  advised  by  foolish  meddlers 
that  if  she  came  to  England  and  asserted  her  rights,  the 
people  w'ould  support  her,  and  she  might  make  her  oato 
terms.  Brougham,  accompanied  by  Lord  Hutchinson,  who 
was  authoiTsed  to  treat  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  the 
Government,  M'ent  to  St.  Omer  to  meet  her.  The  offer  was 
50,000/.  a  year,  on  condition  that  she  did  not  assume  the  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  England,  or  any  title  belonging  to  the 
royal  family ;  and  also  upon  condition  of  never  visiting  England. 
She  was  informed  of  the  alternative  of  this  offer  by  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Hutchinson : — 
‘  It  is  material  that  her  Majesty  should  know  confidentially, 
‘  that  if  she  shall  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  come  over  to  this 
‘  country,  there  must  then  be  an  end  to  all  negotiation  and 
‘  compromise.  The  decision,  I  may  say,  is  taken  to  proceed 
‘  against  her  as  soon  as  she  sets  her  foot  on  the  British  shores.’ 
These  harsh  and  humiliating  terms  were  peremptorily  rejected, 
and  her  Majesty  at  once  set  off  for  Calais.  On  her  arrival  in 
London,  the  Queen  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  a  City  alderman  (who,  together  with  the  boy 
Austin,  had  accompanied  her  from  St.  Omer),  no  person  of 
suitable  rank  offering  to  receive  her.  The  alderman,  however, 
represented  the  populace,  who  were  still  faithful  to  her  cause  ; 
and  Brougham  mentions  an  amusing  instance  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  testified  their  fidelity.  ‘  Sometimes,’  he  says,  ‘  the 
‘  ciy  was,  “  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Austin,  the  Queen’s  son  ” — 

*  thereby  assuming  her  to  have  been  convicted  of  the  treason 

*  of  which  the  inquiry  in  1806  had  acquitted  her.’  The  Go¬ 
vernment  were  prompt  in  their  proceedings.  The  day  after 
the  Queen’s  arrival.  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord 
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Castlercagh  in  tlie  Commons,  brought  down  a  message  from 
the  King,  accompanied  by  a  sealed  bag,  containing  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  case  against  the  Queen  was  supposed  to  be 
founded.  Fartlier  proceedings  were  delayed,  to  afford  time 
for  negotiations  with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  arrangement, 
which  the  leading  men  of  both  parties  were  equally  anxious  to 
effect.  The  1  louse  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Wilberforce, 
supported  by  Brougham  and  Denman,  the  accredited  advi8ei*s 
of  the  Queen,  voted  by  a  great  majority  an  Address  to  her 
Majesty,  exjiressing  regi’et  that  the  endeavours  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  had  hitherto  failed,  and  entreating  her 
Majesty  to  meet  the  advances  which  had  been  made  by  the 
(iovernment  in  a  conciliatory  spii-it.  With  this  request  the 
Queen  refused  to  comply,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Government  were  incompatible  with  her  dignity 
and  honour.  A  previous  attempt  to  come  to  terms  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  and  by  Brougham  and  Denman  on  the  part  of  the 
Qi.  'cn,  having  failed  for  want  of  powers,  no  further  effort  at 
aci  iinmodation  was  made  ;  and  the  Parliamentary  prosecution, 
to  which  the  Government  were  committed  in  the  event  of  no 
arrangement  being  maile,  was  accordingly  resumed. 

'I'he  proceedings  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
Report  of  a  Secret  Committee,  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
to  deprive  the  (Jueen  of  her  right  and  title,  and  to  dissolve 
her  marriage  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  was  read  a  first  time. 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  several  stages  of  this  painful  and 
odious  trial,  the  progress  and  particulars  of  which  are  within 
the  memory  of  many  now  living.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  charges  against  the  Queen  were  supported  by  the  vilest  of 
man  and  womankind.  The  iniquity  of  these  Avretches  was  ex¬ 
posed  with  great  ability  by  the  cross-examination  of  the  Queen’s 
counsel,  and  by  none  more  than  that  of  her  Attorney-General 
Brougham.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  prosecution  must 
fail ;  but  though  it  w’as  imjwssible  to  obtain  a  conviction  upon 
the  testimony  of  such  people  as  Majocchi  and  Demont,  the  dis¬ 
closures  were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  advice  Avhich  the 
best  friends  of  the  Queen  had  given  her,  not  to  challenge  in¬ 
quiry  into  her  conduct.  The  trial  lasted  from  the  17th  of 
August  until  the  2nd  of  Xovember,  and  on  the  10th  the  bill 
Avas  read  the  second  time  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight.  But 
on  the  third  reading,  four  days  aftei’Avards,  the  majority  had 
dAvindled  to  nine.  Ui)on  this  result.  Lord  Liverpool  imme¬ 
diately  abandone<l  the  measure.  Lord  Brougham  asserts  *  that 
‘  greatly  as  the  bill  had  lost  its  virtue  in  the  King’s  eyes  since 
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*  the  divorce  clause  was  struck  out,  he  continued  ver>'  anxious 
‘  for  its  passing,’  &c. ;  but  the  divorce  clause,  instead  of  being 
struck  out,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one.  The  fact  was,  that  some  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the 
lay  lords,  including  most  of  the  Ministers,  had  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  affirming  that 
the  charge  of  adultery  was  proved ;  but  in  committee  they 
voted  against  the  divorce  clause  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage 
tie  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  an  anomalous  proceeding  at 
variance  with  the  ordinary  j)rocess  in  cases  of  divorce.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  took  adAantage  of  this  scruple  to  vote 
for  the  clause  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  majority  on  the 
third  reading.  This  policy  was  successful,  and  though  the 
King  might  have  been  disapjwinted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
Ministers  were  well  pleased  to  escape  from  a  position  full  of 
difficulties  and  dangers. 

This  great  cause  was  ably  conducted  by  the  advocates  on 
both  sides.  The  Attorney- General  Gifford  opened  the  case  in 
support  of  the  bill  with  moderation  and  candour;  the  Solicitor- 
General  Copley  summed  up  the  evidence,  which  had  come  out 
of  the  fire  of  cross-examination  damaged  and  defaced,  with  the 
skill  of  a  consummate  advocate  and  rhetorician.  Nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  the  Queen’s  Attorney-General  Brougham 
was  heard  in  her  defence.  His  speech  Avas  on  the  whole  loose 
and  declamatory,  calculated  more  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  people  out  of  doors  than  on  the  fastidious  judges  to  Avhom 
it  Avas  addressed.  The  peroration,  which  he  jn-epared  Avith 
great  pains,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  inflated  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  ComjAared  AA'ith  either 
of  the  speeches  of  Erskine  in  the  state  trials,  the  speech  for 
the  Queen  Avas  an  inferior  performance.  The  peroration  in 
defence  of  Hardy  AA'as  the  climax  of  an  argument  floAving  on 
in  an  unbroken  volume  of  eloquence ;  the  peroration  for  the 
Queen  Avas  a  taAA'dry  ornament  stuck  on  at  tlie  end  of  a  decla¬ 
mation  with  Avhich  it  had  no  natural  connexion.  Besides  the 
celebrated  peroration.  Lord  Brougham  quotes  another  aa'cII- 
knoAvn  passage  of  his  speech  in  which  he  defines  the  duty  of 
an  advocate.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  recriminatory  case 
against  the  King,  of  which  he  said  he  AA’as  in  possession,  but 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  open  : — 

‘  An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  which  he  OAves  his  client,  knows  in 
the  discharge  of  that  office  but  one  person  in  the  Avorld — that  client  and 
NONE  OTHER.  To  savs  that  client  by  all  expedient  means — to  protect 
that  client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all  others,  and,  among  others,  to 
himself — is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  his  duties ;  and  he 
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must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction 
which  he  may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating  even  tlie  duties 
of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if  need  be,  to 
the  wind,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his  fate  it 
should  unhappily  be  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client’s 
protection.’ 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  this  fan¬ 
tastic  flight  of  oratory  if  Lord  Brougham  had  not  reproduced  it 
at  the  end  of  forty  years.  There  have  been  advocates  capable 
of  inflicting  pain  and  insult  on  other  people  for  the  sake,  or 
at  the  instigation,  of  their  unworthy  clients ;  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  such  men,  so  far  from  being  held  up  as  examples  for 
imitation,  should  be  stigmatised  as  bringing  a  liberal  and 
honourable  profession  into  shame  and  contempt.  An  advocate 
is  bound  to  put  his  client’s  case  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
to  press  every  point  of  evidence  in  his  behalf,  and  to  subject 
every  proof  and  statement  offered  on  the  other  side  to  the  most 
searching  examination,  but  he  has  no  right  to  go  beyond  these 
limits.  An  advocate  such  as  Lord  Brougham  describes  would 
be  a  public  nuisance  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  a  gentleman 
to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  if  he  was  to  obey  such 
rules  as  are  here  laid  down.  In  his  own  practice,  we  may 
observe.  Brougham  was  far  from  fulfilling  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
advocate.  So  far  as  we  knoiv,  he  never  transgressed  the  rules 
which  are  prescribed  to  a  man  of  honour  and  education  in  what¬ 
ever  calling  or  occupation  he  may  be  engaged.  The  speech  of 
Denman,  the  Queen’s  Solicitor-General,  was  not  less  effective 
than  Brougham’s,  and  was  free  from  the  faults  of  taste  which 
disfigured  the  oration  of  his  chief.  One  of  Denman’s  passages 
was  peculiarly  happy.  It  was  well  known  that  Leach,  a 
lawyer  pushing  for  promotion,  had  taken  an  active  part  against 
the  Queen,  and  to  him  Denman  alluded  in  the  words  of  Emilia, 
indignant  at  the  charge  against  Desdemona : — 

‘  I  will  be  bang’d,  if  some  eternal  villain, 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office 
Has  not  devis’d  this  slander.’ 

‘  Othello’ happening  to  be  acted  the  next  night  at  Drury  Lane, 
this  passage  was  taken  up  by  the  audience  and  loudly  applauded. 

The  Queen  did  not  long  survive  her  questionable  acquittal. 
Her  death  was  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  her  rash  persistence, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Brougham  and  her  best  friends,  in 
courting  an  insult  which  she  might  have  avoided  without  dis¬ 
honour.  The  coronation  was  to  take  place  in  the  summer, 
and  the  Queen,  although  she  had  already  determined  on  finally 
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leaving  the  country,  delayed  her  departure  until  after  the 
ceremony,  in  which  she  asserted  her  right  to  take  part.  Her 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council  on  the  ground  that  as 
she  was  living  apart  from  the  King,  she  had  no  right  to  be 
crowned  without  His  Majesty’s  consent.  Nevertheless  the 
Queen  determined  to  demand  admittance  to  the  Abbey  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  ceremony, — a  proceeding  which  could 
not  but  lead  to  discomfiture  and  mortification,  if  not  to  still 
more  disastrous  consequences.  When  her  carriage  was  turned 
back  her  heart  failed,  and  -without  making  any  further  attempt, 
she  returned  to  her  house,  from  which,  in  a  few  days,  she  was 
carried  to  the  grave. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  deplorable  events, 
the  principals  were  chiefly  in  fault.  The  responsible  ad-visers 
of  the  King  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Queen  on  the  other, 
were  entirely  agreed  in  recommending  that  compromise  which 
prudence  dictated  as  the  proper  course  to  take  under  all  the 
circumstances.  Had  George  IV.  listened  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  would 
have  made  such  reasonable  concessions  to  his  consort  as  would 
have  prevented  her  return  to  England.  But  when  her  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  Liturgy,  and  instructions  were  given  to 
the  embassies  that  she  was  not  to  be  recognised  at  foreign 
courts,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  submit  to  such  humilia¬ 
tion  without  tacitly  admitting  her  guilt.  But  the  King’s  hatred 
for  the  woman  he  had  wronged  was  flattered  by  meaner  ad¬ 
visers  to  whom  he  lent  a  more  favourable  ear ;  and,  reckless 
of  consequences,  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  malice.  His  Minis¬ 
ters,  indeed,  deserve  severe  censure  for  consenting  at  last,  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly,  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  will.  Had  they 
been  firm,  the  King  must  have  given  way.  His  temper  was 
yielding,  his  courage  was  not  high :  but  had  he  possessed  the 
stubborn  will  and  dauntless  spirit  of  his  father,  he  could  not 
have  prevailed  against  the  determined  resistance  of  his  Cabinet. 
He  could  not  have  dismissed  them  because  no  successors  could 
have  been  found  to  undertake  the  Government  on  condition 
of  j)rosecuting  an  unfortunate  woman  whose  errors  were  re¬ 
garded  with  more  compassion  than  resentment  by  humane  and 
reasonable  people.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  Brougham  to 
pledge  the  Opposition,  as  he  says  he  did,  ‘  to  refuse  taking 
‘  the  Government  on  their  predecessors  being  dismissed  for 

*  giving  up  the  bill.’  The  probable,  if  not  the  only  possible, 
successor  to  Lord  Liverpool  would  have  been  Lord  Grey ; 
and  it  was  needless  to  guarantee  that  Lord  Grey  would  not 

•  become  a  tool  of  George  IV.  We  cannot  but  think  therefore 
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that  the  Ministers,  whom  we  readily  acquit  of  all  base  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  objects  of  their  royal  master,  and  who  must 
have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  political  dangers  to  which  these 
objects  tended,  deserted  their  duty  when  they  complied  with 
the  King  s  wishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  Caro¬ 
line  from  the  first  day  she  landed  in  England  was  an  un¬ 
broken  series  of  indiscretions ;  the  failure  of  the  Delicate  In¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  exposure  of  the  Douglas  conspiracy  against 
her  fame,  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  her  position ; 
and  had  she  stayed  in  the  country,  she  might,  in  the  absence 
of  any  flagrant  scandal,  have  successfully  vindicated  her 
rights.  But  the  moment  she  left  England  her  best  friends 
foresaw  that  the  coarseness  of  her  character  and  the  inve¬ 
terate  leWty  of  her  habits  would  involve  her  in  difficulties 
fatal  to  her  dignity.  She  was  wrong  in  going  away ;  she  was 
wrong  in  coming  back ;  and  both  these  capital  errors  were  com¬ 
mitted  {gainst  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  her  chief  ad¬ 
visers.  It  may  be  said  that  Brougham  and  "Whitbread  might 
have  coerced  her  by  threatening  to  give  up  her  cause ;  but  had 
they  done  so,  it  is  too  probable  that  she  would  at  once  have 
abandoned  herself  altogether  to  the  counsels  of  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  parasites  wlio  eventually  brought  her  to  ruin. 
There  were  many  men  of  character  and  authority  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  the  Queen  as  the  cause  of  a  wronged  and 
]>ersecuted  Avoman  ;  there  were  many  who  took  the  part  of  the 
King  against  his  consort ;  but  there  was  probably  no  man  of 
any  standing  or  reputation,  Avho  desired  to  have  the  quarrel 
between  the  royal  pair  brought  to  a  public  issue.  Mr.  Canning 
in  Amting  to  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  subject  describes  the 
result  of  the  course  Avhich  the  Ministers  had  taken  as  ‘  a  govern- 
‘  raent  brought  into  contempt  and  detestation ;  a  kingdom 
*  throAATi  into  such  ferment  and  convulsion  as  no  other  kingdom 
‘  or  government  ever  i-ecovered  from  Avithout  a  revolution.’* 
Many  men  feared  a  civil  Avar  as  a  result  of  this  commotion ; 
and  every  friend  of  the  monarchy  felt  that  whatever  might  be 
the  issue  of  the  quarrel,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  shake  the  throne. 
But  the  practical  and  unimaginative  character  of  the  English 
people,  though  sometimes  highly  excited,  is  not  often  inflamed 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  They  felt  that  the  cause  of  Queen 
Caroline  Avas  hardly  Avorth  a  revolution,  and  the  monarchy  from, 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  George  IV.  had  passed  through 
many  scandals  without  permanent  injury.  Soon  after  her 
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tleath,  the  Queen  was  forgotten,  and  the  King,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Lord  Brougham’s  assertion  to  the  contrary,  was  not  un- 
|)opular. 

In  1822  Lord  Londonderry  died  hy  his  own  hand.  Like 
Komilly  and  Whitbread,  his  brain  had  given  way  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  toil  and  public  care.  He  was  the  last  of  the  high  preroga¬ 
tive  Ministers,  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
against  popular  aggression.  His  courage  and  high  bearing 
enabled  him  to  sustain  a  load  of  obloquy,  and  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons  with  success,  although  singularly  deficient  in  some 
of  the  qualities  which  are  considered  requisite  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  confused  speech  and 
disjointed  phrases  caused  endless  merriment  to  the  Avits  and  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  House  ;  but  Castlereagh  was  one  of  those  men  to 
Avhom  ridicule  cannot  attach.  His  reputation  for  political  ability 
had  been  established  at  an  early  age  by  his  negotiation  of  the 
legislative  Union  betAveen  England  and  Ireland,  and  Avas  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  diplomacy  at  the  great  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  led  to  important  changes  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  Canning,  batfled  in  contesting,  and  unable  to  brook  the 
ascendency  of  his  riA  al,  had  accepted  the  government  of  India, 
and  Avas  on  the  point  of  embarking,  Avhen  the  King  Avas  thus 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  leading  and  favourite  Minister.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Grey,  there  Avas  no  statesman 
whom  the  King  so  thoroughly  detested  as  Canning.  One  of 
the  most  honourable  passages  in  a  public  life  not  altogether 
immaculate,  Avas  the  constancy  Avith  which  Canning  refused  to  be 
instrumental  to  the  gratification  of  the  King’s  rancour  against 
his  Avife ;  and  this  was  an  offence  for  Avhich  no  amount  of  public 
service  could  atone.  But  the  choice  Avas  noAv  submitted  to  his 
^Majesty  Avhether  he  w’ould  retain  Canning  Avith  an  advanced 
position  in  his  counsels,  or  Avhether  he  Avould  risk  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Government,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
taking  Lord  Grey  for  his  jMinister.  The  Whigs  had  already 
shaped  their  policy,  and  parcelled  out  the  offices  in  the  ncAV 
Administration,  Avhen  the  King  returned  from  Ireland,  and  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Canning  w'as  to  be  Lord  London¬ 
derry’s  successpr  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  promotion  of  Canning  to  Avhat,  under  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  system,  is  virtually  the  first  place  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Avas  not  more  acceptable  to  the  old  Church  and  State 
Tories  represented  by  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  Chancellor,  than  to  the  King  himself ;  it 
Avas  only  preferable  to  going  out  of  office,  and  capitulating  to 
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the  Opposition.  It  soon  became  evident  after  Lord  London¬ 
derry’s  death,  that  Canning  did  not  mean  to  go  to  India,  and 
the  Ministry  had  no  choice  between  an  open  breach  with  their 
dangerous  colleague,  and  yielding  him  the  first  place.  The 
leading  Whigs  were  not  much  disappointed  at  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  their  accession  to  office  ;  for  they  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  Avith  Canning  responsible  for  the  principal  measures  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  more  liberal  jx)licy  would  prepare  the  way  for 
their  return  to  |X)wer.  It  was  not  to  be  believed  that  the  most 
brilliant  and  aspiring  of  statesmen,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Pitt, 
who  had  openly  derided  the  pretensions  of  the  Addingtons  and 
Percevals,  would  now,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  consent  to 
be  the  tool  of  Liverpool  and  Eldon.  He  was  pledged  beyond  re¬ 
demption  on  the  great  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
had  shown  a  manifest  leaning,  if  he  was  not  committed,  to  the 
new  school  of  commercial  policy,  of  which  his  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Huskisson,  was  the  chief  official  exponent.  His  views 
on  foreign  |X)licy  were  not  only  opix)sed  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
but  strongly  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
The  only  capital  question,  indeed,  which  separated  him  from 
the  Whigs  was  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon 
which  he  professed  to  be  immovable.  Having  departed  so  far, 
however,  from  Tory  principles,  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
existing  system  of  representation  would  hardly  have  presented 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  acting  with  the  Opposition  either 
in  or  out  of  power.  The  views  of  the  Whigs  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  half  a  century  ago,  were  not  extreme.  They  were  far 
behind  the  propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780, 
now  taken  up  by  the  Radical  section  of  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  the  leader  —  nor  were  they  much,  if  at  all, 
in  advance  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  original  scheme.  One  of  two  results, 
therefore,  seemed  inevitable  from  Mr.  Canning’s  advancement 
to  the  front  of  the  Administration.  Either  he  would  bring 
the  policy  of  the  Government  up  to  the  Whig  standard,  or  his 
ejection  from  office  woukl  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  Brougham,  differing  from  Lord  Grey,  was  of  opinion 
that  Canning  would  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  *  subtleties  and 
‘  wiles  of  the  Chancellor’  and  his  party,  and  that  he  would 
fail  as  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  King, 
no  doubt,  hated  his  inevitable  Minister;  but  the  day  was 
gone  by  when  the  Minister  depended  for  his  tenure  of  office 
on  the  support  of  the  Sovereign.  The  ‘  King’s  friends,’  as 
the  secret  agents  of  George  III.  were  called,  no  longer 
existed.  The  principal  Ministers  also  hated  their  brilliant 
colleague ;  but  they  feared  him  also,  and  their  love  for 
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office  was  greater  than  their  hatred  or  fear  of  any  man. 
Above  all,  the  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer  the  pliant 
tool  of  prerogative,  which  it  had  proved  under  the  strong  will 
and  pei’sonal  superintendence  of  George  III.  Though  still 
unreformed,  public  opinion  had  penetrated  its  recesses,  and  the 
most  purblind  Tory  could  hardly  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  dawn¬ 
ing  light  of  a  new  generation.  Canning,  therefore,  continued 
to  guide  the  policy  of  the  State,  until  the  death  of  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  five  years  afterwards,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Liberal  party.  His  admi¬ 
nistration  was  indeed  prematurely  cut  short  by  death ;  but 
after  a  short  interval,  it  led  to  the  result  Avhich  had  been  fore¬ 
seen — the  triumphant  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Government,  unable  to  stop  the  onward  progress  of 
events,  did  what  they  could  to  thAvart  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  Chancellor  Eldon  Avas  prominent  in  this  petty 
warfare.  Brougham  himself,  since  he  had  lost  the  rank  of 
Attoraey-General  to  the  Queen,  Avhich  entitled  him  to  pre¬ 
audience  after  the  laAV-officers  of  the  Crown,  had  been  forced 
to  resume  the  stuff  gown  of  an  outer  barrister.  Although  he 
had  been  only  tAvelve  years  at  the  bar,  his  practice  had  long 
been  considerable,  and  he  Avas  one  of  the  acknoAvledged  leaders 
of  the  Northern  Circuit.  His  professional  income  had  reached 
7,000/.  a-yeai'.  When  a  comparatively  young  man  is  se¬ 
lected  by  his  clients  for  the  principal  conduct  of  their  case, 
every  man  of  longer  standing  is  disqualified  by  the  etiquette 
of  the  profession  from  holding  the  second  brief.  The  only 
mode  of  remedying  this  inconvenience  is  by  conferring  a  silk 
goAvn,  a  patent  of  precedency,  or  a  sergeant’s  coif,  on  the 
counsel  Avho  is  employed  in  leading  business.  The  latter  can 
generally  be  obtained  by  payment  of  a  large  fine ;  but  the  two 
first-named  honours  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  alone. 
It  was  not  in  those  days  usual  to  lavish  silk  gowns  Avith  the 
indiscriminate  profusion  of  modern  times.  Brougham  had 
on  a  former  occasion  made  application  for  a  silk  goAvn  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  had  been  refused ;  and  on  the  immediate 
pros])ect  of  the  Northern  Circuit  being  left  with  only  one 
King’s  Counsel,  he  reneAved  his  application.  To  this  letter, 
Avhich  gave  sufficient  reasons  for  the  claim,  and  Avas  respect¬ 
fully  worded,  no  reply  Avas  vouchsafed.  The  blow  intended  for 
Brougham  glanced  off  upon  his  unoffending  brethren,  probably 
.sound  Tories  (for  the  great  profession  has  ever  had  a  Conser¬ 
vative  leaning),  Avho  Avere  incapacitate<l  from  holding  briefs 
Avith  him  by  the  misfortune  of  being  his  seniors.  When  it  Avas 
found  that  Brougham  could  not  be  forced  out  of  the  lead  by 
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refusing  him  precedence,  a  clumsy  attempt  was  made  to  repair 
the  error  by  offering  silk  gowns  to  about  eighteen  barristers 
who  were  of  longer  standing  than  Brougham.  As  few  of 
these  gentlemen  ever  held  a  brief,  the  honour  was  declined  by 
all  but  two ;  and  with  these  Brougham  also  declined  to  be 
associated. 

With  the  exception  of  a  passing  conflict.  Brougham  and 
Canning  were  on  good  terms  since  the  latter  became  leader 
of  the  House  of  Conunons.  They  were  often  agreed  up«m 
measures,  though  Brougham  had  attacked  his  foreign  policy  in 
1823  with  great  acerbity;  but  at  bottom  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  them.  Lord  Brougham  used  always  in  after 
life  to  speak  of  Canning  with  unusual  severity.  When  Can¬ 
ning  became  Prime  Minister,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool 
in  1827,  Brougham  proposed  that  a  Coalition  Ministry  should 
be  formed,  and  after  some  negotiations.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Holland,  Mr.  Tierney,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  t«K)k  office.  Brougham  himself  took  his  seat  at  the 
comer  of  the  third  bench  on  the  Ministerial  side,  the  seat  which 
was  occupied  by  Pitt  during  the  Addington  Administration, 
and  which  has  been  sometimes  since  filled  by  an  unattached 
protector  of  the  Ministry.  The  main  body  of  the  \Miigs  crossed 
the  floor  of  the  House  ;  and  even  Burdett,  as  Cobbett  bitterly 
remarked,  ‘  stuck  his  knees  into  Canning’s  back.’  Two  great 
Whig  lords,  however,  refused  t(*  acknowledge  the  neAv  chief. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  Avent  so  far  as  to  give  his  proxy  to  the 
Duke  of  AVellington.  Lord  Tavistock  and  Lord  Althorp  held 
aloof ;  but  the  most  important  defection  from  this  movement 
Avas  that  of  Lord  Grey  himself.  According  to  Brougham,  the 
great  Whig  chief  Avas  at  first  dis[)08ed  to  approve  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  course  Avhich  he  took  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  neAv  Government  bore  no  mark  of  doubt,  or 
hesitation.  The  truth,  AA'hich  has  recently  come  out,  is  that 
he  was  excluded  from  the  combination  by  an  express  stipulation 
of  the  King.  In  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  stood  up 
and  revieAved  the  ncAv  Ministers  character  and  career  with  an 
unrelenting  severity,  and  a  lofty  scorn  which  shoAved  a  deeply 
meditated  hostility.  The  speech  Avas  a  performance  of  the 
highest  finish,  and  so  exasperated  Canning  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  taking  a  peerage  for  the  purpose  of  ansAvering  it. 
But  though  dissuaded  from  a  step  so  rash.  Canning  AA'as  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  attack,  and  tormented  by  the  incessant 
irritation  of  minor  assailants,  his  health  ra])idly  failed,  and  he 
died  within  six  months  after  he  had  attained  the  highest  object 
of  his  ambition.  The  AATetched  attempt  of  Lord  Goderich  to 
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hold  together  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  were  for  a 
moment  kept  in  harmony  by  the  genius  and  fame  of  Can¬ 
ning,  deserves  only  a  passing  notice.  The  patchwork  fell 
to  pieces  from  its  own  weakness  and  incoherence  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  the  attempt  upon  that  occasion  to 
rally  the  Tory  party  under  the  Duke  «)f  Wellington,  who  had 
declared  a  few  months  before  that  ‘  he  should  have  been  worse 
*  than  mad  if  he  had  thought  of  such  a  thing,’  might  have  been 
a  courageous,  but  was  now  a  hopeless  enterprise.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Duke’s  Administration,  which  was  founded  on  the 
mctdel  of  Perceval’s,  twenty  years  before,  namely,  to  resist 
Liberal  principles,  and  notably  the  Catholic  claims,  remained 
long  enough  in  office  to  carry  a  complete  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  might  have  lingered  a  few  years  longer  on 
a  policy  of  concession,  had  not  the  French  Revolution  in  1830 
precipitated  the  crisis  to  which  public  affairs  were  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching. 

George  IV.  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  the  new 
era ;  and  the  general  election  took  place  amidst  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  sudden  and  signal  downfall  of  the  elder 
Bourbons  in  France.  Brougham  was  invited  to  stand  for  York¬ 
shire,  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  important  constituency 
in  the  Unit^  Ivingdom.  The  county  was  not  at  that  time 
divided  into  several  electoral  districts,  but  was  one  great  con¬ 
stituency  comprising  an  unequalled  amount  of  wealth,  industry, 
and  public  spirit.  So  far  back  as  1779,  the  gentry,  free¬ 
holders,  and  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  at  a  meeting  which 
was  described  as  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  ever 
assembled,  gave  the  lead  to  the  whole  country  in  declaring  for 
economical  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  For  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  electors  of  the  great  county  had,  for  the  most  part, 
maintained  Liberal  principles ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  mainly  effected 
by  the  support  which  Wilberforce  received  from  his  consti¬ 
tuents.  Yorkshire  was  so  full  of  wealthy  landholders  and 
capitalists,  that  a  stranger  seldom  found  an  opening  even  in 
her  minor  constituencies;  none  but  the  representatives  of 
the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  families  venturi  to  contest  the 
county.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  a  higher  compli¬ 
ment  could  be  made  to  a  public  man,  or  that  a  more  emphatic 
expression  of  public  opinion  could  be  uttered,  than  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  pro[)osal  that  Brougham  should  be  elected  free 
of  expense  by  the  first  constituency  in  the  kingdom.  The 
few  murmurs  of  local  opposition  were  overborne  by  the  general 
acclamation,  and  after  a  colourable  contest  which  was  only 
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created  by  the  intrusion  of  a  candidate  of  no  weight.  Brougham 
was  returned  with  Lord  Mor])eth,  Mr.  Duncombe,  and  Mr. 
Bethell,  the  former  members.  Brougham  himself  has  recorded 
his  feelings  on  this  memorable  occasion  : — 

‘  I  have  said  before  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was  my 
greatest  achievement.  I  say  now  that  my  return  for  the  county  of 
York  was  my  greatest  victory,  my  most  unsidlied  success.  I  may  say, 
without  hyperbole,  that  when  as  knight  of  the  shire  I  was  begirt  with 
the  sword,  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  My  return  to  Par¬ 
liament  by  the  greatest  and  most  w'ealthy  constituency  in  England  was 
the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  a  public  man.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 

The  example  of  Yorkshire  was  generally  follow'ed  through¬ 
out  the  country ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  majority 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were  pletlged  to  the  reform 
of  Parliament  and  every  department  in  the  State. 

Immediately  after  the  election.  Brougham  announced  him¬ 
self  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  for  his  declared 
intention  of  bringing  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  Avas  tantamount  to  assuming  that  position.  Lord 
'Althorp  Avas  in  fact  the  chosen  leader  of  the  party,  having 
been  elected  to  the  post  the  year  prcAaous.  Before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  Brougham  had  invited  the  principal  members 
of  the  party  to  meet  him  at  Lord  Althorp’s  chambers  in  the 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  plan  for  the  reform 
of  the  representation  which  he  proposed  to  introduce.  It  Avas 
much  more  moderate,  Avith  one  exception,  than  the  bill  after¬ 
wards  introduced  by  Lortl  John  Russell,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Government.  Brougham’s  plan  inA^olved  the  entire  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  only  five  or  six  close  boroughs;  the  rest 
Avere  only  to  be  deprived  of  one  member.  Tlie  large  toAvns 
AA’ere  to  return  representatives.  The  county  franchise  AV'as  to 
be  extended  to  copyholders  and  leaseholders ;  out-voters  Avere 
to  be  excluded.  The  borough  franchise  was  to  be  household 
suffrage ;  and  it  AA'as  on  this  point  chiefly  that  the  plan  Avas  in 
advance  of  the  bill.  The  polling  Avas  to  last  only  one  day, 
and  the  duration  of  Parliaments  Avas  limited  to  three  years. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Brougham  gave  notice  of 
his  motion  on  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and  the  Duke  of  "Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  Upper  House,  speaking  on  the  Address,  declared 
Avith  an  elaboration  foreign  to  his  usual  blunt,  military  style, 
his  entire  satisfaction  AAath  the  existing  system  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  his  conviction  that  it  possessed  the  full  and 
entire  confidence  of  the  countr}\  The  Duke  concluded  Avith 
these  AV'ords :  ‘  I  am  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forAvard 
‘  any  measure  of  this  nature  (reform),  but  I  Avill  at  once  de- 
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‘  dare  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  long  as  I  hold  any 
‘  station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I  shall  always  feel 
‘  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by  others.’ 
Within  a  fortnight  after  this  speech,  the  Ministry  were  out 
of  office,  and  there  had  arisen  throughout  the  country  a  pe¬ 
remptory  demand  for  Reform  such  as  the  Whigs  themselves 
neither  expected  nor  desired.  Brougham’s  motion  had  been 
fixed  for  the  16th  of  November,  but  the  Government, 
•willing  to  avoid  it,  took  advantage  of  a  defeat  they  had 
sustained  the  day  previously  on  a  question  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  to  resign.  Brougham  accordingly  postponed  his 
motion  for  two  days.  Meanwhile  Lord  Grey  had  received 
the  King’s  commands  to  form  a  Government;  but  on  the 
18th,  Brougham,  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  declared  ‘  that  as 
‘  he  had  no  concern  w’hatever  in  the  political  an-angements 
‘  which  Avere  supposed  to  be  going  on,  and  intended  to  have 
‘  no  concern  with  them,  he  should  not  delay  his  motion  beyond 
‘  a  feAv  days,  but  bring  it  forAvard,  of  Avhatever  materials  the 
‘  ^Ministry  might  be  composed.’  It  was  plain  from  this 
language  that  a  serious  difficulty  had  occurred  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  neAv  arrangements.  Forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed 
since  Lord  Grey  had  been  sent  for,  and  yet  Brougham  had 
received  no  communication.  The  Attorney-Generalship  had 
been  named,  but  this  Avas  at  once  scouted.  Brougham’s  po¬ 
sition  Avas  in  fact  one  not  easily  adjusted.  He  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  to  take  office  out  of  his 
profession.  He  asked  to  be  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Avhich  Avould  have  enabled  him  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  this  Avas  an  office  unconnected  Avith  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  he  Avas  told  that  such  an  arrangement  Avas  im¬ 
possible.  Lord  Althorp  declared  that  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Avith  Brougham  in  it  and  inde- 
j)endent  of  office,  avouUI  be  to  him  an  impossible  task.  He  was 
then  offered  the  Great  Seal,  Avith  the  assurance  that  without  his 
consent  Lord  Grey  could  not  form  an  Administration.  To  this 
argument  he  yielded,  but  Ave  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  left  the  House  of  Commons  Avith  reluctance.  *  I  gave  up,’  he 
says,  ‘  the  finest  position  in  the  Avorld  for  an  ambitious  man  like 
*  me — a  man  Avho  loved  real  power,  cared  little  for  any  labour 
‘  hoAvever  hard,  and  less  for  any  rank  however  high.’  Lord 
Bi’ougham  quotes  a  letter  Avhich  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  sacrifices  he  made  in  accepting  the  Great  Seal.  It  is 
difficult,  hoAvever,  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  upon  AA'hich  he 
so  frequently  insists.  He  would  not  accept  political  or  pro- 
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fessional  office  <‘onnectecl  with  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  yet  he  wished  to  remain  a  party  leader  unattached, 
witli  his  party  in  ])Ower.  Such  a  |K)sition  was  never  held  by  any 
man,  and  is  wholly  incompatible  with  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment.  Neither  can  we  well  understand  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
u|)on  which  Lord  Brougham  lays  equal  stress.  Without  a 
family  to  provide  for,  he  exchanged  a  professional  income  of 
some  7,(K)0/.  a  year  for  an  official  salaiy  double  that  amount 
and^a  retiring  pension  of  4,000/.,  afterwards  raised  to  5,000/. 
.Some  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  have  readily  accepted 
the  Great  Seal,  or  a  Chief  Justiceship  in  the  prime  of  life, 
abandoning  a  practice  which  yielded  twice  or  even  thrice  the 
amount  of  Brougham’s  professional  gains. 

Brougham’s  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
paiticular  juncture,  whatever  it  might  have  been  to  himself, 
was  not  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  party.  The  undisputed  lead 
thus  remained  with  Lord  Althoqi,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  judgment,  tact,  and  temper,  qualifications  of  far  higher 
value  than  eloquence  in  steering  the  great  measure  of  Reform 
through  the  storm  a>id  passion  which  it  encountered.  ’Phe 
introduction  of  the  bill  was,  however,  entrusted  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  from 
his  rising  talents,  historic  name,  and  prominent  connexion 
with  the  recent  histoiy  of  Reform,  thought  worthy  of  expound¬ 
ing  the  new  Parliamentary  Constitution.  The  preparation  of 
the  bill  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Government, 
consisting  of  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  It  differed  materially  from 
the  draft  Avhich  Brougham  had  submitted  to  a  cold  and  doubt¬ 
ing  audience  at  the  Albany.  A  10/.  occupation  franchise  Avas 
substituted  for  household  suffrage ;  but  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  Avas  made  to  the  urban  element  by  erecting  into  parlia¬ 
mentary  boroughs  the  ))rincipal  metropolitan  parishes.  The 
main  feature  of  the  bill,  hoAvever,  Avas  the  utter  extinction 
of  nomination  boroughs.  The  practical  convenience  of  an 
access  to  the  House  of  Commons  free  from  the  tumult  and 
uncei*tainty  of  the  poll  Avas  so  well  established,  that  feAv  men 
of  experience  in  public  life  desired  to  see  this  safeguard 
against  popular  caprice  altogether  removed.  Almost  every 
statesman  of  repute  had  obtained  his  introduction  to  Par¬ 
liament  through  this  channel.  Fox,  Avhen  kept  out  of  West¬ 
minster,  had  fallen  back  upon  KirkAvall.  Burke,  driven  from 
Bristol,  would  have  been  lost  to  Parliament  but  for  a  nomina¬ 
tion  seat.  Not  to  multiply  instances.  Peel,  only  the  year 
before,  Avould  have  been  incapacitated  from  carrying  the 
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Emancipation  Bill,  had  there  not  been  a  Westbui'v  to  receive 
him  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  University.  Brougham 
himself,  defeated  at  Bristol  and  Westmoreland,  had  sat  for  close 
boroughs  all  his  parliamentary  life,  and  had  secured  his  seat 
for  Knaresborough,  before  he  hazarded  the  poll  in  Yorkshire. 
But  such  considerations  as  these  could  have  no  place  in  a 
comprehensive  and  consistent  plan  for  the  representation  of  the 
people.  There  could  be  no  exception  to  the  principle  of  free 
election.  And  if  exceptions  could  be  admitted,  how  were  the 
exceptions  to  be  adjusted?  Close  boroughs  were  a  valuable 
property,  saleable  in  the  market  like  houses  and  lands.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill,  one  of  these  boroughs  which  had  no 
other  value  than  the  elective  franchise,  was  sold  for  80,000/. 
Was  one  man’s  property  to  be  confiscated,  and  another’s  pre¬ 
served?  Unless  Mr.  Pitt’s  original  proposal  of  compensation 
was  resorted  to,  there  was  no  possibility  of  dealing  with  the 
close  boroughs  except  as  contraband. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  popular  measure  j)roposed  by  the 
Government  exceeds  the  expectations,  and  fulfils  the  demands 
of  its  most  eager  partisans.  Yet  such  was  the  case  with  the 
Reform  Bill.  Setting  aside  the  old  formula  of  ‘  universal 
‘  suflfrage,  vote  by  ballot  and  annual  parliaments,’  which  never 
had  any  reality,  the  bill  contained  every  provision  which  (at 
that  time,  at  least)  was  considered  necessary  to  secure  full, 
fair,  and  free  representation ;  and  certainly  no  ministerial 
measure  had  ever  received  such  a  general  and  hearty  welcome. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  feeling  was  very  different. 
The  Tories  met  the  bill  as  a  deatli-blow  aimed  at  them ;  and 
those  who  looked  beyond  mere  party  and  official  views,  re- 
gardetl  it  as  an  alarming  stride  towards  democracy.  Xot  a  few 
of  the  Whig  landowners  were  inclined  to  the  same  opinion ;  and 
the  borough  proprietors,  with  their  numerous  connexions,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  averse  to  a  measure  which  at  once  deprived 
them  of  property  and  power.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  bill  could 
not  pass  through  committee.  A  few  days  brought  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  crisis.  On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
chair.  General  Gascoigne  raised  a  motion  against  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  numbers  of  the  House  which  formed  j)art  of  the 
bill.  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight ;  and  two 
nights  after  the  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.  It  remained  only  that  they  should  resign,  or 
appeal  to  the  country.  The  King,  tliough  willing  to  give  the 
Reform  Bill  fair  play,  was  not  prepared  to  dissolve  Parliament 
a  few  months  after  a  general  election.  For  some  days  the 
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fate  of  Reform  hung  in  the  balance.  An  Address  to  the  Crown 
from  both  Houses  against  dissolution  would  have  been  carried, 
had  not  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  the  Government 
defeated  the  intention.  Notice  of  the  Address  had  been  given 
in  the  Lords,  and  on  the  night  before,  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  intended 
dissolution,  carried  the  adjournment  against  the  motion  of  the 
Government  for  reporting  the  Ordnance  Estimates.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  King’s  consent  to  an  immediate  disso¬ 
lution,  the  proceedings  in  the  Commons  was  represented  to 
him  as  a  refusal  of  the  supplies ;  and  the  intended  Address  of 
the  Lords  as  an  interference  with  his  prerogative.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  Lords  from  voting 
an  Address;  and  therefore  the  King  must  hurry  down 
in  person  to  dissolve  Parliament.  A  Cabinet  was  held  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  an  hour  before  the  House  of  Lords 
was  to  meet,  the  Ministers  went  to  the  King,  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor'  urged  upon  him  that  the  Lords  wanted  to  interfere 
with  his  prerogative.  The  King  objected  that  nothing  was 
ready.  \Vho  was  to  carry  the  sword  of  state  and  the  cap 
of  maintenance  ?  He  was  answered  that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  carry  the  one,  and  somebody  else  the  other.  But  the 
troops  had  not  been  ordered.  The  Lord  Chancellor  ‘  hoped 
‘  his  Majesty  would  excuse  the  great  liberty  he  had  taken,  but 
‘  being  quite  certain  that  his  Majesty  would  graciously  accede 
*  to  their  request,  he  had  sent  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  an 
‘  escort  to  be  ready  at  half-past  one.’  After  this,  the  King  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  had  been  summoned ;  and  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  House  was  on  the  point  of  preventing  the  exercise  of 
his  prerogative,  his  Majesty  was  as  eager  to  go  doivn  to  West¬ 
minster  as  his  Chancellor  was  to  hurry  him  thither.  It  was  said 
at  the  time,  that  when  the  Master  of  the  Horse  objected  that 
the  state  carriages  could  not  be  got  ready  in  time,  the  King 
said  he  would  go  in  a  hackney  coach.  The  scene  ended  by  the 
Chancellor  submitting  the  draft  of  the  Speech  for  his  Majesty’s 
approval.  The  Lords  having  by  this  time  been  informed  of 
what  was  going  to  happen,  endeavoured  to  get  the  Address  voted 
■before  the  King  could  arrive.  Lord  Whamcliffe,  the  mover, 
'was: actually  reading  the  words  of  the  motion,  when  Brougham, 
Who  had  gone  out  to  receive  the  King,  being  told  what  was 
going  on,  rushed  back  to  the  House,  and  began  to  speak 
against  time.  He  went  on  amidst  the  rage  and  impatience  of 
the  House,  until  the  guns  announced  his  Majesty’s  approach. 
The  closing  scene  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Brougham : — 
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‘  Then  came  great  interruption  and  cries  of  order,  which  continued 
until  a  messenger  summoned  me,  when  I  said  I  had  the  King’s  com¬ 
mands  to  attend  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Shaftesbury  again  took 
the  woolsack,  and  they  continued  debating  until  the  processsion  en¬ 
tered.  When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  the  King  asked  me,  “  What 
“  noise  that  was  ?  ”  and  I  answered,  “  If  it  please  your  Majesty,  it  is 
“  the  Lords  debating.”  He  asked  if  we  should  stop,  but  was  told  that 
all  would  be  silent  the  moment  he  entered.  The  Commons  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  the  usual  way ;  and  having  received  the  Speech,  he  read  it 
with  a  clear  and  firm  voice.  I  doubt  if  any  part  of  it  was  listened  to 
beyond  the  first  sentence,  prefixed  to  the  draft,  and  which  I  alone  had 
any  hand  in  writing ;  “  I  am  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpo.se  of  pro- 
“  roguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution.”  He 
dwelt  upon  immediate.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the 
Commons,  beside  the  Speaker  and  the  few  who  accompanied  him,  the 
King  asked  me  many  questions,  as  to  who  such  and  such  peers  were, 
and  what  were  the  names  of  the  Commoners  who  stood  behind  the  bar. 

I  remember  Cobbett  was  one,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.’ 

The  result  of  the  general  election  amply  justified  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  decision  of  the  Government.  Never  had  an  Op¬ 
position  been  so  completely  routed  since  the  days  of  the 
Coalition.  Reformers  were  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  almost 
every  large  constituency,  and  Parliament  was  assembled  at 
the  earliest  possible  period  after  the  return  of  the  writs. 
The  Reform  Bill  was  immediately  introduced,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July  it  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  136.  Nevertheless  it  "was  fiercely  contested 
in  committee,  and  was  not  carried  up  to  the  Lords  until 
the  22nd  of  September.  The  peers  had  not  yet  learned 
the  duty  which  they  have  long  since  wisely  recognised,  of 
yielding  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  any  capital  measure  of 
policy.  It  was  impossible  that  public  opinion  could  be  more 
unequivocally  expressed  than  it  was  on  this  occasion-  The 
country  was  not  only  for  Reform ;  it  was  for  ‘  the  bill,  the 
‘  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill;’  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  pretence  for  suggesting  that  the  excitement  would 
subside,  and  that  the  people  would  quietly  submit  to  their 
decision  being  overruled  by  the  Hereditary  Chamber.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Lords  suffered  themselves  to  bo  deluded  with  the 
belief  or  hope  of  a  reaction.  It  was  known  that  the  King 
wavered,  and  had  in  vain  urged  his  Ministers  to  modify 
the  measure,  while  the  attempts  of  the  press  and  public 
meetings  to  coerce  the  Lords  were  calculated  rather  to  anger 
than  intimidate  a  high-spirited  assembly.  The  bill  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  forty-one.  It  was  now  the  second  week  of  October,  and 
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ftt  the  Cabinet  Council  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
bill,  the  Chancellor  insisted,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Grey, 
that  Parliament  should  re-assemble  before  Christmas,  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  passage  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  commotion  which  agitated  the 
country.  Lord  Althorj)  supported  this  view,  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  prompt  action  was  the  wisest  policy  under 
the  circumstances.  Delay,  far  from  abating  the  public 
excitement,  would  have  inflamed  it ;  and  any  appearance  of 
■wavering  or  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
•nould  have  been  attended  Avith  positive  danger.  After  a 
short  prorogation,  the  session  opened  on  the  6th  of  December ; 
and  the  Reform  Bill,  not  materially  altered,  Avas  brought 
fonvard  for  the  third  time  within  ten  months.  It  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1832,  by  a  majority  of 
116.  While  the  bill  aa’OS  in  the  Commons,  the  expediency 
of  securing  the  A'Ote  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  creation 
of  new  peers  Avas  Avarmly  discussed  by  Ministers.  The 
Chancellor,  with  his  usual  energy,  urged  the  immediate  ad¬ 
dition  of  tAvelve  or  fifteen  peers  by  ncAv  creations,  and  calling 
up  elder  sons,  Avith  the  vieAv  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
such  an  extensive  exercise  of  the  prerogative  as  Avould 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Upper  House.  Lord  Grey 
listened  to  these  counsels  Avith  great  reluctance.  Though  a 
Avarm  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  was  still  firmly 
attached  to  his  Order,  and  he  Avas  averse  to  any  measure  AA-hich 
might  disturb  the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  Lord  Lans- 
iloAvne,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
JSIclbourne  were  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
peers.  The  King  Avas  also  against  it.  The  Prime  Minister, 
though  jtrepared  to  adopt  this  extreme  measure  rather  than 
give  up  the  bill,  Avas  decided  not  to  resort  to  it  until  its 
necessity  Avas  demonstrated.  He  Avas  justified  by  the  change 
Avhich  had  taken  place  in  the  Lords.  They  shoAved  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  give  way.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill,  instead  of 
being  negatived  as  on  the  former  occasion  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one,  Avas  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Many,  however, 
of  the  Opposition  declared  that  they  assented  to  the  second 
reading  Avith  the  intention  of  altering  the  bill  in  committee ; 
and  they  did  not  leave  the  Government  and  the  country  long 
in  doubt  as  to  the  policy  they  meant  to  pursue.  The  first 
and  second  clauses  of  the  bill  contained  its  main  principle — 
the  extinction  of  the  lotten  boroughs.  But  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  bill  in  this  order.  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  behalf 
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of  the  Opposition  proposed  that  the  enfranchising  clauses 
should  be  first  considered;  and  this  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-five,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  as¬ 
surances  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  that  the 
motion  was  fatal  to  the  bill.  The  next  day  the  two  Ministers 
waited  on  the  King.  It  was  arranged  that  Brougham  should 
be  spokesman: — 

‘  As  soon  as  Grey  had  stated  that  we  came  humbly  to  advise  his 
Majesty  that  he  should  accede  to  our  prayer  of  having  the  means  of 
carrying  the  bill,  the  King  said,  “  What  means  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Sir,  the 
“  only  means,  an  addition  to  the  House  of  Lords.”  He  said,  “  That  is 

a  very  serious  matter ;  ”  and  we  botli  admitted  that  it  was,  and  that 
unless  quite  convinced  of  tlie  necessity,  we  never  should  think  of  re¬ 
commending  it.  He  then  asked,  “  What  number  would  be  required  ?  ” 
and  I  said,  “  Sixty,  or  perhaps  even  eighty,  for  it  must  be  done  etfectu- 
“  ally,  if  at  all.”  He  said,  “  That  was  a  very  large  number  indeed  ; 

was  ever  such  a  thing  done  before?  ”  I  said,  “  Never  to  that  extent, 
“  or  near  it ;  Pitt  had  at  different  times  made  creations  and  promotion 
“  of  much  above  one  hundred,  and  Lord  O.xford  in  Queen  AnneV 

time  had  created  twelve  in  order  to  pass  one  bill.”  But  I  admitted 
these  cases  did  not  afford  a  jirecedcnt  which  went  so  far  as  this  pro- 
jjosed  creation.  He  said,  “  Certainly,  nothing  like  it.”  We  continued 
to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  our  great  reluctance  to  make 
such  a  request,  and  tender  such  advice  to  his  Majesty.  He  said  he 
must  take  time  to  consider  well  what  we  luad  laid  before  him ;  and 
Avhen  we  saw  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  in  the  anteroom,  while  waiting  lor 
the  carriage,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him,  he  said  we  were 
sure  to  have  the  King’s  answer  to-morrow.  Grey  and  I  then  set  out, 
and  on  our  way  home  had  a  wretched  dinner  at  Hounslow,  where  he 
ate  mutton  chops,  and  I  insisted  upon  a  broiled  kidney  being  added  to 
the  poor  repast.  He  laughed  at  me  for  being  so  easy  and  indifferent, 
and  said,  “  he  cared  not  for  kidneys.”  Nevertheless,  he  ate  them  when 
they  came.  And  we  w’ere  all  in  the  print  shops  in  a  few  days.’  {Auto- 
liographg,  vol.  iii.  p.  192.) 

Next  day  the  King  sent  an  answer  refusing  to  consent  to 
a  large  addition  to  the  peerage  and  aecepting  the  resignation 
of  Ministers.  The  Commons  immediately  voted  an  Address 
j)raying  the  King  to  appoint  no  Ministers  hostile  to  Reform ; 
and  the  Opposition,  who  had  been  so  resolute  in  taking  a 
i'ourse  Avhich  they  knew  must  end  in  this  way,  were  not  pre- 
])ared,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  in  such  a  critical  state  of 
affairs,  with  either  a  policy  or  a  Government.  Lord  Ellen- 
lM)rough,  indeed,  had  announced  the  modifications  of  the  bill 
to  which  lie  and  his  friends  would  agree ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  for,  and  not  Lord  Ellenborough ;  and 
the  Duke,  after  consulting  the  leaders  of  his  party,  found 
himself  unable  to  form  an  Administration.  Lord  Grey,  there- 
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upon,  resumed  office,  having  previously  obtained  his  Majesty’s- 
reluctant  consent  to  create  a  certain  number  of  peers,  if  such 
a  measure  should  prove  indispensable.  The  Chancellor  re¬ 
quired  that  this  consent  should  be  put  in  writing ;  and  the 
King  having  agreed  to  this  also,  it  was  forthwith  intimated 
to  the  Opposition  lords,  through  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  that  the 
Government  were  at  length  armed  with  ample  powers  to 
carry  the  bill.  The  result  was,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties 
except  the  extreme  democratic  party  outside,  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  swamping  the  House  of  Lords  was  removed  by  the 
secession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  leave  a  majority 
for  the  Government.  Much  complaint  was  made  of  the  un¬ 
constitutional  proceeding  by  which  the  Peers  were  induced  or 
coerced  to  desert  their  duty.  It  is  positively  asserted  by  Lord 
Brougham  that  though  he  and  Lord  Grey  adopted  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Sir  H.  Taylor’s  communication,  they  had  not 
authorised  and  were  not  privy  to  it.  But  in  truth  there 
was  no  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  proceeding. 
George  III.  overstepped  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  sovereign 
when  he  authorised  Lord  Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted 
for  the  India  Bill  was  not  only  not  his  friend  but  would  be 
considered  by  him  as  an  enemy.  If  he  disapprove<l  of  the 
measures  recommended  to  Parliament  by  his  Ministers,  he 
might  have  dismissed  them,  and  appealed  to  the  country ;  but 
he  had  no  right  to  cabal  against  them,  and  to  use  his  influence 
for  the  defeat  of  their  policy  while  he  retained  them  in  his 
service.  William  IV.  did  none  of  these  things.  Assuming 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to  the  Opposition  that  he 
was  prepared  to  exercise  his  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  into  harmony,  his 
object  in  doing  so  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 
measure  which  he  personally  ‘disliked,  but  to  which  he  had 
assented  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers.  The 
wholesale  creation  of  faggot  peers  would  have  been  a  measure 
only  less  calamitous  than  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  It  would  have  destroyed  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  King  was,  therefore, 
well  advised  in  using  his  influence  to  avert  such  a  dire  neces¬ 
sity  ;  and  the  Lords  were  well  advised  in  yielding  a  position 
which  they  could  not  maintain  without  shaking  the  State  to 
its  foundations.  None  were  more  rejoiced  than  the  constitu¬ 
tional  reformers  themselves  that  a  way  had  been  found  for 
escape  from  a  grave  dilemma ;  and  that  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  be  effected  without  involving  danger 
or  destruction  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  never  rendered  a  greater  service  to  his  country  than  he 
did  on  this  occasion.  Two  years  before  he  had  saved  Ireland 
from  a  civil  war;  and  his  authority  was  again  interposed  to 
avert  impending  revolution. 

Reviewing  in  after  years  this  momentous  transaction  in 
which  he  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  Lord  Brougham  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  if  it  had  come  to  the  point,  he  should  have 
adopted  the  perilous  measure  which  his  energy  had  extorted 
from  the  King ;  and  he  adds  that  Lord  Grey  distinctly  stated 
he  never  could  have  consented  to  take  the  step.  If  it  is 
indeed  true  that  the  Reform  leaders  would  have  faltered  at 
the  last  moment,  then  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saved  the 
country  from  a  greater  peril  even  than  we  had  believed.  So 
long  as  the  Opposition  were  firm,  the  Government  had  no 
other  means  of  forcing  the  bill  through  Parliament  than  by 
straining  the  prerogative ;  if  they  had  hesitated  to  do  so  when 
the  time  came,  they  would  have  been  swept  away  in  a  moment; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  worst  consequence  had  been 
the  hasty  passing  of  the  bill  under  ignominious  duress.  We 
do  not  believe,  how’ever,  that  these  eminent  men  were  capable 
of  the  conduct  which  they  attribute  to  themselves.  Even  had 
they  been  wanting  in  civil  courage,  they  dared  not  trifle  in 
such  a  manner  with  the  King  and  country.  The  malig¬ 
nant  research  of  Swift  which  collected  various  examples  of 
mean  and  contemptible  passages  in  the  lives  of  historical 
personages  found  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  would  have  displayed  liad  they 
shrunk  from  Reform  at  the  crisis  of  its  fortunes.  The  view 
of  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  high-minded  colleague, 
which  Lord  Brougham  thus  presents  to  us,  is  one  which  their 
worst  enemies  have  never  ventured  to  exhibit,  even  in  carica¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  contemporary  evidence 
contained  in  the  published  correspondence  of  Lord  Grey  with 
the  King. 

After  the  Reform  question  had  been  settled,  and  just  as 
the  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  were  about  to  issue,  the 
Government  was  nearly  broken  up  by  an  Irish  difficulty; 
and  this  crisis  had  been  hardly  got  over,  when  the  Ministry 
came  to  a  rupture  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy.  Lord 
Grey,  the  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  for  active 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal ;  but  being  overruled  by 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had 
long  been  anxious  to  retire,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  and  actually  went  to  Brighton  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  King,  when  an  earnest  remonstrance  in 
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■writing,  signed  by  all  liis  colleagues,  induced,  or  rather 
compelled  him  to  relent.  But  the  reconciliation  was  only 
tem])orary.  Other  causes  of  dissension  arose,  and  within 
three  months  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  actually  resigned. 
These  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Ripon,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  Sir  James  (rraham.  Early  in  the  session  of  1834, 
Mr.  Ward,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  moved  a  reso¬ 
lution,  that  the  surjdus  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  applied  to  secular  purjjoses.  A  provision  to  this 
effect  had  formed  part  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  but  had  been  struck  out  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The 
principle  which  it  implied  being  now  embodied  in  a  substantive 
proposition,  the  Government  had  to  determine  how  it  should  be 
met.  Many  discussions  took  place,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  whole  question  should 
be  referred  to  a  Commission.  To  this  compromise  the  mino¬ 
rity,  who  desired  to  maintain  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in 
their  integrity,  could  not  agree.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
a  Tory  who  had  joined  the  Administration  of  Lord  Grey  from 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  on  the 
Catholic  Question ;  and  Lord  Ripon  had  not  advanced  his 
reputation  by  his  abortive  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of 
Canning.  A  Government  must  have  been  weak  indeed  which 
could  have  suffered  materially  by  the  loss  of  these  respectable 
noblemen.  But  Stanley  and  Graham  were  men  of  a  different 
stamp.  They  had  been  earnest  and  vigorous  supporters  of  the 
Reform  Bill;  they  were  firstrate  debaters;  and  Sir  James 
Graham  had  been  eminently  successful  in  administration.  If 
Mr.  Stanley  had  failed  in  this  respect,  the  office  in  which  he 
had  been  principally  employed — that  of  Irish  Secretary — was 
more  political  than  administrative.  Lord  Grey,  weary  of 
power,  and  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  would  have  re¬ 
tired  with  the  seceders;  but  the  energy  of  the  Chancellor 
still  kept  him  to  his  |K»st,  and  the  vacant  offices  were  filled  up. 
In  a  few  weeks,  however,  there  arose  a  new  and  still  more 
formidable  difficulty  which  w^as  more  than  sufficient  to  give  a 
final  blow  to  tlie  exhausted  Administration. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  in  this  place  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  account  Lord  Brougham  has  given  *  of  this  transaction, 
which  embraced  the  proposed  surrender  of  certain  clauses  in 
the  Irish  Coercion  Act,  the  difference  in  the  Cabinet  on  that 
<{ucstion,  the  consequent  resignation  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Lord 
Althorp,  and  finally  that  of  Lord  Grey  himself,  which  broke 
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up  the  Government.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  here,  as  we  have  already  placed  our  readers  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case  in  our  answer  to  a  letter  of 
the  present  Earl  Grey,  which  is  printed  in  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  298 
of  this  Journal ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  a  full  and 
complete  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
publication.  Lord  Hatherton’s  Memoir,  with  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  almost  as 
soon  as  these  pages.  Suffice  it  then  here  to  say  that  Lord 
Brougham’s  posthumous  account  of  this  occurrence  is  in  almost 
every  detail  en-oneous.  The  suggestion  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  meetings  clauses  from  the  Coercion  Act,  which  Lord  Grey 
refused  to  surrender,  was  made  by  Lord  Brougham  himself. 
The  insinuation  that  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  made  the  proposal, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  consinring  against  Lord  Grey,  is  a 
])reposterous  delusion.  And  the  part  really  taken  by  Loi'd 
Bi'ougham  in  the  matter,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  own  letters, 
was  in  reality  the  reveree  of  that  which  he  assumes  in  this 
‘  Autobiography.’  AVe  refer  our  readers,  Avho  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  curious  incident,  to  Lord  Hatherton’s  Memoir. 
The  Chancellor  retained  the  Great  Seal  after  Lord  Grey’s 
retirement ;  but  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1834,  his  shoil  but  eventful  career  of  office  was 
brought  to  a  final  close.  His  autobiogi-aphy  ends  at  the  same 
j)eriod,  though  he  survived  for  five  and  thirty  yeare. 

Although  Lord  Brougham  may  have  been  suqiassed  by  his 
contempoi’aries  in  every  department  of  intellect  in  which  he 
was  distinguished,  none  of  them  could  compare  with  him  in 
variety  of  talent.  If  he  could  not  write  like  Macaulay,  norf 
deedaim  like  Canning,  nor  argue  like  Romilly,  nor  forge  a 
chain  of  reasoning  like  Sir  William  Grant,  nor  pemiade  juries 
like  Scarlett,  his  achievements  either  as  an  author,  an  orator, 
or  an  advocate  were  sufficient  to  establish  a  high  and  enduring 
reputation.  In  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  his  research  had 
entitled  him  to  rank  high  among  men  of  science,  if  not  among 
original  thinkers.  For  his  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
branch  of  literature  and  jwlitics,  we  may  refer  to  the  pages  'of 
this  Jounial  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was,  indeed, 
reputed  to  have  univei'sal  knowledge :  the  truth  Avas,  he  had 
an  extraordinary,  though  not  an  accurate  memor)'.  Men 
of  parts  do  not  commonly  read  more  than  men  of  ordinary 
culture ;  it  is  the  faculty  of  memory  which  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Brougham's  claims 
to  distinction  in  other  respects,  his  superiority  as  a  man  of 
action  is  incontestable,  lie  brought  questions  affecting  the 
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welfare  of  his  country  and  mankind  to  a  practical  issue.  He 
dealt  the  final  blow  to  the  Slave  Trade.  He  asserted  the 
rights  of  commerce  by  procuring  tlie  abolition  of  the  Orders  in 
Council.  He  wrested  the  cause  of  Education  from  the  feeble 
hands  of  theorists  and  sentimentalists,  and  made  it  a  living 
principle.  He  obtained  by  his  prompt  decision  and  irresistible 
energy  a  full  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  when  but  for 
him,  a  less  complete  measure  might  have  been  offered.  He 
attacked  with  gigantic  power  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Law, 
sweeping  away  its  cumbrous  and  vexatious  forms,  simplifying, 
expediting,  and  cheapening  the  administration  of  justice.  Be¬ 
sides  these  specific  services,  he  was  incessantly  active,  during 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  in 
various  forms  and  ways,  in  attacking  prejudice  and  wrong,  and 
in  aiding  the  course  of  salutary  legislation. 

Lord  Brougham  received  most  of  the  distinctions  which  are 
conferred  upon  men  of  the  highest  eminence.  Though  he  had 
not  been  educated  at  either  of  the  great  English  Universities, 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  him  honorary  degrees  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  He  had  previously  been  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1825,  and  he  was 
President  of  University  College,  London,  which  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  mainly  to  him.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  his  eloge 
has  been  pronounced  by  M.  Mignet  in  a  composition  worthy  of 
the  subject  and  the  orator.  ‘  Le  plus  ancien  comme  le  plus 
*  illustre  associe  etranger  de  I’Academie,’  are  the  terms  in  which 
our  great  countryman  is  described  by  one  who  has  himself 
long  been  ranked  among  the  illustrious  men  of  his  country  and 
his  age.*  M.  Mignet’s  paper  is  an  excellent  summary  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  life  and  principal  achievements,  and  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  generous  but  discriminating  appreciation. 

If  Brougham  did  not  attain  excellence  in  everything  he 
undertook,  no  man  has  done  so  many  things  so  well.  It  rarely 
happens  that  a  man  reaches  at  once  to  eminence  at  the  Bar  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  still  more  rare  to  be  a  great 
w'riter  and  a  great  speaker.  Yet  Brougham  was  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  foremost  in 


*  Five  academies  form  the  Institute  of  France  ;  that  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  belonged  was  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques.  He  was  not  a  corresponding  member,  but  an  associate,  which 
is  a  far  higher  honour.  He  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Academy,  and 
took  jjart  in  its  proceedings  whenever  he  visited  Paris. 
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Parliament.  And  he  could  write  with  almost  equal  power. 
His  sketches  of  the  literary  men  and  statesmen  of  an  earlier 
generation  have  been  often  quoted  as  models  of  skilful  delinea¬ 
tion  ;  but  still  happier  efforts  are  the  portraits  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries  in  the  law — Erskine,  Ellenborough,  Tenterden. 
We  know  nothing  in  modern  literature  superior  to  these 
cabinet  pictures.  His  eloquence,  though  mostly  powerful 
and  Impressive,  was  diffuse,  rugged,  and  exaggerated.  He 
seldom  spoke  without  committing  some  breach  of  decoriun, 
or  some  fault  of  taste  which  offended  the  fastidious  part  of 
his  audience.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  most  competent  and 
the  most  candid  of  critics,  in  quoting  an  instance  of  Brougham’s 
indiscretion  which  spoilt  a  good  case,  adds  these  observations : — 

‘  Brougham  is  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  talents  and  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  acquirements,  and  he  has  used  the  ample  means  which  he 
possesses  most  usefully  for  mankind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  the  cause  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  that  of  the  friends  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  poor,  or  to  raise  too  highly  his  endeavours  to  serve  the 
oppressed  inhabitants  of  Poland.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that 
his  want  of  judgment  and  of  prudence  should  prevent  his  great  talents 
and  his  good  intentions  from  being  so  great  a  blessing  to  mankind  as 
they  ought  to  be.’  {Diary,  March  20,  1816,  vol.  iii.  p.  236.) 

His  most  complete  effort  of  oratory  was  the  speech  on  Law 
lleform  in  1828.  It  lasted  nine  hours,  and  included  the 
whole  structure  and  administration  of  the  law.  The  subject 
was  not  attractive,  and  there  were  not  a  hundred  members  in 
the  House  the  whole  evening;  but  never  was  a  speech 
delivered  in  Parliament  which  produced  so  great  an  impres-^ 
sion  on  the  country,  and  which  led  to  such  important  conse¬ 
quences.  Studied  perorations  are  seldom  successful.  The 
closing  sentences  of  the  speech  for  the  Queen,  which  had 
been  so  carefully  prepared,  were,  as  we  have  ventured  to 
say,  a  failure ;  but  if  those  studied  periods  were  tawdry  and 
turgid,  the  peroration  of  the  speech  on  Law  Reform  was  a 
model  of  sonorous  and  stately  composition.  It  was  wholly  free 
from  those  faults  of  taste  and  judgment  which  so  often  marred 
Lord  Brougham’s  greatest  efforts.  His  speech  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  which  he  implored  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill,  would 
have  ranked  among  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  appeals 
ever  addressed  to  Parliament,  had  he  not  gone  on  to  entreat 
the  House  on  his  bended  knees  to  comply.  ‘  Certainement,’  says 
M.  Mignet,  ‘  les  deux  genoux,  sur  lesquels  il  tomba  reellement, 

‘  ctaient  de  trop.’  Since  the  day  when  Burke  threw  a  dagger 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  a  scene  had  not 
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been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  a  grave  assembly.  Yet  of 
the  speech  thus  disfigured,  Lord  Althorp  (at  that  time  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons)  in  a  letter  written  a  few  hours 
after  the  debate,  says,  ‘  All  agree  that  it  was  the  best  he  ever 
‘  made.  Grey  and  Holland  both  say  it  was  superhuman — 
‘  that  it  united  all  the  excellences  of  the  ancient  with  those  of 
‘  modem  oratory,  and  that  the  action  and  the  delivery  were  as 
‘  much  applauded  as  the  speech  itself.  Lord  Holland  ex- 
‘  pressed  himself  quite  as  wannly  to  me  to  the  same  effect.  He 
‘  observed  that  he  had  not  heard  so  fine  a  speech  even  from  his 
‘  uncle  Charles  (Fox);  and  this  was  his  idea  of  the  perfection 
‘  of  public  speaking.’*  At  some  periods  of  his  life  Lord 
Brougham  was  undoubtedly  regarded,  not  only  here  but  by 
foreign  nations,  as  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary  man  of 
his  age  and  country.  But  he  lived  more  for  contemporary, 
than  for  pennanent,  fame.  He  gloried  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
hour  ;  but  there  never  lived  a  man  of  whom  it  is  more  difficult 
to  convey  a  con’ect  image  to  posterity.  His  writings  will  not 
do  it,  for  none  of  them  are  of  the  highest  mark  of  excellence 
and  endurance.  His  speeches  will  not  do  it,  for  speeches  arc 
ephemeral.  And  as  for  the  humours  and  the  genius  of  the 
man  himself,  who  shall  attempt  to  record  them  ? 

His  vehement,  impulsive  nature  frequently  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  piaidence  and  common  sense.  In  1848, 
when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  virtually  retired 
from  public  life,  he  proposed  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  French 
Republic,  which  had  been  hastily  proclaimed  by  a  provisional 
government  after  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  even  in 
ordinary  affairs,  his  conduct  would  often  border  on  the  indecent 
and  the  ridiculous.  His  vagaries  in  the  unfortunate  autumn 
of  18.34  were  a  topic  of  common  scandal.  His  proposal  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  his  successor,  in  the  same  year  to  take  the 
vacant  office  of  Chief  Baron  was  j>recipitate  and  undignified. 
His  habit  of  reading  and  writing  letters  during  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  was  at  least  offensive,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  dereliction 
of  duty.  His  hurry,  his  ijnportuuity,  his  meddling,  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  intellectual  restlessness  and  vanity,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  regulated  energy  and  perseverance. 
These  faults  would  have  marred  the  fortunes  of  an  ordinary 
man,  and  brought  the  j)ublic  life  of  Brougham  to  a  premature 
close.  He  had  hardly  passed  his  prime,  and  >vas  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  faculties,  when  he  quitted  the  Great  Seal  in  18.34. 


Sir  Denis  Lemarchant’s  unpublished  Memoir  of  Earl  Spencer. 
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On  Lord  Melbourne’s  return  to  o£Bce  in  the  following  year,  the 
trreat  Seal  was  put  in  commission,  and  ultimately  the  Master 
of  the  Holls  became  Lord  Chancellor.  There  was  no  question 
of  Lord  Brougham’s  resuming  his  former  place,  or  any  other 
place,  in  the  Administration.  Formidable  as  he  might  be  in 
Opposition,  he  was  still  more  dangerous  as  a  Minister ;  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  readily  yielded  to 
the  King’s  repugnance  to  their  former  colleague.  Though 
the  Liberal  party  continued  in  power,  with  short  interruptions, 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  Lord  Brougham  was  never  again 
offered  office,  either  ministerial  or  judicial.  The  history  of 
this  country  furnishes  no  other  exam{)le  of  a  man  of  transcen¬ 
dent  abilities,  whose  public  services  were  of  the  most  signal 
character,  having  by  common  consent  disqualified  himself  for 
public  employment.  We  do  not  except  to  this  general  opinion  ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  Lord  Brougham’s  faults  of  con¬ 
duct,  his  administration  of  the  Great  Seal,  when  examined  in 
iletail,  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
]\Iaking  every  abatement  for  faults  of  taste  and  discretion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  fervid  support  of  the  vital  mea¬ 
sure  of  Lord  Grey’s  Administration  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  his 
counsels  in  the  Cabinet,  mainly  conduced  to  its  final  success. 
The  statute  book  during  the  four  years  of  his  Administration 
bears  signal  testimony  to  his  activity  and  power  as  a  legislator. 
The  forms  and  practice  of  Parliament  would  alone  have  pre¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  his  perfecting  his  various  measures  for 
the  reform  of  the  law  during  his  short  tenure  of  office ;  but  the 
lines  Avhich  he  laid  down  have  been  since  traced  by  successoi*s 
Avho  have  taken  up  the  work  in  the  spirit  Avhich  he  inspired. 
Among  the  earliest  acts  of  his  official  life  were  the  amendment 
of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  refonn  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.*  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 


•  Extract  from  MS.  Diary,  Fel>.  23,  1831. — ‘The  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  brought  forward  his  long-promised  motion  on  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery.  Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  subject  and  his  own  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  it,  he  contrived  to  make  a  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
pressive  speech,  and  to  lead  :dl  Avho  heard  him  to  believe  that  the  Au¬ 
gean  stable,  which  had  baffled  the  knowledge  of  Eldon  and  the  abilities 
of  Lyndhurat,  was  at  hast  to  be  cleansed,  and  the  public  were  to  be 
blessed  with  good  law  cheaply  and  expeditiously  administered.  None 
of  the  peers  cheered  the  Chancellor  more  cordially  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  come  from  De.al  purposely  to  hear  the  speech,  and 
who  had  told  my  friend  General  Alava  that  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  prevail  on  Lyndhurst  to  undertake  Chancery  Refonn,  but  Lyndhurst 
had  not  the  energy  for  it.  His  Grace  added,  “  I  think  it  will  be  done 
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accomplished  by  the  31inistry  of  which  he  was  a  leading  mem¬ 
ber,  was  the  complement  of  the  great  work  with  which  his 
public  life  began.  He  recommended  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
which  led  to  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  modern 
times.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  Local 
Government  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Although  the 
original  conception  belonged  to  Lord  Althorp,  he  planned  the 
institution  of  County  Courts,  which  placed  cheap  and  ready 
justice  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
ancient  law  and  usage  of  the  realm.  Such  services  as  these 
will  be  recorded  in  history,  when  extravagances  of  utterance, 
and  faults  of  manner  are  forgotten.  Lord  Brougham  was 
not  a  deeply  read  lawyer,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  cases 
beyond  what  he  had  acquired  in  practice ;  but  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  mth  the  principles  of  English  law  and 
jurisprudence.  Thus,  though  he  was  not  much  employed 
in  heavy  causes,  nor  in  answering  cases  for  opinion,  yet  as 
a  judge,  when  the  facts  and  the  law  were  laid  before  him, 
his  powerful  and  decisive  intellect  could  arrive  at  a  prompt 
and  sound  conclusion.  On  quitting  the  Great  Seal,  he  pointed 
wth  just  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  had  left  no  arrears  in  his 
court;  and  in  clearing  the  Cause  List,  he  had  been  actuated 
neither  by  the  affectation  of  despatch,  which  he  had  censured 
in  Leach,  nor  by  the  morbid  scruples  which  made  Eldon  inflict 
so  much  misery  on  the  suitors.  Lord  Brougham,  though  he 
cannot  rank  as  a  judge  with  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord 
Mansfield,  will  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  eminent  men 
who  have  presided  at  law  or  equity.  His  judgments  were 


now  or  never,  for  what  Brougham  takes  in  hand  will  be  carried  through.” 
There  were  no  more  than  eight  Opposition  peers,  and  perhaps  twice 
the  number  of  Ministerial  present  during  the  debate.  The  throne  and 
the  spjice  behind  the  bar  were  crowded,  and  gi-eat  admiration  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  audience.  I  was  amused  by  the  remark  of  a  rich  county 
member  who  said,  “  This  is  prodigiously  fine  indeed.  Why,  Brougham 
puts  one  in  mind  of  Demosthenes,  or  some  of  those  fellows  one  reads  of 
at  school.”  The  speech  was  not  less  successful  out  of  the  House. 
Nothing  else  was  talked  of  on  ’Change  the  next  day.  Even  amongst 
the  lower  clas.se8  it  spread  a  wonderful  notion  of  the  Chancellor’s  merit. 
General  L’Estrange,  who  was  at  this  time  returning  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  asked  his  pilot  o£E  the  Lizard  what  were  the  news?  “Oh,” 
said  the  sailor,  “  Brougham  is  doing  wonders  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
lie  has  decided  more  causes  in  the  last  three  months,  than  Eldon  did 
in  as  many  years.  There  never  was  such  a  man.”  ’  {Sir  Denis  Le- 
marchant's  unpublished  Memoir  of  Earl  Spencer,  p.  234.) 
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rarely  impeached,  and  we  believe,  in  no  instance,  reversed, 
while  he  has  established  some  precedents  of  undisputed  autho¬ 
rity.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  his  high  office.  When  Lord  Grey  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  chief  seat  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  should  be 
offered  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Chancellor,  while  acquiescing 
fully  in  the  propriety  of  the  appointment,  did  not  fail  to  remind 
the  First  Minister  that  the  nomination  of  the  Judges,  including 
the  Chief  Baron,  was  in  the  Great  Seal.  This  is  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  mere  question  of  patronage,  but  a  high  con¬ 
stitutional  principle.  The  most  precious  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  which  the  country  possesses  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  this 
confidence  would  not  long  exist,  if  the  bench  was  filled  with 
time-serving  lawyers  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  day, 
who  has  not  the  special  qualifications  and  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  head  of  the  law. 
The  judicial  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal  was  dispensed  by 
Lord  Brougham  with  a  due  sense  of  its  grave  importance.  It 
is  true  that  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors,  he  promoted  generally  his  political  friends ;  but 
to  this  practice,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  it  is 
carried  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  any  but  partisans,  there 
can  be  no  rational  objection.  There  must  always  be  eligible 
candidates  for  judicial  office  on  either  side  of  the  question  ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  a  fit  man  should  be  dis¬ 
qualified,  because  his  politics  were  of  the  same  colour  as  those 
of  the  temporary  head  of  the  law.  It  was  at  Lord  Brougham’s 
instance  that  Denman,  who  had  been  his  colleague  as  law- 
officer  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  had  performed  his  duty  with 
signal  ability  and  independence,  was  named  Chief  Justice  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden.  The  appointment,  though 
criticised  at  the  time,  was  justified  by  experience.  Lord 
Denman  was  not  a  deep  lawyer ;  but  there  are  qualifications 
even  more  important  than  law,  which  should  belong  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  has 
powers  and  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of  which  requires  courage, 
prudence,  and  dignity.  These  qualities  were  possessed  by 
Lord  Denman  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  combined  with  a 
certain  nobleness  of  manner,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his 
character,  he  had  a  propriety  and  purity  of  diction  which  gave 
his  judgments  a  weight  beyond  their  intrinsic  value. 

Unlike  some  men  who  have  attained  fame  and  power.  Lord 
Brougham  was  not  unmindful  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
his  earlier  days.  Few  of  those  who  had  any  claims  to  pre- 
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ferment  could  complain  of  being  overlooked  ;  indeed,  it  must 
be  owned  that  some,  whose  claims  were  questionable,  partook  of 
his  lavish  patronage.  But  though  he  rewarded  services,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  he  also  promoted  many  in  whose  advancement  he 
had  no  personal  interest.  Lord  Brougham  was  hardly  less 
distinguished  for  his  social  qualities  thau  for  his  abilities  in 
public  life. 

‘  He  Avas  capable,’  says  one  who  knew  him  Avell,  ‘  of  im'esting  the 
least  attractive  stibjects  witli  interest.  My  friend,  the  late  Viscountess 
Eversley  (Mr.  Whitbread’s  younger  daughter)  recollected  a  group  of 
iiishionable  ladies  listening  at  breakfast  one  morning  at  Southhill  with 
breathless  attention  to  his  description  of  the  habits  of  bees,  Avhich  he 
made  as  charming  as  a  fairy  tale.  He  was  also  a  iirstrate  mimic,  so 
that  John  Kemble  being  a.sked  what  he  thought  of  him,  answered,  “  If 
“  I  could  get  him  on  the  boards  for  a  season,  it  would  make  my  fortune.” 
Even  Mr.  Rogers,  though  not  addicted  to  praise,  observed  as  Mr. 
Brougham  w.as  stepping  into  his  chaise  at  the  door  of  Southhill,  “  There 
“  go  Demosthenes,  Bacon,  and  George  Selwyn  all  in  the  same 
“  chaise.’”  {Sir  D.  Lemarchant's  Memoir  of  Earl  Spencer.) 

We  have  commented  freely  on  some  serious  misstatements 
in  these  volumes ;  but  before  closing  them,  we  must  notice 
some  minor  inaccuracies.  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  is  mentioned  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  date  of 
Lord  Russell’s  birth  is  given  as  1784  instead  of  1794.  The 
whole  story  of  the  ^larquis  Wellesley’s  marriage  in  vol.  ii. 
jp.  477  is  a  pure  fabrication.  ^Ir.  Peacock,  who  is  mentioned 
as  having  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
as  having  gone  to  India  as  a  judge  and  died  there.,  had,  as  we 
knoAv  from  the  best  authority,  nothing  to  say  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  Mr.  Peacock  Avent  to  India  in  1852,  not  as  a  judge,  but 
in  the  far  higher  position  of  the  Law  INIember  of  the  Council 
of  the  tTOvenior-(jeneral,  and  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Court.  After  a  long  and  distinguished  judicial 
career.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  recently  returned  to  England,  and 
is  now  living  here  in  retirement.  Such  mistakes  would  be 
unpardonable  in  an  ordinary  narrative ;  but  their  apology  is  to 
be  found  in  the  simple  and  touching  paragraph  Avhich  closes 
the  Memoir: — 

‘  If  I  have  imperfectly  performed  my  work — if  I  have  appeared  to 
dAvell  too  diffasely  on  some  subjects,  whilst  others  of  equal  importance 
have  been  passed  over — if  many  statements  have  been  feebly  and 
some  inaccurately  rendered, — let  it  be  recollected  that  I  began  this 
attempt  after  I  was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  Avith  enfeebled  intellect, 
failing  memory,  and  but  slight  materials  by  me,  to  as.sist  it.  Above  all, 
that  there  was  not  left  one  single  friend  or  associate  of  my  earlier 
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days,  whose  recollections  might  have  aided  mine.  All  were  dead.  I 
alone  survived  of  those  who  had  acted  in  the  scenes  I  have  here  faintly 
endeavoured  to  retrace.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  443.) 

AVe  have  not  passed  over  the  blemishes  in  the  great  and 
splendid  character  which  we  have  attempted  to  review ;  but  if 
all  its  faults  are  to  be 

‘  observed. 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  conned  by  rote,’ 

it  is  not  in  these  pages  that  such  an  envious  record  will  be 
found.  Lord  Brougham’s  failings  were  of  a  kind  which  pro¬ 
voked  irritation  and  even  resentment;  they  detracted  mate¬ 
rially  from  his  usefulness  at  every  stage  of  his  public  career, 
and  at  length  incapacitated  him  for  the  public  service.  But 
his  failings  have  died  with  him,  and  have  left  no  stain  of  base¬ 
ness  or  dishonour  upon  an  imperishable  fame. 


Aut.  IX. —  Case  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  be  con¬ 
vened  at  Geneva  under  the  Treaty  of  fVashinyton  of  the  Sth 
of  May,  1S71.  London:  1872. 

"^Then  a  litigant  in  a  court  of  justice  publishes  to  the  world 
*  *  his  pleadings  before  the  judge,  he  invites  the  criticism  of 
the  public,  although  his  cause  may  remain  undecided.  We 
should  have  scrupled  to  break  ground  on  the  topics  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  notwithstanding  their 
international  and  general  importance,  had  not  both  the  an¬ 
tagonists  relieved  us  of  all  scruple  on  that  subject.  Even  as  it 
is,  however,  we  shall  not  trespass  on  those  matters  which  form 
the  substantial  topics  which  the  Arbitrators  must  decide  ;  but 
propose  to  make  the  present  singular  position  of  the  Arbitration 
itself  the  subject  of  some  reflections. 

Among  the  thoughts  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Case  for  the  United  States  (published  by  Bentley,  and  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  official  copy),  the  most  prominent 
was  this :  that  if  the  conditions  under  which  neutrality  is  to 
be  maintained  or  suffered  be  those  expounded  in  this  singular 
volume,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  a  nation  to  observe  neutrality. 
According  to  what  we  read  in  this  ‘  Case,’  we  had  the  fate  of 
the  American  Civil  War  in  our  hands ;  for  if  a  few  inconsider¬ 
able  privateers  had  power,  by  their  marauding  excursions,  to 
protract  the  war  for  two  years,  what  might  not  have  been 
done  if  we  had  put  forth  our  maritime  strength  ?  Had  we  even 
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declined  to  recognise  the  very  questionable  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  the  North,  by  the  confession  of  this  pleading, 
must  have  been  greatly  enfeebled ;  and  if  we  had  joined  with 
France,  and  intervened  to  terminate  the  struggle  in  November, 
1862,  there  would  have  been  an  end,  at  all  events,  of*  Ala- 
*  bama*  Claims.  Nor  were  we  without  solid  interests  at  stake 
which  urged  us  in  that  direction.  To  say  nothing  of  the  inter¬ 
necine  and  hideous  aspect  of  the  war  itself,  fearful  beyond  any 
record  of  civil  slaughter,  our  great  manufacturing  staple  was 
withdrawn  from  us,  our  manufacturing  population  were  exposed 
to  the  cruellest  hardships,  and  our  manufacturers  to  ruin,  as  the 
price  of  our  fidelity  to  our  neutral  obligations.  We  were  faith¬ 
ful,  however,  although  the  American  case  makes  it  doubtful  if 
we  had  any  motive  or  interest  to  be  so.  Our  operatives  bore 
their  privations  with  a  magnanimity  without  example,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  history  of  neutral  nations ;  and  we  resisted  the 
solicitations  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  alter  our  policy, 
even  although  it  brought  daily  injury  to  ourselves.  And  now 
that  all  is  done,  and  the  North,  not  without  the  aid  of  German 
recruits  and  British  munitions  of  war,  has  subjugated  the  South, 
how  are  we  rewarded  ?  America  claims  from  us  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  war  incurred  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg :  the 
whole  expense  of  Grant’s  last  campaign  and  Lee’s  masterly 
defence ;  of  Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia ;  of  the  weary, 
almost  hopeless,  waiting  of  the  Northern  armies  before  Rich¬ 
mond,  up  to  the  long-deferred  but  final  surrender.  We  are 
to  pay  for  all  this.  Should  we  not  have  been  better  off  as 
belligerents  ?  for  according  to  these  demands,  the  belligerent  is 
to  come  off  free,  and  the  neutral  to  pay  all. 

Nor  may  we  forget  what  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was.  It 
was  the  cast  of  a  die  by  the  South  for  final  victory.  Up  to 
that  time  so  utterly  had  the  North  failed,  with  all  the  enormous 
advantages  which  their  blockade  and  their  command  of  the  sea 
gave  them,  to  subdue  tbe  South,  that  they  had  retired,  stunned 
and  bewildered,  after  Stonewall  Jackson’s  last  battle;  and  Lee 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  become  the  aggressor,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  States  of  the  North.  He  almost  succeeded. 
The  battle  of  Gettysburg  hung  long  in  suspense ;  and  had  the 
scale  turned  the  other  way,  the  ultimate  event  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  altered,  but  would  certainly  have  been 
much  longer  deferred.  Lee  retreated  to  the  territory  of  the 
South  almost  unmolested,  presenting  to  the  North  the  same 
solid  front  as  that  against  which  three  of  their  armies  had  be¬ 
fore  dashed  themselves  in  vain.  Yet  the  truth  of  history  tells 
us,  as  we  find  it  written  in  the  American  Case,  that  the  war 
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from  this  date  was  only  kept  alive  by  the  roving  freebooters, 
the  ‘  Alabama,’  the  ‘  Florida,’  and  the  ‘  Shenandoah;’  and  that 
if  these  hitd  been  captured  or  sunk,  the  South  would  instantly 
have  collapsed. 

Had  we  become  belligerents,  it  would  certainly,  at  this  rate, 
Jiave  been  better  for  our  purse.  Would  it  have  been  worse 
for  the  good  feeling  which  ought  to  prevail  between  the  two 
countries  ?  Not  if  we  are  to  believe  the  American  Case.  Our 
neutrality,  it  seems,  has  only  left  behind  feelings  as  bitter,  and 
exasperation  as  intense,  as  war  itself  could  have  i)roduced. 
Our  very  neutrality,  we  are  told,  was  as  hostile  and  as  oflFensive 
as  war  could  have  been ;  our  sayings  and  our  doings,  official 
and  non-official,  are  now  paraded  in  order  to  give  expression 
to  what,  according  to  the  Case,  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
nation.  Even  the  Washington  Treaty  has  done  nothing  to 
anoderate  the  poignancy  of  American  resentment,  which  is 
faithfully  depicted,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe,  in  this  remark¬ 
able  State  paper. 

We  may  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  regret  no  part  of  our 
past  impartiality ;  but  this  Case  no  more  represents  either 
the  facts  of  history,  or  genuine  American  opinion,  than  the 
monstrous  heads  and  distorted  limbs  we  see  in  a  pantomime 
represent  the  human  figure.  The  draughtsmen  of  the  Case 
strive  to  produce  their  effects,  as  the  scenic  artist  does,  by 
grotesque  exaggeration ;  and  the  result  has  been,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  obstruct  if  not  to  destroy  a  course  of  ami¬ 
cable  and  sensible  adjustment  in  which,  if  some  things  were 
surrendered  which  strict  adherence  to  theory  might  have  main¬ 
tained,  the  English  nation  were  ready  to  recognise,  with  good 
humour  and  friendliness,  a  mutual  desire  for  a  practical  closing 
of  accounts.  But  this  demand  has  gone  beyond  all  limits  of 
patience,  and  is  placed  on  grounds  which  leave  no  room  for  its 
exercise. 

We  very  much  regret,  as  we  suspect  the  statesmen  of 
-Vmerica  themselves  regret,  the  levity  with  which  the  first  and 
the  last  pages  of  the  Case  were  permitted  to  form  any  part  of 
so  grave  and  important  a  proceeding.  That  any  serious  ex¬ 
pectation  was  entertained  in  any  quarter  that  the  arbitrators 
would  even  listen  to  such  a  demand  is  improbable ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Case  itself  discloses  as  much,  for  no  details  are  suggested 
on  which  the  arbiti'ators,  however  willing,  could  frame  an  award. 
The  first  chapter,  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  our  bad  faith 
and  our  Southern  proclivities,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
real  matter  in  dispute ;  and  could  only  have  had  the  effect  of 
Infusing  an  acrimonious  ingredient  into  an  amicable  suit.  W e 
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think  it  much  the  most  serious  ground  of  observation  which 
the  Case  presents ;  for  it  is  as  little  founded  on  principle  or  on 
historical  truth  as  the  demand  for  indirect  damages ;  while  it 
appears  to  be,  unlike  the  other,  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

The  Americans  have  made,  we  think,  a  great  practical 
blunder  in  these  preliminary  criticisms.  They  entirely  mis- 
concei\'e  the  temper  of  the  people  of  whom  they  write.  We 
like  and  admire  our  American  cousins,  although  sometimes  Are 
laugh  at  them,  and  sometimes  they  laugh  at  us.  feel  a 

family  pride  in  their  freedom,  their  manliness,  and  their  prospe¬ 
rity  ;  and  Ave  can  stand,  in  the  way  of  remark,  from  them  Avhat 
Ave  might  not  accept  from  any  other  quarter.  We  make  allow¬ 
ances,  also,  for  the  pure  democracy  of  their  government,  and 
concede  a  certain  privileged  character  to  their  proceedings 
Avhich  has,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  excess.  But  to  imagine 
that  Ave  should  consent  to  do  penance  because  our  public  men 
expressed  their  A'ieAvs  on  public  affairs  in  their  OAvn  Avay,  or 
that  our  conduct  as  neutrals  Avas  affected  by  our  popular  sym¬ 
pathies,  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  American 
Case  a  great  deficiency  of  perception.  '\\'e  are  a  free  people, 
as  their  countrymen  are ;  accustomed  to  say  what  Ave  think, 
and  not  very  curious  to  mark  Avhether  our  thoughts  are  plea¬ 
sant  or  unpleasant  to  the  rest  of  the  Avorld.  AVe  looked  on, 
Avhile  their  civil  AA’ar  raged,  Avith  great  interest.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  of  some  Avent  Avith  the  North,  that  of  others  AA'ith  the 
South.  The  detestation  of  slavery  animated  one  side ;  a  cer¬ 
tain  feeling  for  the  gallantry  of  the  Aveaker  side,  and  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  their  constitutional  rights,  Aveighed  Avith  the  other. 
AdA'anced  Liberals  Avere  for  the  North ;  advanced  Conser¬ 
vatives  for  the  South ;  and,  midAvay,  opinions  shifted  as  the 
Avonderful  and  romantic  tragedy  proceetled.  The  American 
Case  seems  to  find  in  all  this  some  element  Avhich  America  is 
entitled  to  resent.  Resentment  on  such  grounds  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  can  signify  nothing  Avhether  either  party  in  the 
struggle  agreed  with  our  vieAA's  or  our  sympathies.  America 
must  knoAv  that  if  it  were  the  price  of  a  good  understanding 
Avith  any  PoAver  that  Ave  should  restrain  the  expression  of  our 
opinions  on  passing  events,  it  is  one  aa'C  should  never  think  of 
paying. 

Let  us  refer  our  critics  to  an  episode,  which  occurred  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  from  Avhich  they  may  draAv  a  lesson 
<*f  good  sense  taught  from  a  quai’ter  they  Avill  probably  respect. 
During  the  Hungarian  struggle  in  1848,  so  much  was  the  sym- 
j)athy  of  the  United  States  AA'ith  those  Avhom  they  Avould  noAV 
call  insurgents,  that  they  despatched  a  special  enA'oy  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  the  Hungarians  could  maintain  their  independence. 
This  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  Austrian  Government 
worthy  of  attentive  study.  Hungary  was  as  completely  an 
integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  the  Confederate  States 
ever  were  of  the  Union.  The  Hungarians  had  gained  some 
battles ;  but  their  final  success  was  doubtful  even  if  Russia  had 
not  intervened.  It  never  occurred,  however,  to  American 
statesmen  of  that  day,  that  to  recognise  the  belligerent  status 
of  Hungry  was  an  indication  of  hostile  sentiments  to  Austria. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
sympathies  in  the  struggle.  They  took  measures  to  welcome 
Hungary  into  the  family  of  nations ;  and  when  the  Austrian 
Charge  d’ Affaires  not  unnaturally  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
these  proceedings,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Webster  that, 
‘  while  performing  with  strict  fidelity  all  their  neutral  duties, 

*  nothing  -will  deter  either  the  Government  or  the  people  of 
‘  the  United  States  from  exercising  at  their  own  discretion  the 
‘  rights  belonging  to  them  as  an  independent  nation,  and  of 

*  forming  and  expressing  their  own  opinions,  freely  and  at  all 
‘  times,  on  the  great  political  events  which  may  transpire  among 

*  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earthf  He  also  said  that  if  the 
United  States  had  recognised  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
they  would  not  have  violated  the  laws  of  nations.*  Remember¬ 
ing  their  past  history,  and  come  themselves  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  Americans  should  be  the  last  to  suppose  that  the  free 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  public  affairs,  our 
own  or  our  neighbours’,  could  ever  be  considered  by  us  as  a 
legitimate  topic  .of  offence  or  of  criticism. 

The  rule  which  governs  the  obligations  of  neutral  States 
towards  the  respective  parties  in  a  civil  contest  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  has  been  laid  down  with  an  authority  which  the 
Americans  can  hardly  dispute  by  Mr.  Wheaton  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — f 

‘  Until  the  revolution  is  consuniinated,  whilst  the  civil  war  involving 
•a  contest  for  the  government  continues,  other  States  may  remain  in¬ 
different  spectators  of  tlie  controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the 
ancient  Government  as  sovereign,  and  the  Government  de  facto  as  a 
society  entitled  to  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy ;  or  may  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  jKirty  which  they  believe  to  have  justice  on  its  side. 
In  the  first  case,  tlie  foreign  State  fulfils  all  its  obligations  under  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain  provided 
it  maintains  an  impartial  neutrality.  ...  If  the  foreign  State  professes 
neutrality,  it  is  bound  to  allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties 
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fhe  free  exercise  of  those  rights  "which  war  gives  to  public  enemies 
against  each  other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and  of  capturing 
contraband  and  enemy’s  property.’ 

That  is  precisely  the  rule  "which  the  British  Government  in¬ 
tended  to  observe,  and  did  obscn'C,  throughout  the  American 
contest.  Its  neutrtility  consisted  in  even  and  impartial  dealing 
with  both  belligerents.  But  the  complaint  of  the  Northern 
States,  since  their  final  victory — ‘a  complaint  which  pervades 
every  page  of  this  Case — is,  in  truth,  that  we  were  too  neutral : 
they  cannot  pardon  us  for  not  having  espoused  their  cause  as 
against  the  South ;  and  they  are  now  attempting,  by  an  un¬ 
paralleled  fiction,  to  throw  upon  a  neutral  and  independent  State 
the  costs  of  a  struggle  against  their  own  insxn’gent  countrymen. 

It  is  not  immaterial  to  obserx-e  that  throughout  this  con¬ 
troversy,  the  acts  complained  of  are  the  acts  of  Americans 
against  Americans.  It  is  shown  in  this  Case  with  great 
minuteness,  and  probably  xvith  truth,  that  an  entire  system  of 
finance,  trade  in  cotton,  supply  of  arms,  and  purchase  of  vessels 
"wa.«  organised  by  the  agents  of  the  Southern  American  States 
in  Europe,  and  especidly  in  this  country.  These  operations 
were,  as  far  as  we  know,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
this  country  and  with  the  law  of  nations.  The  Southern  States 
had  just  as  good  a  right  to  raise  money  and  buy  unarmed  ships 
here,  as  the  Northern  States  had  to  buy  cannon  or  tents  or 
shoes  for  their  troops.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  any  offence 
was  committed,  it  "was  an  offence  against  this  country,  by  an 
abuse  of  her  hospitality  and  freedom  for  belligerent  pur2wses, 
not  an  offence  against  the  other  belligerent ;  and  the  other 
belligerent  has  no  locus  standi  whatever  to  demand  redress  for 
any  such  acts.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
who  were  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion  but  have  since  been 
reduced  to  obedience,  "were  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  or  the  law  of  nations  in  the  (Queen’s  dominions,  we 
might  fairly  hold  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
responsible  for  any  mischief  caused  by  the  revolutionary  acts 
of  its  own  subjects  or  citizens.  The  acts  complained  of  are 
not  the  acts  of  British  subjects,  but  of  American  citizens  who 
conspired  in  a  foreign  country  to  carry  on  war  against  their 
own  fellow-countrymen.  It  would  go  hard  with  England  if 
she  is  to  be  held  responsible  in  damages  for  all  the  jxlots  and 
conspiracies  which  have  been  hatch^  by  foreigners  against 
foreign  Governments  on  her  soil.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
breach  in  the  American  Union  having  been  healed,  and  its 
authority  restored,  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  participate 
in  the  demand  now  made  on  Great  Britain  for  redress  ;  and  if 
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a  pecuniar}'  indemnity  were  paid,  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North  would  be  benefited  by  it.  So  that  we  are  led  to  this 
monstrous  and  extravagant  consequence,  that  the  South  having 
conspired  and  made  war  against  the  North,  and  strained  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  the  South, 
nevertheless,  is  now,  conjointly  with  the  North,  to  obtain  an 
indemnity  from  Great  Britain  for  its  own  acts,  and  that  the 
neutral  State  is  to  indemnify  both  the  belligerents  for  injuries 
mutually  inflicted  by  them  on  each  other.  It  seems  to  us 
impossible  to  carry  further  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this 
Case. 

The  compilers  of  the  Case  seem  to  have  left  out  of  view 
the  real  position  of  the  American  contest  in  its  bearing  on 
neutral  nations,  and  especially  on  ourselves.  They  call  the 
secession  of  the  Confederate  States  an  insurrection.  We  do 
not  quarrel  -with  the  term,  which  now  they  are  probably  en¬ 
titled  to  use.  But  it  was  not  an  ordinary  insurrection.  It  was 
truly  a  war  of  the  Roses  ;  a  second  edition  of  the  conflicts  of 
York  and  Lancaster  on  a  larger  and  more  sanguinary  scale. 
Eleven  of  the  associated  communities  which  compose  the  Union 
separated  themselves  from  it,  and  declared  their  independence. 
With  the  question  of  their  constitutional  right  to  do  so  we  had 
no  concern ;  but  they  claimed  such  a  right.  They  organised 
a  Government,  set  an  army  in  the  field,  and  ver}'  nearly  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  fleet ;  and,  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
the  last-mentioned  attempt,  it  might  strangely  have  altered  the 
Northern  views  of  neutral  shipbuilding.  By  notifying  a 
blockade  the  Northern  States  recognised,  and  called  on  other 
nations  to  recognise,  the  belligerent  status  of  the  South.  We 
had  no  choice  but  to  make  the  recognition.  The  North  soon 
found  their  task  harder  than  they  had  anticipated.  Ninety 
days  was  the  time  the  President  allowed  for  terminating  the 
war.  It  took  four  years,  instead  of  three  months,  to  accomplish 
the  task.  Of  these  years,  fortune  for  the  two  first  went  against 
the  Northern  troops.  General  after  general  was  defeated  and 
displaced;  army  after  army  was  shattered  and  discomfited. 
In  June  1862,  after  the  doubtful  battle  of  Corinth,  M‘Lellan, 
after  six  days’  hard  fighting,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Lee 
and  Beauregard  on  the  James  River.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  'year  Burnside  was  utterly  routed  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  troops  at  Fredericksburg.  In  the  spring  of  1863, 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  inflicted  the  heaviest  blow  of  all 
on  General  Hooker  at  Chancellorville.  In  the  West,  after  the 
first  success  at  Fort  Donelson,  little  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  Federal  arms.  Vicksburg  still  held  out,  and  the  Fede- 
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ral  leaders  were  baffled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  a  conviction  began  to 
prevail  that  the  conquest  of  the  South  was  impracticable. 
Overtures  were  made  to  us  by  the  French  Government  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States;  and  these 
were  overtures  which  it  was  no  breach  of  national  faith  or  neu¬ 
tral  duty  to  consider  deliberately.  Wisely,  as  we  thought  then, 
and  in  spite  of  this  ill-judged  paper,  as  we  think  still,  we  de¬ 
cided  against  recognition  or  intervention  ;  not  that  we  contem¬ 
plated  the  success  of  the  North,  but  because  the  South  had 
not  demonstrated  their  ability  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Inch  by  inch,  and  week  by  week,  pegging  away,  as  President 
Lincoln  called  it ;  recruiting  their  ranks  as  they  were  periodi¬ 
cally  thinned,  from  German  levies,  and  their  material  of  war 
from  British  workshops  ;  laying  all  Europe  under  contribution 
to  aid  them,  while  the  South  remained  hermetically  sealed, 
they  at  last  accomplished  their  protracted  task  by  a  j>rocess  of 
slow  and  gradual  exhaustion  ;  the  ultimate  result,  even  to  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  hanging  in  doubtful  scales. 

All  this  the  American  Case  entirely  overlooks.  A  remark 
of  Lord  Palmerston  is  referred  to,  as  indicating  hostility, 
when  he  corrected  Mr.  Bright  by  reminding  him  that  the 
war  was  not  an  insurrection  merely,  but  war  between  two 
recognised  belligerents.  Lord  Palmerston  was  entirely  in  the 
right,  and  Mr.  Bright  entirely  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  Southern 
States  by  that  time  were  quite  as  much  de  facto  belligerents 
as  the  people  of  Hungary  were  when  the  United  States  sent 
^Ir.  Mann  to  ascertain  their  prospects  of  independence ;  and 
by  their  own  confession,  if  we  had  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  South,  we  should  have  violated  no  duty  incumbent  on 
our  neutral  character. 

These  utterances,  therefore,  of  British  public  men  which  arc 
brought  together  in  the  Case  by  a  very  partial  process  of  selec¬ 
tion,  not  only  have  no  bearing  on  the  real  dispute,  but  had  the 
most  legitimate  relation  to  the  existing  position  of  public  affairs. 
They  indicated  no  sympathy  one  way  or  other,  but  only  views 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  it  was  fitting  for  this  country  to 
adopt.  But  supposing  that  they  had  indicated  sympathy  for  the 
South — what  then?  We  were  entitled,  jis  neutrals,  to  bestow 
and  express  our  sympathies  as  we  pleased.  It  is  not  for  America 
to  teach,  or  from  her  that  we  can  consent  to  learn,  restraint  on 
such  mattei'S.  Let  her  study  with  the  same  care — it  will  not  re¬ 
quire  the  same  microscopic  anxiety — the  8j)oken  opinions  of  her 
own  public  men  in  regard  to  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Cuba.  Let  the 
compilers  of  the  Case  consider  what  kind  of  defence  they  could 
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make  to  similar  claims  by  us,  supported  by  a  similar  exhibition 
of  sympathies  on  their  part.  These  things  were  not  worthy  of 
the  place  which  they  hold  in  this  important  affair. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  breathing  time  w’hich  this 
episode  affords  us  may  be  of  service  to  some  important  and 
weighty  considerations  which  have  been  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence,  and  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  Case.  We  are 
<iuite  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  great  ability  and  vigour  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  substance  of  it.  The  argument  on  which 
the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  is  founded  is  boldly  and 
jiowerfully  maintained,  and  its  leaining  and  unquestionable 
skill  make  it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been 
disfigured  by  these  extravagances.  Still  there  is  a  certain 
ajipearance  of  logical  unity  in  the  Case  which  creates  an  un¬ 
pleasant  surmise  that  something  may  be  at  fault  in  premises 
which  lead  to  conclusions  so  startling.  If  the  premises  are 
sound,  and  the  conclusion  logically  deduced,  the  lot  of  a 
neutral  for  the  future  is  not  to  be  envied.  His  interest  will 
lie  in  prompt  interference  in  favour  of  the  weaker  belligerent, 
in  order  to  cripple  as  far  as  possible  the  probable  conqueror. 
This  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  a  country  like  ours,  strong 
enough  for  war,  but  now  very  earnestly  averse  to  interference 
in  our  neighbours’  concerns;  but  if  neutrality  inflicts  the 
penalties  of  war  without  its  chances  of  success,  there  seems 
to  be  no  choice  left. 

In  maintaining  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government 
for  the  depredations  of  the  ‘  Alabama  ’  and  the  other  vessels 
which  contrived  to  leave  the  ports  of  this  country,  the  American 
Case  takes  little  aid  from  the  concessions  of  international  duty 
which  are  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  assumes 
these  to  be  sound,  but  entirely  denies  that  they  are  er post Jacto 
concessions.  It  asserts  that  the  definition  which  the  treaty 
•(contains  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  State  was  in  accordance 
with  the  recognised  law  of  nations  before  the  treaty,  and  indeed 
before  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  of  either  country.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  inquire  what  the  law  is  which  is  thus  resolutely 
maintained;  on  what  ground  the  argument  rests  ;  and  whither 
it  inevitably  leads. 

The  reasoning  maintained  in  the  Case  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions: — 

1.  Trade  between  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  in  ships  fitted 
and  intended  for  war,  is  not  siinj)ly  trade  in  contraband  of 
■war,  but  constitutes  a  use  of  the  neutral  territory  as  a  place 
of  departure  for  a  hostile  force,  and  is  therefore  a  breach  of 
neutrality. 
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2.  A  neutral  Government  is  bound  to  prevent  the  neutral 
territory  from  being  so  used. 

3.  A  neutral  Government,  if  it  permit,  or  fail  to  prevent, 
such  use  of  the  neutral  territory,  becomes  a  direct  partici¬ 
pator  in  the  belligerent  operations. 

The  first  proposition  is  the  main  hinge  of  the  argument. 
The  second  is  a  mere  corollary,  and  the  third,  although  going 
beyond  in  words  what  is  directly  propounded  in  the  Case,  is 
in  reality  the  result  at  which  the  reasoning  should  logically 
arrive,  and  that  which  the  portentous  demand  with  which  it 
concludes  necessarily  implies.  In  drawing  the  unrestricted 
conclusion  of  our  liability  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  war, 
the  Case  forcibly  illustrates  the  ‘  importance  of  the  first  pro¬ 
position  on  which  the  argument  is  built,  and  exhibits  the 
absolute  necessity  of  fixing  the  rights  of  belligerents  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  and  firm  basis,  if  we  expect  the  position  of  the  neutral 
to  be  tolerable  or  practicable  for  the  future.  This  is  the  more 
important,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  the  principles  on 
which  these  propositions  depend  cannot  be  confined  to  vessels 
intended  for  warlike  purposes,  but  would,  if  admitted,  extend 
to  all  articles  which  are  contraband  of  war.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  elucidate  the  foundation 
and  the  limits  of  such  belligerent  rights. 

"NV'e  designedly  speak  of  the  rights  of  belligerents,  not  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  Neutrals  acquire  no  rights  by  the  quarrels 
of  their  neighbours.  Excepting  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
limited  by  the  privileges  of  belligerents,  the  rights  of  neutrals 
are  precisely  the  same,  whether  other  nations  are  at  peace  or  at 
war.  It  is  a  fallacy,  or  rather  an  inaccuracy,  very  prevalent 
in  such  discussions,  but  one  which  has  led  to  great  confusion,, 
to  speak  of  the  immunities  of  neutrals,  as  if  neutrality  conferred 
privileges.  A  neutral  State  is  simply  one  which  is  not  at  war 
with  either  belligerent,  and  which  is  entitled  to  carry  on  its 
usual  avocations  without  being  molested  by  either  of  the  con¬ 
tending  Powers,  or  by  anyone  else,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
special  privileges  accorded  to  belligerents  by  the  usages  of 
nations  may  limit  its  rights,  or  impose  obligations.  Save  in 
the  exercise  of  these  special  privileges,  a  belligerent  is  bound 
to  precisely  the  same  duties  to  all  nations  as  before  he  quaiTelled 
with  his  adversary ;  and  if,  beyond  these  limits,  he  interfere 
with  the  property  or  commerce  or  subjects  of  another  nation, 
liis  responsibility  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  he  is  at  war 
or  at  peace  with  any  given  State. 

Although  these  proiK)sitions  are  self-evident,  they  have  often 
been  lost  sight  of  from  the  fact  that,  until  recently,  the  belli- 
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gerent  was  strong,  and  the  non-belligerent  weak  ;  and  the  law 
has  been  made  by  the  stronger  for  the  stronger.  The  very 
naine  of  ‘  neutral  ’  is  of  modem  gro^vth.  In  former  days,  the 
giants  fought ;  and  States  of  smaller  stature  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  what  the  formidable  combatants  might  dictate. 
But  now  that  non-intervention  is  the  policy  of  powerful  nations, 
it  is  essential  that  these  questions  should  be  put  on-  their  true 
footing,  and  that  communities  which  take  no  part  in  the  quar-*- 
rels  of  their  neighbours  should  resolutely  insist  on  belligerents 
keeping  strictly  vrithin  the  line  of  the  exceptional  privileges 
Avhich  their  character  of  belligerents  gives  them. 

These  j)rivileges  rest  on  two  distinct  principles,  which  are  too 
often  confounded — the  first  arising  out  of  the  exigencies  of  war, 
and  the  second  out  of  breaches  of  neutrality.  Although  all  in¬ 
ternational  law  resolves  itself  into  the  will  of  the  stronger,  and 
we  cannot  reduce  rules  which  rest  on  comity  or  goodwll  to  juri¬ 
dical  precision,  this  distinction  will  be  found  clearly  developed 
throughout  the  received  international  code.  There  ai'e  certein 
acts  which  imply  on  the  part  of  the  professed  neutral,  favour 
to  one  side,  and  unfriendliness  to  the  other.  These  the  belli¬ 
gerent  is  entitled  to  complain  of,  resent,  and  resist,  as  in  aid 
of  his  enemy,  and  advei*se  to  himself.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  acts  which,  although  indicating  on  the  part  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  no  favour  or  preference  for  either  side,  a  belligerent  is  yet 
entitled  to  prevent  or  interfere  with.  His  right  to  do  so 
arises,  not  from  any  indication  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral,  but  from  the  benefit  to  be  attained  by  his  enemy.*  Of 
these,  the  right  of  search  is  a  good  example,  which  entitles  a 
belligerent  to  stop,  invade,  and  search  a  vessel  belonging  to 
a  nation  which  has  no  concern  with  his  disputes,  and  has  done 
nothing,  and  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything,  to  interfere 
with  them.  Under  the  same  category  is  comprehended  the 
class  of  belligerent  rights  restrictive  of  neutral  trade.  They 
proceed  solely  on  the  principle  of  the  exigencies  of  the  status 
of  belligerency,  not  on  that  of  neutral  delinquency.  On  this 
ground  rest  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  thorny  subject  of  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  by  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under 
certain  conditions,  a  belligerent  State  may  interfere  with  the 
commerce  of  the  citizens  of  a  neutral  State,  without  being  re- 

*  See  Grotius,  Dejure  Belli  et  Pads,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1,  5,  in  the  Utrecht 
edition,  1703.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  in  all  these  disquisitions  that  it 
rested  with  the  belligerent  to  decide  the  measure  of  this  principle.  The 
idea  of  a  neutral  prescribing  limits  to  a  belligerent,  and  enforcing 
them,  is  never  present. 
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sponsible  to  that  State  for  acts  which  would  otherwise  he  a  just 
cause  of  war.  Commerce  with  one  of  two  belligerents  on  the 
part  of  a  neutral  is  no  breach  of  neutrality.  But  the  usages 
of  nations  have  permitted  belligerents  to  intercept  munitions 
of  war  destined  for  their  enemy,  even  if  conveyed  by  a  neutral 
hand.  It  is  a  privilege  of  capture,  or  stoppage,  only.  If  the 
neutral  vessel  which  conveys  the  contraband  be  not  inter¬ 
cepted,  no  right  of  any  kind  arises  to  the  belligerent,  either 
against  the  trader  or  the  State  to  which  he  belongs.  If  the 
neutral  State  withhold  its  protection  from  the  contraband 
trader,  and  permit  the  foreign  Power  wdth  impunity  to  seize 
the  property  of  its  citizens,  no  more  can  be  required  of  it. 
SupjKJse,  for  instance,  that  a  maritime  State  goes  to  war  with 
one  which,  like  Bohemia,  has  no  seaboard — whatever  Shak- 
speare  may  say  to  the  contrary.  If  Holland  be  the  other  belli¬ 
gerent,  we  ex|X)rt  to  Holland  all  and  sundry  munitions  of  Avar. 
Has  Bohemia  a  grievance,  according  to  the  law  of  nations? 
None  whatever.  VVe  have  shoAvn  Holland  no  favour,  but  only 
sold  to  her  in  open  market  what  we  sell  every  day  to  France 
and  to  Prussia,  and  what  Ave  are  ready  to  sell  to  Bohemia  too, 
if  she  will  pay  our  price.  We  remain  neutral,  as  Ave  AA’ere ; 
only  Bohemia,  having  no  navy,  cannot  use  the  belligerent 
privilege. 

A  stronger  right  is  accorded  to  belligerents  in  cases  of 
blockade  or  siege.  A  citizen  of  a  neutral  State  attempting  to 
break  the  blockade,  or  to  carry  provisions  to  a  beleaguered 
fortress,  may  have  his  vessel  and  property  treated  as  lawful 
prize,  although  not  carrying  contraband  of  Avar.  But  the 
State  of  Avhich  the  neutral  trader  is  a  citizen  incurs  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  belligerent,  Avho  must  enforce  his  OAvn 
blockade  or  siege,  and  rest  content  with  the  exceptional  re¬ 
medy  Avhich  he  thus  enjoys  in  the  right  to  obstruct  the  com¬ 
merce  of  a  neutral  State.  It  also  follows  that  a  contract 
between  the  neutral  trader  and  one  of  tAvo  belligerent.s  to 
supply  contraband  of  Avar  is  entirely  laAvful ;  and  the  neutral 
State  is  under  no  obligation  to  interfere  Aiv'ith  its  execution. 
These  principles  are  elementary  in  the  code  of  international 
rights  and  obligations.  No  nation,  apart  from  special  treaty, 
ever  proposed  to  make  another  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
])rlvate  merchantmen  in  running  blockades,  or  carrying  ene¬ 
mies’  goods,  or  dealing  in  contraband  of  Avar.  Lord  Russell, 
in  Avriting  of  the  Nassau  dispute  in  1862,  states  the  doctrine 
Avith  equal  precision  and  accuracy: — 

‘  The  doctrine  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject  has  always  been 
the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain — namely,  that  neutral  Governments 
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are  under  no  obligation  to  stop  a  contraband  trade  between  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  a  belligerent  Power ;  and  that  the  only  penalty  of  such  a 
trade  is  the  liability  of  contraband  shipments  to  be  captured  oa  the 
high  seas  by  either  belligerent.’ 

So  Mr.  Webster,  writing  of  the  Mexican  and  Texas  dispute 
in  1842,  says : — 

‘  It  is  not  the  practice  of  nations  to  undertake  to  prohibit  their  own 
subjects  by  previous  laws  from  trafficking  in  contraband  of  war.  Such 
trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  engaged  in  it,  under  the  liabilities 
and  penalties  prescrilied  by  the  law  of  nations  or  particular  treaties.  If 
it  be  true,  therefore,  tliat  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  commerce  by  which  Texas,  an  enemy  of  Mexico,  has  been 
supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  nevertheless  was  not  bound  to  prevent  it,  could  not  have 
prevented  it  without  a  manifest  departure  from  the  principles  of  nett- 
trality,  and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  consequences.’  • 

These  opinions  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
clown  by  Bynkershoek,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  such 
ciuestions.  Speaking  of  the  neutral’s  freedom  of  trade,  and 
exceptions  from  it,  he  says : — 

‘  Quicquid  non  licet,  si  amicus  (that  is  the  friendly  belligerent ) 
deprehendat,  optimo  jure  publicatur  :  et  co  solo  absolvitur  peena  mit- 
tentis  amici.’  (QuePSt.  ed.  1732,  p.  76.) 

And  again,  in  a  passage  relative  to  foreign  enlistment,  he 
draws  in  the  clearest  words  the  consequence  to  Avhich  we  have 
referred,  of  the  entire  lawfulness  of  contracts  to  furnish  con¬ 
traband  : — 

‘  Idque  in  instrumentis  bellicis  vulgo  servamus  :  ut  enim  ea  ad  utrum- 
(pic  amicum  non  rccte  vehamu.H :  sine  fraude  tamen  vendimus  ntrupie 
amico  (piamvis  invicem  host!,  et  quamvis  sciainus  alterum  contra  alterum 
his  in  hello  esse  usuritm.’  {Qinrst.  p.  160.) 

This  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  received  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  in  1819.  Mr.  Canning  in  his  speech  in  defence  of  the 
measure  stated  in  regard  to  the  impending  rupture  between 
France  and  Spain,  that  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
Colonies  was  prohibited,  although  to  Spain  herself  the  pro¬ 
hibition  did  not  extend.  But  as  this  would  have  operated 
j)rejudicially  to  France,  the  Government,  in  maintenance  of 
their  neutrality,  removed  the  prohibition  as  to  the  Colonies  by 
an  Order  in  Council,  and  thus  left  the  trade  in  contraband 
free  as  far  as  the  Government  w’ere  concerned. 

*  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Thomp-ou,  .J uly  b,  1842.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  452. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Hautefeuille,  Bluntschli,  and  other 
recent  writers  are  desirous  of  j)lacing  the  law  in  this  respect 
on  a  different  footing,  although  no  civilised  State  has  ever 
sanctioned  their  views.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  responsibility  of  the  neutral  State  itself  for  the  trade 
in  articles  which  are  contraband  qf  Avar;  so  that  the  neutral 
Government  shall  charge  itself  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the 
traffic,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  belligerent  if  it  fail  in  doing 
so.  It  might  with  equal  truth  be  argued  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  State  to  prevent  smuggling  by  stopping  the  export  of  contra¬ 
band  articles.  "VVe  should  undoubtedly  in  our  past  wars  have 
found  such  a  doctrine  very  convenient ;  and  some  may  think 
that  with  our  naval  supremacy  we  should  turn  it  to  material 
account.  But  we  ought  to  ponder  well  what  the  doctrine  im¬ 
plies,  and  whither  it  tends.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  State  to  pre¬ 
scribe  laws  for  its  own  subjects,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
foreign  complications.  It  is  an  entirely  different  thing  to 
undertake  obligations  of  this  kind  as  an  international  duty ; 
and  the  American  Case  very  forcibly  suggests  to  what  results 
such  an  undertaking  may  logically  be  pressed. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  in  international  as  in  social  life 
certain  offices  of  friendship  and  good-fellowship  which  no  canon 
of  law  prescribes,  but  which  it  is  reasonable  to  render,  and 
churlish  to  refuse,  if  they  can  be  fulfilled  without  sensible  or 
serious  injury.  These  stand  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  in¬ 
ternational  right,  and  may  be  either  secured  by  treaty,  in  which 
case  they  are  binding  by  special  contract,  or  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  municipal  legislation  in  aid  of  the  goodwill  which  sug¬ 
gests  them.  In  regard  to  the  building  of  ships  of  Avar  Ave  have 
noAv  adopted  both  these  expedients:  the  last  by  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  and  the  first  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  But  our  municipal  legislation  vested  no  right  in  any 
foreign  Power ;  and  our  declarations  of  duty  in  the  treaty  ex¬ 
tend  no  farther  than  they  are  specifically  expressed.  The 
laAv  of  nations  neither  lays  a  neutral  under  any  obligation  to 
jirevent  trade  in  contraband,  nor  does  it  impose  on  him  any 
responsibility  in  regard  to  it.  Bet  us  consider  for  a  moment 
Avhat  the  converse  of  these  propositions  implies,  and  hoAv  far  it 
is  to  be  carried. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  trace  such  propositions  to 
their  elementary  principles,  and  reason  these  out  to  their  logical 
conclusions.  It  is  not,  Ave  think,  sufficiently  kept  in  mind  Iioav 
serious  a  change  is  implied  in  regarding  trade  in  contraband  of 
Avar,  not  as  giving  rise  to  a  belligerent  privilege,  but  as  implying 
the  breach  of  neutral  obligation.  At  present  a  contract  betAvecn 
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a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  trader  for  munitions  of  war  is  a  lawful 
contract,  to  which  the  courts  of  the  neutral  country  are  entitled 
to  give  effect.  If  a  Prussian  or  French  citizen  in  the  last  Avar 
had  ordered  from  a  British  merchant  10,000  rifles,  or  ten  tons  of 
gunpoAvder,  the  latter  could  not  escape  from  his  contract  on  the 
ground  that  the  article  ordered  Avas  contraband  of  war.  If  the 
purchaser  undertake  the  transport  of  the  goods  purchased,  his 
enemy  may  of  course  capture  the  goods  in  transit ;  but  cannot 
complain  of  the  merchant  Avho  sold  them,  or  the  State  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen.  In  like  manner  contracts  made  in  order  to  run 
a  blockade  are  legal,  although  ship  and  cargo  are  exposed  to 
capture.  ‘But  suppose  the  law  of  nations  in  this  respect  to  be 
altered,  and  the  sale  of  contraband  to  be  considered  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality  Avhich  the  Government  of  the  neutral  State  was 
bound  to  prevent,  and  for  the  results  of  which  it  is  respon¬ 
sible.  Let  us  see  how  Ave  should  have  squared  accounts, 
on  this  footing,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  Avar.  The 
sale  of  contraband,  being  a  breach  of  neutrality,  Avould  become 
a  belligerent  act;  for  he  Avho  ceases  to  be  neutral  becomes 
belligerent,  and  may  be  so  dealt  Avith.  The  South  bought 
from  us  ships :  the  North  bought  rifles,  and  sail-cloth,  and  ^ 
other  military  stores.  We  Avere,  on  this  footing,  responsible 
to  the  North  for  the  consequences  of  the  traffic  in  ships.  We 
should  have  been  responsible  also  to  the  South  for  the  traffic 
in  aims  and  ammunition.  Each  State  Avould  have  accused  us 
of  breaches  of  neutrality  Avhich  made  us  participators  in  the 
belligerent  acts  of  their  enemy ;  and  each  Avould  claim  against 
us  the  direct  and  indirect  injury  Avhich  the  traffic  had  caused 
to  them.  We  should  thus  have  become  substantially  the  in¬ 
surers  of  both  belligerents,  and  liable,  neutral  as  Ave  really 
Avere,  to  pay  both  sides,  although  all  the  time  Ave  had  done  no 
more  than  carry  on  our  ordinary  commerce. 

There  is,  hoAvever,  a  reverse  to  the  shield.  For  if  the  sale 
of  contraband  be  a  breach  of  neuti-ality,  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
traband  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  the  territory  of  the 
neutral  State,  and  the  belligerent  who  commits  it  is  liable  to 
the  neutral  State  for  the  consequences  of  his  unlaAvful  act. 
The  South  Avould  in  this  Anew  have  been  liable  to  make  good 
to  us  the  demands  of  the  North  founded  on  the  traffic  in  ships, 
and  the  North  to  make  good  to  us  the  claims  of  the  South 
founded  on  the  traffic  in  stores  and  munitions.  Had  the 
Southern  States  succeeded  in  vindicating  their  independence, 
this  result,  fanciful  as  it  sounds,  would  on  this  view  of  the  law 
have  represented  our  actual  position.  As  it  is,  Ave  are  entitled 
to  compensation  from  the  South  for  any  claims  the  North  may 
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have  against  us  in  respect  of  the  ‘  Alabama  ’  and  the  other 
vessels  in  dispute.  But  the  South  is  now  absorbed  in  the 
United  States.  The  money  we  are  now  asked  to  pay  is  to  go 
into  Confederate  pockets,  and  to  relieve  Confederate  taxation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  outrages  committed  by  the 
Confederates  by  means  of  their  own  disregard  of  our  Imperial 
rights.  There  was  more  than  acuteness  in  Lord  Redesdale’s 
question  how  far  the  United  States  were  responsible  for 
breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  this  country  by  American  citizens. 

This  slight  sketch  may  suggest  whether  a  traffic  conducted 
in  the  course  of  ordinar)'  commerce,  by  traders  who  take  orders 
from  all  the  world,  and  care  nothing  for  either  belligerent,  is 
not  probably  as  neutral  in  its  real  character,  as  our  merchants 
would  be  if  they  put  up  their  shutters  and  ruined  their  trade. 
But  it  also  suggests  a  reflection  more  important  to  our  present 
purpose.  Those  who  advocate  a  more  stringent  law  of  contra¬ 
band  do  so  on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  avoiding 
foreign  complications.  Our  first  essay  in  this  direction  has 
not  been  fortunate.  But  there  is  ground  for  fearing  that  the 
effect  would  necessarily  be  the  reverse.  Such  a  labyrinth  of 
.  claims  as  we  have  just  suggested  would  involve  within  its  coils 
inflammable  matter  enough  for  a  dozen  wars.  We  may  Avell 
consider  whether,  >vere  we  to  undertake  the  duty  proposed,  it 
is  not  utterly  beyond  our  power  and  our  resources.  We 
c-annot  prevent  the  trade  in  contraband,  neither  can  America, 
with  her  vast  seaboard  and  her  enter])ri.sing  and  fearless  people. 
We  found  the  enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  a 
very  difficult  task — although  a  vessel  of  war  can  hardly  be 
constructed  without  some  amount  of  notoriety  and  time.  How 
should  we  be  placed  if  we  undertook  to  use  ‘  due  diligence  ’  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  arms,  or  ropes,  or  sails,  or  saltpetre  to  a 
belligerent  ?  Even  the  recent  provision  about  furnishing  coals 
will  provide  fuel  for  the  flames  of  discord  in  the  very  next 
European  war.  Our  Government  and  our  police  will  be  out¬ 
witted  and  deceived  on  every  side.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
Avill  be  evaded  by  every  colourable  device  which  ingenuity  can 
suggest ;  and  we  shall  blunder  in  the  dark  into  the  very  com¬ 
plications  we  were  so  anxious  to  avoid.*  At  the  best,  however, 
this  state  of  the  law  would  impose  on  neutral  States  the  burden 

*  ‘  On  ne  peut  exiger  de  I’etat  neutre  qu’il  s’oppose  a  I’expedition  en 
detail  dea  armea  et  dea  munitiona  do  guerre.  Cea  envoia  ne  aont  pas 
d’iinportance  dans  lea  relations  d’etat  a  etat ;  la  stirceillance  sei'ait  tres- 
difficile,  ou  ineme  impossible,  et  entralnerait  une  foule  de  taquineries  et 
de  vexations  pour  les  citoyens.'  {Bluntschli,  Le  Droit  international 
codifie,  §  7GC,  Lurdy's  Translation.) 
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of  an  expensive  and  troublesome  preventive  system ;  and  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  ‘  In  what  interest  is  it  that  these 
‘  new  obligations  are  to  be  undertaken?’ 

If  in  favour  of  belligerents,  we  say  at  once  that  belligerent 
rights  are  excessive  as  they  stand,  and  the  ^lolicy  of  the  civilised 
world  is  to  prevent  their  extension.  The  evils  which  war 
inflicts  on  nations  who  take  no  part  in  it  are  great  enough 
under  a  code  which  has  been  framed  by  belligerents  for  their 
own  ends.  It  is  quite  enough  that  the  commerce  of  the  neutral 
is  impeded,  and  its  supplies  cut  off,  and  its  citizens  molested, 
l)y  quaiTels  in  which  it  has  no  part,  and  by  acts  Avhich,  but  for 
the  prevailing  code,  it  might  at  once  resent  and  put  down  with 
a  strong  hand.  But  we  should  entirely  protest  against  the 
belligerent  being  made  stronger,  or  the  neutral  weaker,  by  a 
feather’s  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  we  are  the  chief  maritime  Power  in 
the  world,  our  interest  lies  in  restricting,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
traffic  of  neutrals  in  contraband  of  war,  and  especially  of  vessels 
of  war.  It  is  imjjossible  to  deny  some  w'eight  and  plausibility 
to  this  view,  although  we  are  not  inclined  to  accord  it  the 
praise  of  profound  wisdom  which  some  critics  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  have  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in 
framing  the  existing  belligerent  code  we  had  a  great  share. 
But  even  Lord  Stowell  never  carried  belligerent  rights  so 
high ;  and  the  world  has  changed  much  both  with  us  and  with 
our  neighbours  since  his  time.  In  the  long  run,  we  fear  we 
should  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  these  views,  even  as  bellige¬ 
rents.  It  is  no  reflection  on  any  of  our  neighbours  to  say  that 
Ave,  Avhen  Ave  are  neutral,  are  likely  to  observe  the  rule  quite 
as  religiously,  at  the  least,  as  they  are.  In  quarrelling  Avith 
them,  Avhen  Ave  happen  to  be  belligerents,  for  not  keeping  out 
of  our  quarrels,  Ave  should  find  more  turmoil  and  vexation  than 
any  Avhich  arise  from  the  existing  system.  Even  treaties  are 
seldom  observed  much  longer  than  it  is  the  interest  of  States 
to  observe  them ;  and  the  endea\’our,  always  vain,  to  compel 
their  observance,  frustrates  the  only  object  for  which  they 
were  made..  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  our  only  true  policy 
lies  in  peace ;  and  peace  can  only  be  preserved  by  discourag¬ 
ing  belligerency,  and  encouraging  and  strengthening  neutrals. 

On  the  other  vicAV,  it  is  urged,  however,  that  the  principle 
of  the  system  projwsed  is  truly  all  in  favour  of  the  neutral ; 
and  that  by  a  prompt  and  resolute  stoppage  of  all  contraband 
trade  we  shall  avoid  all  those  heartburnings  and  jealousies 
which  have  so  often  brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  war.  This 
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is  the  opinion,  unquestionably,  of  many  able  and  eminent  men, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  fully  and  respectfully  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  hoAv  it  can  possibly  be 
in  favour  of  a  neutral  State  to  hold  the  traffic  in  contraband  to 
be  a  breach  of  neutrality,  which  the  neutral  State  is  bound  to 
prevent.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  a  neutral  State  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  trade  in  contraband  to  its  OAvn  subjects  to  any  extent 
it  thinks  fit.  It  may  have  difficulties  in  enforcing  its  laAvs  on 
this  subject,  but  these  difficulties  are  in  no  respect  removed  or 
diminished  by  superadding  to  the  municipal  law  an  interna¬ 
tional  obligation.  All  the  benefit  which  the  neutral  State  can 
derive  from  the  prohibition  will  be  obtained  by  municipal  laws, 
and  therefore  the  international  duty  must  be  superadded  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  belligerent. 

But,  secondly,  we  much  fear  that  this  freedom  from  foreign 
complication  to  be  thus  attained,  is  only  a  phantom  which  flies 
when  we  approach.  When  we  have  undertaken  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  privateer  which  may  leave  our  building  yartls, 
and  every  rifle  Avhich  has  been  bought  at  Binningham  or 
Sheffield ;  when  avc  have  become  a  guarantor  to  both  sides  for 
all  these  results,  and  saved  them  the  necessity  of  chasing  priva¬ 
teers  for  themselves ;  Avhen  we  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
our  detectiA'e  staff  in  a  fruitless  never-ending  still-beginning 
toil  after  a  trade  which  constantly  eludes  us ;  shall  Ave  have 
gained  that  security  for  the  sake  of  AA-hich  Ave  have  agreed  thus 
to  disturb  our  neutrality  ?  On  the  contrary,  for  every  article 
in  the  contraband  code,  we  haA'e  added  another  chance  of  mis¬ 
understanding  Avith  our  belligerent  neighbour.  Whatever  the 
American  Case  may  say,  if  aa'c  had  passed  no  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act,  Ave  should  never  have  heard  of  the  ‘  Alabama  ’ 
Claims. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
our  Transatlantic  brothers  do  not  propose,  in  this  Case,  to  carry 
the  liabilities  and  discomforts  of  neutrals  nearly  so  high.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  their  argument  is 
entirely  directed  to  prove  that  ships  intended  for  hostile  pur¬ 
poses  stand  on  a  footing  essentially  different  from  that  of 
articles  which  are  contrab^and  of  Avar ;  and  that  to  build  the 
ludl  of  a  vessel  intended  for  this  purpose  implies  a  use  of  the 
neutral  territory  as  the  point  of  departure  of  a  hostile  arma¬ 
ment.  It  is  deduced  from  this  principle,  that  the  Foreign  En¬ 
listment  Acts  of  America  and  Great  Britain  were  in  this  respect 
only  intended  to  enforce  the  existing  and  recognised  law  of 
nations ;  and  that  the  acts  against  Avhich  they  are  directed  were 
previously  at  variance  with  the  obligations  of  neutrals. 
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"We  believe  these  positions  to  be  entirely  untenable,  opposed 
to  well-established  international  principle,  and  historically  alto¬ 
gether  erroneous.  We  must  look  back  a  little,  behind  the 
American  and  English  Acts,  and  consider  how  the  law  of 
nations  stood  on  this  subject  prior  to  their  enactment.  The 
primary  test  of  this  matter  is  a  subject  to  which  the  American 
case  makes  no  allusion — namely,  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  on 
neutral  territory,  which  was  the  main  subject  of  the  Acts  in 
question,  and  to  which  the  equipping  of  vessels  of  war  was 
only  by  analogy  assimilated.  The  very  title  of  these  cele¬ 
brated  Statutes  shows  that  it  was  against  the  enlistment  of 
troops  that  they  were  originally  designed.  To  perpetuate  the 
title  in  Acts  directed  solely  against  the  building  of  ships  of 
war  is  a  misnomer. 

Now  the  laAv  of  nations  on  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  no 
question.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  neutral  State 
for  any  foreign  Power  to  enlist  soldiers  within  the  neutral  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  the  neutral 
State  may  prevent  and  resent  such  an  act.  But  the  neutral 
State  may  also  permit  this  to  be  done ;  and  if  it  give  the  same 
privileges  to  both  belligerents,  it  is  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
neutrality.  It  is  worth  while,  in  elucidating  our  present 
inquiry,  to  pursue  this  a  little  further,  and  to  trace  to  its  origin 
this  interposition  of  the  State  itself  in  regard  to  the  matters 
prohibited  by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

The  public  law  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  enlisting  soldiers 
in  a  friendly  neutral  State  is  thus  expressed  by  Bynkershoek 
(p.  158),  ed.  1752,  under  the  chapter  entitled  ‘  An  liceat  inili- 
‘  tern  conducere  in  arnica:  gentis  populo  ?  ’  And  thus  he  solves 
the  question : — 

‘  Alia  et  distincta  qua:stio  est  an  Princeps  amicus  in  Imperio  Populi 
amici  eos,  qui  milites  non  sunt,  possit  conducere,  et  eomm  opera  in 
hello  uti  adversua  hostes  suos.  Sane  si  quis  Princeps  snbditis  suis 
interdicat  ne  civitatem  mutent,  neve  sub  aliis  Principibns  militent, 
neque  alii  Principes  recte  eos  subditos  in  militiam  conducunt ;  sed  ubi 
ea  prohibitio  non  est,  ut  non  est  apud  plerasqne  Europa;  gentes,  sub- 
ditis  licebit,  ut  ipse  quidem  opinor,  civitatem  suam  relinquere,  in  aliam 
migrare,  et  ibi  sub  alio  Principe  militare.’ 

Then,  after  discussing  this  principle,  he  says,  *  Quotl  juris 
*  est  in  instrumentis  bellicis,  idem  esse  puto  in  militibus  apud 
‘  amicum  Populum  comparandis,  nisi  in  pace  convenerit  ne  vel 
‘  uni  utrique  id  facere  liceret.’ 

Thus  Bynkershoek  rightly  places  the  enlistment  of  soldiers 
under  the  same  category  as  that  of  contraband  of  war.  The 
belligerent  may,  if  he  can,  intercept  and  capture  them.  The 
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neutral  State  will  not  intei*posc  for  their  protection ;  but  with 
their  enlistment  he  is  not  bound  to  interfere,  unless  he  thinks 
that  necessary  for  the  ends  of  his  own  internal  government. 

That  this  was  and  is  the  common  law  of  Europe,  we  find,  with 
surprise,  is  not  controverted  in  the  American  Case.  We  say 
with  surprise,  because  the  real  proposition  which  the  compilers 
ought  in  consistency  to  have  maintained,  and  one  which  is 
essential  to  their  argument,  is,  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  of  this  country,  in  prohibiting  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  in 
British  territory,  only  gave  effect  to  acknowledged  and  recog¬ 
nised  international  principles.  They  quote  detached  passages 
from  Mr.  Canning’s  speeches  in  the  debates  on  the  bill,  as  if 
they  applied  mainly  to  the  equipping  of  vessels  of  war ;  but 
they  studiously  avoid  disclosing  that  every  one  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  was  spoken  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  held  to  be  of  international  authority, 
they  go  to  prove  a  position  which  is  the  very  last  the  United 
States  would  concede — that  for  a  neutral  State  to  permit  a 
belligerent  to  enlist  soldiers  on  neutral  territory  is  a  breach  of 
neutrality.  If  they  are  not  good  for  this  conclusion,  they  do 
not  assist  the  argument  in  any  way.  But  when  these  speeches 
and  the  debates  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  ai’e  carefully 
studied,  as  at  the  present  time  they  well  deserve  to  be,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  tlie  con¬ 
clusion  deduced  from  them. 

The  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1819  for  the  hardly  concealed  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  Spain  in  her  contest  with  her  revolted  colonies,  and  pre¬ 
venting  British  subjects  from  entering  the  service  of  the  South 
American  insurgents,  and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  to  assist 
them.  At  that  time,  much  Liberal  fervour  was  exeited  in  favour 
of  the  colonies,  and  much  dynastic  sympathy  in  favour  of  Spain. 
Two  piior  statutes  stood  on  the  Statute-book,  passed  amid  the 
excitement  ])roduced  by  Jacobite  ten’ors,  by  which  enlistment 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  Government  by  a  British  subject  was 
punishable  with  death.  These  ai-ljitniry  and  eruel  laws,  along 
with  a  repugnance  to  the  restraint  implied  on  personal  libei’ty 
in  such  prohibitions — ne  pntria  career  foret — led  the  people 
and  the  Whig  party  in  Parliament  to  dislike  any  further  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  j)rinciplc ;  while  the  more  tenacious  English 
lawyers  held  by  the  British  maxim,  iiemo  potest  exuere 
patriam.  But  it  is  a  perversion  of  history  to  represent  this 
measure  as  founded  on  an  assumed  international  obligation. 
AVhen  first  introduced,  it  was  justified  on  two  grounds :  firsts 
that  it  was  in  aid  of  the  prerogative,  and  of  the  common  law  ; 
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and,  secondly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  of  1814  with  Spain.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  that  time 
Foreign  Minister,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
far  from  giving  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  view  contended 
for,  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  statetl 
the  international  principle  on  this  subject  in  the  very  language 
of  the  continental  authorities  we  have  quoted.  He  said : — 

‘  As  to  the  law  of  nations  on  the  subject,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  when  a  State  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  its  subjects  to  enter  into 
tlie  service  of  belligerents  as  mercenary  troops,  if  this  icere  done  without 
partiality,  no  cause  of  complaint  could  be  f/iven.  But  as  it  had  not  been 
the  practice  of  this  country  to  allow  its  subjects  to  enter  as  mercenaries 
into  the  service  of  foreign  Powers,  so  it  was  manifestly  against  the  law 
of  nations  to  allow  that  troops  should  be  raised  by  one  belligerent  party, 
and  not  for  the  other'  * 

This  declaration  from  the  leader  of  the  House  is  enough  to 
dissipate  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  in  the  American  Case,  and 
contains  a  sound  and  explicit  statement  of  the  assumed  inter¬ 
national  principle  on  Avhich  the  measure  was  founded.  On  the 
motion,  however,  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  bill.  Sir 
(fames  Mackintosh  made  his  celebrated  speech  against  it ;  in¬ 
sisting  that  it  Avas  not  in  support,  but  in  breach  of  neutrality, 
and  that  its  real  object  Avas,  by  legislation  in  faA’our  of  one 
belligerent,  to  injure  the  other.  That  speech,  Avhich,  although 
it  Avould  not  command  the  sympathy  of  the  present  times  in 
its  passionate  pleading  for  the  knight-errantry  of  soldiei's  of 
fortune,  was  yet  full  of  the  soundest  and  most  mature  vieAvs  on 
the  international  aspect  of  the  measure,  produced  an  immense 
effect ;  and  in  replying  to  him,  Mr.  Canning,  Avho  Avas  not  the 
resi)onsible  Minister,  and  neA  er  a  very  docile  follo\ver,  diverged 
from  the  cautious  limits  Avhich  had  been  laid  doAvn  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  indulged  in  some  rhetorical  passages  on  the 
general  obbgations  of  neutrality.  Even  at  the  most,  hoAvever, 
they  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  statement  of  Avhat  he  Avished 
the  laAv  of  nations  to  be.  He  admitted  that  the  opinion  of  the 
old  jurists  was  against  him,  but  maintained  that  times  were 
changed ;  and  little  dreaming  Avhat  Crimean  and  American 
conflicts  AA’Ould  bring  about,  declared  that  such  things  Avould 
not  noAv  be  tolerated  in  Christendom.  The  debate  boasted  of 
many  eminent  speakers.  Sir  William  Scott  and  Dr.  Phillimore 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  but  placed  their  support  of  it  on 
much  safer  grounds.  The  former  did  not  give  the  Aveight  of 
his  great  name  to  any  demur  as  to  the  general  views  of 
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Bynkershoek ;  but  rather,  admitting  the  authority  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  former  times,  rested  his  opinion  on  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  of  the  sovereign  Power  to  prescribe  internal  laws 
for  its  own  subjects,  and  enforced  the  municipal  importance 
and  expediency  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Phillimore  pointed  out 
that  Bynkershoek  excepted  the  case  of  treaty  obligations ;  and 
supjwrted  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1814  with  Spain.  The  whole  force  of  the  Liberal 
party  opposed  the  measure.  Scarlett  and  Brougham  entirely 
adopted  the  views  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  and  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  speeches 
which  it  were  well  to  consult.  The  latter  quoted  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Martens  in  aid  of  the  general  view  Avhich  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  originally  expressed ;  and  Lord  Holland,  in  a  very 
able  address,  described  with  prophetic  clearness  the  inevitable 
diflSculties  we  should  have  to  encounter  if  we  were  once  to 
admit  the  right  of  a  foreign  Power  to  interfere  with  our  muni¬ 
cipal  legislation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  measure  as  part  of  our 
internal  code  of  laws,  it  is  important  not  to  forget,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  passed ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  strong  and  vigorous  testimony  borne  to  the  general 
international  jjrinciple  by  so  many  names  we  are  accustomed 
to  honour.  It  is  the  more  surprising  to  find  this  new  gloss 
put  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  that  its  purely  municipal 
character  never  was  questioned  until  now.  No  writer,  either 
in  Europe  or  in  America,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  main¬ 
tained  that  these  legislative  provisions  in  either  country  were 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  on 
neutral  territory,  with  the  consent  of  the  neutral  State,  was  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  Wheaton,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
statute,  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  Canning’s  figures  of 
rhetoric ;  and  the  practice  of  both  Britain  and  America  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  argument  founded  on  it.  An 
illustration  or  two  will  suffice. 

In  1855,  Avhile  the  Crimean  war  was  still  unconcluded,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  the  title  of  which 
goes  far  to  show  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  law  of  nations  on 
this  matter.  It  was  an  Act  ‘  To  permit  Foreigners  to  be  enlisted 
‘  and  to  serve  as  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  Her  Majesty’s  Forces.’ 
As  we  certainly  did  not  mean  to  confine  our  recruiting  to  belli¬ 
gerent  territory,  this  at  least  shows  that  we  thought  what  we 
proposed  to  do  to  be  no  breach  of  neutraUty,  if  the  neutral 
Power  consented.  One  of  the  neutral  Powers  concerned  was 
the  United  States ;  for  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  agents  came 
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into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  recruits; 
and  we  have  the  advantage,  in  an  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Cushing)  of  a  very  distinct 
commentary  on  the  princijde  and  policy  of  the  American 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  He  says: — 

‘  The  undertaking  of  a  belligerent  to  enlist  troops  of  land  or  sea  in  a 
neutral  State  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  latter  is  a  hostile 
attack  on  its  national  sovereignty.  A  neutral  State  may,  if  it  please, 
permit  or  grant  to  belligerents  the  libertij  to  raise  troops  of  land  or  sea 
within  its  territory ;  but  for  a  neutral  State  to  allow  or  concede  the 
liberty  to  one  belligerent  and  not  to  all  would  be  an  act  of  manifest 
belligerent  partiality,  and  a  palpable  breach  of  neutrality.  The  United 
States  constantly  refuse  this  liberty  to  all  belligerents  alike  with  im¬ 
partial  justice ;  and  that  prohibition  is  made  known  to  the  world  by  a 
permanent  Act  of  Congress.’ 

He  adds : — 

‘  The  Act  of  Congress  prohibiting  foreign  enlistments  is  a  matter  of 
domestic  or  municipal  right  as  to  which  Ibreign  Governments  have  no 
right  to  inquire,  the  international  offence  being  independent  of  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  prohibitory  Act  of  Congress.  All  which 
it  concerns  it  to  know  is  whether  we  as  a  Government  permit  such  en¬ 
listments.  It  has  no  business  to  inquire  Avhethcr  there  be  statutes  on 
tlie  subject  or  not.  Least  of  all  has  it  a  right  to  take  notice  of  such 
statutes  to  see  how  they  may  be  evaded.’  ♦ 

The  law  is  here  clearly  laid  dotvn,  in  both  its  branches. 
A  neutral  State  may  permit  foreign  enlistment,  if  it  permit  it 
to  all,  and  may  prohibit  it,  if  it  prohibit  it  to  all.  The  law  by 
which  it  enforces  the  prohibition  on  its  own  subjects  is  a 
matter  of  municipal  regulation,  with  which  foreign  nations  have 
no  concern,  the  international  offence  being  partial  permission 
or  partial  prohibition. 

Accordingly,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  during  the  whole 
of  the  American  struggle,  America  carried  on  a  system  of 
cosmopolitan  enlistment,  on  neutral  territory,  w'herever  it 
could  find  soldiers  to  enlist.  They  recruited  citizens  of  the 
German  States  by  thousands ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  they  tried  to  do  the 
same  in  Ireland.  We  think  we  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
after  as  well  as  before  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  foreign 
enlistment,  with  the  consent  of  the  neutral  State,  was  no 
breach  of  neutrality. 

It  would  seem  then  very  hopeless  to  contend  that  while 
raising  a  regiment  was  lawful,  an  act  to  w’hich  a  neutral 
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sovereign  might  eonsent  without  any  breach  of  neutrality, 
equipping  a  ship  of  war,  which  is  ouly  by  analogy  brought 
under  the  same  category,  was  a  breach  of  neutrality.  The 
act  of  equipping  the  ship  and  enlisting  the  soldiers  ai*e  by 
these  statutes  placed  in  the  same  category ;  or  rather,  the 
equipping  of  a  war  vessel  is  raised  up  to  the  standaixl  of  mili¬ 
tary  enlistment,  and  held,  constructively,  to  be  an  equal 
infringement  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  neutral  State.  It 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  raise  it  higher. 

In  our  Parliamentary  discussions  duiing  the  Ameidcan  con¬ 
flict,  these  principles  M'ere  to  some  extent  lost  sight  of.  The 
Opposition  argued  as  if  the  Act  created  a  new  offence — the 
Government  as  if  it  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  belligerents. 
But  neither  of  these  views  was  complete  or  accurate.  That  to 
which  specific  penalties  and  procedure  was  attached  by  the 
Act,  was  before  the  Act  an  evasion  of  the  jwerogative. 
Neither  was  the  Act  one  which,  directly  at  least,  had  any 
reference  to  neutral  obligations.  The  acts  which  it  pro¬ 
hibited  were,  on  the  face  of  the  Statute,  acts  Avhich  a  neutral 
might,  without  breach  of  neutrality,  lawfully  permit :  and  the 
prohibitions  are  confined  to  the  doing  of  these  acts  ‘  without 
‘  his  Majesty’s  licence.’  The  prohibition  as  to  enlistment  in 
foreign  service  is  absolute,  and  in  no  way  confined  to  the  case 
of  a  foreign  State  engaged  in  actual  war.  In  like  manner,  the 
equipping  of  a  vessel,  or  augmenting  of  its  armament  ‘  without 
‘  the  leave  of  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and 
‘  obtained,’  is  not,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  statute,  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  the  case  of  the  actual  existence  of  hostilities. 
AVhat  rights  the  power  thus  conferred  by  the  Legislature  ma}' 
be  held  inferentially  to  have  granted  to  belligerents  in  the 
event  of  war  we  shall  consider  immediately ;  but  the  Act 
itself,  and  the  subject-matter  of  it,  were  purely  municipal,  and 
were  only  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  both  enlistment 
and  equipping  of  vessels  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  if  impartially  permitted  to  foreigners,  entirely  consistent 
with  neutrality. 

Tills  being  clear,  we  are  now  able  to  deal  with  and  dispose 
of  the  notion  that  the  building  of  a  vessel  intended  for  warlike 
purposes  in  a  neutral  port  is  equivalent  to  making  that  port  a 
base  for  military  operation,  and  a  point  of  departure  for  a 
military  armament ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  Americans  contend, 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations,  although  the  raising  and 
departure  ot  a  thousand  soldiers  would  be  a  matter  of  which 
no  belligerent  could  complain. 

As  an  abstract  proposition  this  ground  is  manifestly  unten- 
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able.  That  a  neutral  Power,  in  peiinitting  the  enlistment  of 
soldiei’s,  or  the  equipping  of  vessels  within  neutral  territory, 
may  carry  that  license  beyond  the  bounds  of  neutral  loyalty, 
and  allow  the  neutral  soil  to  be  made  the  base  of  military 
operations  is  true;  and  in  that  ease  it  is  also  true  that  the 
other  belligerent  may  complain  of  and  resent  it.  The  Xorthem 
States,  by  recruiting  in  Germany,  did  not  make  Germany 
thereby  the  point  of  departure  of  an  armament  in  any  interna¬ 
tional  sense.  In  like  manner  if  the  United  States  had  not 
passed  any  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  had  permitted  recruit¬ 
ing  in  1855,  Russia  could  not  have  complained  that  the  soUliers 
we  raised  made  the  United  States  their  point  of  departure.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canada  or  of 
Ireland  the  United  States  not  only  permitted  recruiting  of 
their  citizens  by  Fenian  agents,  but  tacitly  permitted  drilling, 
reviewing,  encampment,  and  an  ultimate  departure  in  the 
shape  of  an  organised  force,  we  by  no  means  say  that  such 
acts  would  not  indicate  such  favour  to  the  invaders  as  would 
cleai’ly  exceed  the  limits  which  neutrality  imposed.  This 
complaint  of  the  use  of  the  neutral  soil  for  a  thing  inter¬ 
nationally  lawful  in  detail,  and  only  becoming  unlawful  from 
its  extent  and  incidents,  must  be  made  out  not  constructively, 
but  as  matter  of  fact.  To  justify  it  there  must  be  something 
more  than  the  hiring  of  a  soldier,  or  the  purchase  of  a  rifle,  or 
the  sale  of  a  ship.  These  are,  internationally,  all  alike  contra¬ 
band  of  war,  and  nothing  more,  although  the  traffic  in  some  of 
them  is,  and  in  some  is  not,  prohibited  to  our  citizens  by  muni¬ 
cipal  law.  There  must  be  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
armed  force  collected  and  departing;  something  which  goes 
beyond  the  mere  mercantile  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  au 
article  which  is  contraband  of  war. 

Xow  it  is  too  plain  to  need  illustration  that  a  contract  to 
build  or  the  building  of  a  vessel  which  it  is  intended  afterwards 
to  arm  elsewhere,  are  no  more  equivalent  to  collecting  an 
armed  force  within  neutral  territory,  than  the  hiring  of  the 
soldiers  or  sailors  whom  the  vessel  is  to  caiTy,  or  the  purchase 
of  the  caunon  which  are  to  fit  her  for  war.  But  the  hiring  of 
the  soldiers  or  sailor's  is  internationally  lawful,  the  purchase  of 
the  caunon  is  lawful,  and  the  purchase  of  the  floating  carriage 
which  is  to  convey  them  is  lawful  also,  as  far  as  the  obligations 
of  the  neutral  State  are  concerned.  If  the  cannon  of  the 
‘  Alabama  ’  came  from  Liege,  and  her  crew  from  Holland, 
each  being  taken  on  board  at  a  Belgian  or  Dutch  port, 
whence  did  the  armament  depart  ?  "What  the  American  Case 
founds  itself  on  is  a  mere  nisi  prius  technicality,  which  if 
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logically  carried  out  would  aj)ply  to  their  own  enlistments,  and 
their  own  purchases  of  arms,  quite  as  powerfully  as  to  the 
‘  Alabama  ’  and  the  *  Florida.’  Of  eourse  an  armed  naval 
force  consists  of  vessel,  guns,  and  men  ;  but  if  it  be  no  breach 
of  neutral  obligation  to  provide  the  arms  and  the  men,  it  is 
none  to  provide  the  carriage  which  is  to  transport  them. 

The  authority  of  Hautefeuille  and  Bluntschli  is  strongly 
insisted  on  in  supjx)rt  of  a  contrary  view.  Hautefeuille  is 
quite  consistent :  for  his  opinion  would  make  neutral  States 
responsible  for  the  trade  in  contraband.  Bluntschli  no  doubt 
gives  a  dogmatic  oi)inion  as  to  vessels  of  Avar ;  but  he  Avrites 
Avith  too  much  direct  reference  to  the  present  dispute  to  make 
his  authority  important  in  the  absence  of  either  principle  or 
reasonuig ;  and  he  gives  none.  His  resume  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Acts  shows  not  the  slightest  appreciation  of  their 
municipal  nature,  Avhich  Attorney-General  Cushing  so  clearly 
explained,  and  which  we  have  already  illustrated ;  and  is  based 
on  the  idea,  Avhich  the  Americans  as  well  as  ourselves  have 
alAvays  repudiated,  that  these  Acts  Avere  equivalent  to  interna¬ 
tional  treaties.  What  blinded  the  Munich  Professor’s  eyesight 
was  the  temper  in  which  he  wrote.  When  he  speaks  of  the  escape 
of  the  ‘  Alabama  ’  as  ‘  la  circonstance  la  plus  eclatante,  mais 
‘  non  la  seule  dans  laquelle  se  revelerent  les  dispositions  hostiles 
‘  du  pouvernement  anylais^  he  affords  the  key  to  Avhat  follows, 
and  the  only  one  it  admits  of.  The  same  author,  in  his  ‘  Code 
‘  of  International  LaAV,’  has  a  jAassage  in  Avhich  a  distinction  is 
attempted  in  aid  of  the  neAv  school,  Avhich  very  strongly  illus¬ 
trates  the  dangers  of  philosophic  refinements  on  a  matter  so 
thoroughly  practical.  At  section  766  he  gives  an  opinion,  that 
Avhile  a  neutral  State  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  supply  of 
contraband  to  a  belligerent  ‘  eu  detail  ’  it  is  bound  to  prevent 
it  ‘  en  pros'  He  gives,  hoAvever,  no  definition  of  the  terms, 
nor  any  means  for  drawing  so  important  a  line.  Where  ‘  detail' 
ends,  and  ‘  en  pros '  commences  is  a  harder  question  than  that 
Avhich  the  distinction  is  intended  to  solve.  What  was  probably 
floating  in  his  head  Avas  a  much  more  solid  distinction ;  namely, 
that  between  commerce  in  contraband  and  the  preparation  of 
armaments  on  neutral  territory. 

But  as  regards  commerce  in  contraband,  including  vessels  of 
Avar,  we  shall  conclude  this  summary  by  quoting  an  authority 
higher  than  Bluntschli,  and  on  this  question  almost  paramount. 

The  compilers  of  the  American  Case  are  haunted  throughout 
by  the  felt  and  oppressive  presence  of  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  the  Avell-known  case  of  the  ‘  Santissima 
‘  Trinidad,’  Avhich  arose  as  follows. 
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In  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  the  latter  were 
recognised  as  belligerents  by  the  United  States.  The ‘San- 
*  tissima  Trinidad,’  a  Spanish  vessel,  was  captured  by  a  vessel 
called  the  ‘  Independencia.’  This  vessel,  originally  built  as  a 
])rivateer  at  Baltimore  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  had 
been  been  in  1816  loaded  at  Baltimore  with  munitions  of  war 
by  American  owners,  and  sent  to  sea  with  sealed  instructions 
to  the  supercargo  to  sell  her  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Government, 
then  at  war  with  Spain.  She  was  so  sold.  The  rest  of  her 
history  is  immaterial  to  our  present  inquiry.  She  became  a 
public  ship  of  war,  and  was  ultimately  found  in  that  character 
to  have  illegally  increased  her  armament  in  an  American  port. 

On  the  suit  of  the  Spanish  Consul  the  legality  of  the  capture 
came  for  adjudication  before  the  American  tribunals.  A  plea 
was  founded  on  what  took  place  in  1816,  in  regard  to  her  sale; 
on  which  Mr.  Justice  Story  makes  the  following  remarks  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

‘  The  question  as  to  the  illegal  armament  and  outfit  of  the  “  Indepen- 
“  dencia  ”  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  apparent  that  though 
equipped  as  a  vessel  of  a  war,  she  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  adventure,  contraband  indeed,  but  in  no  shape  violating  our 
laws  on  our  national  neutrality.  If  captured  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war 
during  the  voyage,  she  would  have  been  justly  considered  as  good 
prize,  and  for  being  engaged  in  a  traffic  prohibited  by  tlie  laws  of 
nations.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws,  or  in  tire  laws  of  nations, 
that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure 
which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit ;  and  which  only  exposes  the 
jicrsons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation.’  * 

The  compilers  of  the  American  Case  affect  to  treat  this  most 
authoritative  judgment  as  if  it  were  a  solitary  aberration  from 
jirinciples  universally  recognised.  It  was  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court,  and  only  followed  out  what  we  have  shown 
to  be  law,  accepted  by  common  consent,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

"While,  however,  we  consider  the  views  we  have  endeavoured 
to  combat  as  entirely  false,  theoretically  and  Ivistorically, 
dangerous  and  indeed  absurd  in  their  logical  consequences,  and 
irreconcileable  with  tranquillity  between  the  best  of  friends,  we 
by  no  means  say  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  barren 
of  international  effect.  "We  entirely  deny  tliat  it  either  declared 
or  created  any  belligerent  right — but  it  put  a  weapon  in  our 
hands  which  we  might,  in  international  comity,  be  reasonably 
expected  to  use  fairly,  as  in  question  of  friendly  dealing  with  a 

*  Wheaton’s  Keports,  vol.  vii.  p.  132. 
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friendly  belligerent.  As  avc  have  said  before,  there  are  be¬ 
tween  nations  relations  of  good  offices  and  fair  dealing  which 
stand  outside  the  international  code ;  and  which,  though  not 
prescribed  by  any  precise  rule,  one  nation  may  reasonably 
expect  to  be  fulfilled,  and  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  it 
may  reasonably  be  chagrined.  Under  this  category,  wc  take 
it,  the  whole  class  of  contraband  truly  falls,  as  far  as  a  neu¬ 
tral  Government  is  concerned.  International  law  imposes  on 
a  neutral  State  no  obligation  to  prevent  contraband  traffic. 
But  if  a  nation  is  so  persuaded  of  the  unfairness  or  evils 
of  a  particular  class  of  contraband  trade  as  to  take  power 
to  prevent  it  by  special  penal  legislation,  the  refusal  or  neglect 
to  use  these  jwwers  may  indicate  an  amount  of  unfriendliness 
bordering  on  hostility.  That  will  very  much  depend  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  refusal  or  neglect  takes  place. 
There  was  no  precise  rule  of  international  law  Avhich  comi)elled 
the  United  States  in  1793  to  refuse  leave  to  the  French 
cruisers  to  equip  in  their  ports ;  although  one  may  easily  see 
that  liberty  to  do  so  might  have  resulted  in  the  States  being 
made  the  basis  of  their  military  operations  against  Canada. 
But  the  advantage  to  Finance  and  the  injury  to  Great  Britain 
w'ere  beyond  all  reasonable  proi)ortions,  and  AVashington  was 
perfectly  right  when  he  defended  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
on  the  ground  of  international  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
Washington  never  meant  to  apply  that  view  to  ships,  and  not 
to  men.  He  spoke  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Act — Avhich  Avas 
one  intended  to  preserve  not  belligerent  rights,  but  fair  and 
honourable  understanding  between  nations. 

While,  therefore,  Ave  hold  that  the  Northern  States  had  no 
right  AvhatcA’er  A’ested  in  them  by  reason  of  the  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act  of  this  country  Avhich  they  could  enforce  as  matter 
of  precise  obligation,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  placed  as  the 
Confederate  States  were,  it  aa'ouUI  have  been  on  our  part  an 
unfriendly  act  had  avc  suspended  in  their  faA’our  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  It  is  only  in  that  sense  that 
it  can  be  said  that  Ave  were  bound  to  the  ‘  due  diligence  ’  of 
the  treaty.  It  Avas  not  an  obligation  of  strict  laAv ;  but  it  Avas 
a  clear  alloAvance  of  a  good  understanding,  that  our  poAvers  of 
prevention  should  be  used  in  good  faith.  AVe  arc  far  from 
saying  that  in  all  circumstances  even  that  amount  of  obligation 
rested  on  us ;  but  in  the  circumstances  Avhich  did  occur  no  one 
can  dispute  that  the  United  States  had  reason  in  expecting 
that  we  should  enforce  the  law ;  and  that  Avhich,  in  questions 
betAveen  nations,  one  nation  may  reasonably  cxj)ect,  the  other 
ought  to  fulfil. 
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But  this  duty  of  fairly  fulfilling  an  office  of  friendliness 
within  our  power  is  quite  a  different  affair  from  assuming  a 
specific  obligation  as  the  counterpart  of  a  belligerent  right ; 
and  the  results  of  any  alleged  or  proved  failure  rest  on  a 
foundation  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  would  be  the  un¬ 
questionable  incidents  of  a  breach  of  neutrality.  What  we 
Avere  really  bound  to  Avas  good  faith — and  nothing  more.  If 
our  want  of  ‘  due  diligence  ’  indicated  a  want  of  honest  inten¬ 
tion,  Ave  should  have  little  to  complain  of  in  any  aAvard  against 
us.  This  is  the  I'eal  question  Avhich  the  Geneva  Arbitrators 
had  to  decide. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Treaty  of  Washington  jAresents 
nothing  Avhich  appears  exceptionable  or  ambiguous.  The  ad¬ 
mission  that  Ave  Avere  bound  to  ‘due  diligence’  in  enforcing  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  falls  far  short  of  accepting  international 
responsibility  for  its  violation.  The  words  might  have  been 
more  precise  as  regards  the  international  principle ;  but  the 
matter  submitted  to  the  arbiti’ators,  on  any  ordinary  reading  of 
its  terms,  seems  to  us  sufficiently  plain.  If  our  remissness  has 
led  to  losses  by  capture  suffered  by  American  citizens,  Ave  might, 
Avithout  sacrifice  of  principle,  undertake  to  reimburse  them, 
Avhatevcr  might  be  our  rights  according  to  the  strict  inter¬ 
national  canon. 

In  Lord  Granville’s  Instructions  to  the  High  Commissioners 
of  the  9th  of  February  1871,  Avhich  have  been  laid  before  Pai-- 
liaineut,  the  ‘  Alabama  ’  Claims  are  described  as  ‘  the  claims 
‘  against  Great  Britain  for  damages  sustained  by  the  depreda- 
‘  tions  of  those  vessels,’  &c.,  Avithout  stating  whose  are  the 
claims  or  by  whom  the  damages  Avere  sustained.  Hence  the 
Americans  argue  that  the  claims  are  the  claims  of  the  United 
.States  upon  this  country.  But  in  the  7th  section  of  the  same 
Instructions  the  British  counterclaims  are  described  as  ‘  the 
‘  claims  of  British  subjects;  ’  and  the  British  Government  ex- 
])ressed  a  hope  that  these  claims  of  British  subjects  would  be 
simultaneously  settled.  This  difference  is  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  consequence,  and  it  is  the  omission  of  that  word 
‘  citizens  ’  or  ‘  subjects  ’  Avhich  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
fatal  defect  in  the  Treaty.  A  .State  may  Avell  agree  to  indem¬ 
nify,  by  arbitration  or  otherAvise,  certain  private  persons,  sub¬ 
jects  of  another  State,  Avho  have  suffered  damages  or  losses  by 
reason  of  some  act  Avhich  might  have  been,  but  Avas  not,  pre¬ 
vented  ;  and  instances  of  such  indemnities  or  compensation  arc 
not  rare.  The  sum  paid  is  aAvarded  to  the  injured  persons  and 
distributed  amongst  them.  But  we  know  no  instance  at  all,  in 
Avhich  one  independent  State  has  consented  to  pay  to  another 
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State,  an  indemnity  for  any  act,  not  of  private  wrong,  but  of 
public  policy:  nor  certainly  is  there  any  case  in  which  a  belli¬ 
gerent  has  exacted  from  a  neutral  a  contribution  of  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  nature.  For  this  would  be  a  fine  or  penalty 
imposed  by  one  nation  on  another ;  and  the  sum  paid  would . 
go  not  to  indemnify  private  persons  for  their  losses,  but  into 
the  public  Treasury,  as  a  set-off  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Had  the  *  Alabama  ’  Claims  been  described  in  the  Treaty  as  the 
claims  of  American  citizens,  for  losses  caused  to  them  by  these 
vessels,  all  ulterior  demands  or  consequential  claims  would 
have  been  ipso  facto  excluded :  but  the  studious  omission  of 
these  words  in  the  Protocols  and  the  Treaty  converts  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  into  claims  of  the  United  States. 
W e  wholly  deny  that  there  can  be  such  thing  as  claims  of  one 
nation  upon  another,  except  in  the  sense  that  a  State  may 
support  and  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  just  demands  of  its  own 
subjects.  Suppose  that  the  United  States  had  a  just  cause  of 
war  against  Great  Britain,  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  the  ‘  Alabama.’  It  is  impossible  to  put  the  case 
higher.  They  might  then  have  declared  war  against  us.  But 
not  having  done  so,  it  is  an  unprecedented  course  to  reserve 
their  grievance,  and  then  to  present  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
for  unliquidated  damages. 

Liability  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  result* 
which  it  were  an  abuse  of  terms  to  characterise  even  as  con¬ 
sequential,  and  in  which  the  j)art  borne  by  the  escaped  vessels 
must  have  been  infinitesimal,  is  a  very  novel  demand,  and 
one  which,  if  it  was  meant  to  be  included,  should  have  been 
expressed  in  the  clearest  words.  The  plea  for  it  rests  on 
grounds  entirely  beyond  even  the  wide  concessions  of  the 
Treaty ;  and  it  is  in  fact  a  demand  that  we  shall  answer  as 
belligerents,  and  conquered  belligerents,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war  itself.  That  is  its  true  meaning ;  and  while  we  have 
endeav<»ured  to  disperse  the  fallacies  on  which  it  is  supported, 
the  nation  has,  with  singular  and  unbroken  unanimity,  regarded 
it  as  one  entirely  beyond  the  region  even  of  discussion.  That 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  arbitrators  ■would  give  effect  to  it, 
does  not  improve  the  American  jwsition.  Under  this  Treaty  it 
never  should  have  been  made ;  and  if  it  had  been  openly  ex¬ 
pressed,  we  never  could  have  been  parties  to  the  arbitration, 
in  the  American  Case  a  triumphant  reference  is  made  to  a 
•declaration  of  Washington,  that  if  the  American  Government 
did  not  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  French  j)rivateers 
from  leaving  their  ports,  they  would  make  reparation.  AVhat 
Washington  contemplated  was  a  compensation  to  such  traders  as 
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might  suffer  by  the  depredations  of  the  escaped  privateers ;  but 
the  American  Government  would  have  given  us  a  very  short 
and  explicit  answer  if,  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  Ave  had 
presented  them  with  a  bill  of  costs  contuning  all  our  war  ex¬ 
penses  up  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Into  the  question  of  how  far  we  honestly  carried  out  the 
provisions  of  our  own  municipal  law  we  shall  not  enter  here. 
That  is  the  question  which  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva  may 
have  to  decide.  "We  were,  and  are,  confident  in  our  good  faith, 
ready  to  abide  by  their  decision.  With  all  we  have  said,  this 
country  has  never  been  insensible  of  the  bitterness  of  the  trial 
through  Avhich  America  has  passed ;  and  we  have  shown,  by 
acts  Avhich  deserve  recognition,  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  that 
feeling.  '\A’’e  are  ready  to  make,  and  have  made,  every  alloAv- 
ance  for  the  intensity  of  American  ojiinion  on  this  unhappy 
toi)ic ;  and  should  rejoice,  even  at  the  sacrifices  Ave  have  made, 
to  lay  our  theoretical  vicAvs  on  the  altar  of  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  a  nation  bound  to  us,  and  to  civilisation,  by  so 
many  ties. 

It  cannot,  hoAvever,  have  escaped  our  readers  that  as  a 
mere  matter  of  juridical  disquisition  Ave  think  the  Avhole  sub¬ 
ject  of  belligerent  rights  and  neuti’al  obligations  admits  of 
readjustment.  We  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  our 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  Avhich  throAvs  on  the  neutral 
ship-builder  the  burden  of  proving  his  OAvn  innocence  of  Avhat 
is  in  truth  no  crime,  is  not  a  serious  mistake ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  do  not  extend  anything  like  so  far 
as  the  ‘  Rules  ’  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
There  is  another  side  to  all  these  questions  from  that  to  Avhich 
modern  jurists  have  generally  leant.  We  point  out,  simply  as 
a  contribution  to  problems  of  great  importance  and  great  difti- 
culty,  one  or  tAA'o  principles  Avhich  may  deserve  attention  in 
solving  them. 

The  key  to  our  reflections  may  be  found  in  this.  It  seems 
to  J)e  assumed  that  a  merchant  who  deals  in  contraband  of  war 
commits  an  act  Avhich  is  a  breach  of  some  moral  obligation. 
This  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary',  belligerent  rights,  as  regards 
neutrals,  are  simply  licensed  pillage.  In  foro  poli  no  foreign 
State,  by  going  to  Avar,  has  a  right  to  disturb  the  commerce  of 
a  merchant  who  has  no  concern  with  his  quarrels,  and  AA’ho 
OAves  him  no  allegiance,  unless  he  truly  take  part  in  the  fray. 
The  real  question  is,  what  is  neutrality?  We  agi’ce  in 
Vattel’s  doctrine  that  a  neutral  must  give  assistance  to  neither 
belligerent ;  but  Avhat  is  meant  by  assistance  ?  An  Andrea 
Ferrara  keeps  his  shop  open  to  all  the  world.  Is  he  not  the 
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most  neutral  of  men,  who  never  inquires,  and  never  cai’cs, 
whether  his  eustomers  come  from  Moscow  or  from  Madrid  ? 
M  list  he  refuse  to  sell  his  wares  to  a  purchaser  simply  because 
he  needs  them  I  This  would  be,  not  the  maintenance,  but  the 
breach  of  neutrality ;  yet  this  is  really  the  foundation  of  all 
these  complaints.  America  complained  of  our  building  ships 
for  the  South,  because  the  South  needed  ships  and  the  North 
did  not.  Prussia  complained  that  we  sold  aims  to  France, 
because  Prussia  had  arms  and  France  had  none.  "VVe  are 
not  to  export  coal  when  coal  is  wanted,  if  one  customer 
who  is  at  war  jiarticularly  wants  it.  This  is  not  neutrality. 
Neutrality  rests  in  the  object  of  the  giver,  not  in  the  necessities 
of  the  recipient.  A  nation  which  goes  on  in  its  ordinary 
commerce,  undisturbed  by  commotions  outside  of  it,  exhibits 
absolute  neutrality,  nor  would  that  ever  be  questioned  except¬ 
ing  by  those  who  ivish,  by  stopping  neutral  commerce,  to 
injure  an  enemy. 

We  agree  with  Sir  James  ^Mackintosh  in  thinking  that  it 
only  requires  common  sense  to  define  neutrality  ;  and  that  the 
more  we  reduce  such  questions  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  life, 
the  more  is  our  conclusion  likely  to  be  right. 

The  real  difficulty  which  the  question  of  neutral  trade  jire- 
sents  is  to  distinguish  between  ordinary  commerce  and  that 
which  is  created  by  the  belligerent  necessities  of  foreign 
customers.  M.  Laboulaye  says  very  truly  in  his  introduction 
to  M.  Bluntschli’s  work ; — 

‘  On  voit  j)ar  Iti  qu’il  ])enty  avoir  collision  entre  I’interctdesneutres, 
(jui  Ics  ]x»usse  ii  faire  des  affaires  comnierciales  avec  les  parties  bclli- 
gi'iantes,  et  I’axiome  quo  les  neutres  doivent  s’abstenir  de  toute  parti¬ 
cipation  a  la  guerre  ;  il  y  a  lutte  entre  ces  deux  principes ;  vn  equilibre 
parfait  est  encore  a  tronver.' 

So  we  think.  A  just  balance  is  still  to  find ;  but  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  briars  and  thickets  into 
which  some  modem  doctrines  tvould  lead  us. 

We  do  not  S])eculate  in  any  way  as  to  the  probable  solution 
of  the  perplexities  in  which  our  well-intended  efforts  have 
involvetl  us ;  but  both  Great  Britain  and  America  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  general  topics  we  have  discussed ;  and  if 
the  suspension  of  the  treaty,  whether  destined  to  be  temporary 
or  permanent,  leads  to  a  more  satisfactory  international  code, 
it  may  in  the  end  draw  the  two  nations  more  closely  together. 
Much,  as  we  have  said,  may  be  ivisely  sacrificed  to  a  good 
undex’standing ;  but  the  present  demand  is  a  warning  how 
dangerous  it  may  be  to  enlarge  the  already  copious  catalogue 
of  belligerent  rights  ;  and  we  trust  that  an  anxiety  to  teraiiuate 
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an  irritating  quarrel  will  not  induce  our  rulers  to  lose  sight  of 
the  general  principles  on  which  we  have  hitherto  acted,  and 
on  which  alone  we  believe  neutrality  and  a  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  can  consistently,  or  indeed  safely,  rest. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  these  vessels  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  If  the  neutrality 
of  the  country  was  violated  by  their  construction,  the  man  who 
built  them  must  have  ceased  to  be  neutral — that  is  to  say,  he 
must  have  had  some  desire  or  intention  that  one  of  the  two  bel¬ 
ligerents  should  prevail,  and  done  something  which  he  intended 
to  promote  that  end.  But  the  ship-builder  on  the  Mersey  was 
only  carrying  on  his  ordinary  trade  of  ship-building.  He 
received  this  order  much  in  the  way  in  w’hich  he  had  received 
many  before.  A  foreign  house,  which  he  knew  to  be  good  for 
the  money,  transmitted  it.  Whether  the  principal  in  the  trans¬ 
action  had  a  war  on  hand  or  not,  he  did  not  know,  and  did  not 
care.  Mr.  Adams’  ingenuity  might  have  traced  the  Con¬ 
federate  hand  in  the  contract,  and  our  Government  might 
have  been  satisfied  on  the  point ;  but  how  should  this  fact 
affect  in  any  degree  the  actual  neutrality  of  the  ship-builder, 
or  render  him,  of  set  purpose  and  intention,  a  party  to  the 
strife  ?  Yet  this  was  truly  the  real  position  which  the  builders 
occupied  in  these  proceedings. 

If  Kussia  and  Turkey,  being  at  war,  both  give  orders  to  our 
ship-builders,  Avhom  both  had  employed  during  peace,  the 
most  perfect  neutrality  would  be  to  execute  their  orders,  and 
treat  them  exactly  as  w'C  did  before  the  war  began.  If  Kussia 
had  ships  enough,  and  Turkey  still  required  some,  Kussia 
might  do  her  best  to  exclude  Turkey  from  the  markets  of  the 
■world.  But  she  could  have  no  right  to  ask  a  neutral  nation  to 
help  her  in  doing  so,  or  to  shut  against  Turkey  the  workshops 
which  were  open  to  everyone  else.  That  would  be  an  active 
intervention  in  favour  of  one  belligerent  and  against  the  other ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  question  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  it  will 
be  found  that  any  alteration  by  a  neutral  trader  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  trade  in  consequence  of  foreign  belligereney 
must  be  a  breach  of  neutrality,  unless  the  wants  of  each  be 
precisely  equal.  This  would  he  clear  if  applied  to  articles 
which  are  not  contraband  of  war.  To  refuse  to  sell  corn  to  a 
belligerent  who  was  much  in  need  of  it,  merely  because  of  his 
necessities,  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  resist  the  same  conclusion  where  the  merchant  deals  in 
articles  meant  not  for  the  preservation,  but  for  the  destruction 
of  life.  The  general  rule  of  a  perfect  neutrality  ought  to  jtro- 
diK'o  two  results :  first,  that  the  neutral  should  not  alter  his 
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ordinary  dealings  so  as  to  injure  either  belligerent ;  and,  secondly, 
that  neither  belligerent  should  so  conduct  his  warfare  as  to 
injure  any  neutral.  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  neutral  position. 
It  is  not  of  course  international  law ;  for  war  is  abnormal,  and 
the  belligerent  has  framed  laws  for  the  neutral  as  well  as  for 
himself. 

The  authorshij)  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  so  myste¬ 
rious  and  obscure  a  subject,  that  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to 
criticise  its  provisions  with  freedom,  inasmuch  as  avc  know  not 
whether  it  Avas  drawn  np  by  Englishmen  or  by  Americans,  by 
t'ommissioners  or  by  Ministers,  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  or  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Indeed,  we  prefer 
to  regard  it  as  an  American,  not  an  English,  composition.  The 
Hritish  High  Commissioners  appear  to  feel  that  in  putting  their 
names  to  such  an  instrument,  they  have  assumed,  and  bear,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  responsibility.  But  be  the  authors  of  this 
document  who  they  may,  Ave  are  convinced  that  they  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  fundamental  principles  of  laAv  recognised  by  the  juris- 
})rudencc  both  of  America  and  England ;  and  that  they  Avould 
substitute  for  them  rules  and  obligations  which  Avould  render 
the  position  of  neutrals  in  time  of  AA  ar  absolutely  intolerable, 
and  Avould  compel  them  in  preference  to  resort,  to  arms.  In¬ 
deed,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Laveleye,  to  a  small 
neutral  State  such  liabilities  might  be  absolutely  crushing,  and 
Avould  involve  the  extinction  of  its  existence.  Belgium  sold 
arms  and  machinery  to  Russia  in  1854.  Is  Belgium  therefore 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Russian  Avar  ?  How 
are  these  constructive  obligations  to  be  enforced  on  neutrals,  or 
by  neutral  Governments,  on  their  own  subjects  ?  The  Treaty 
provides  (Art.  VI.)  that  the  parties  to  it  agree  to  observe  these 
rules  in  future  as  betAveen  themselves  and  to  invito  other 
maritime  PoAvers  to  accede  to  them.  But  Avhere  is  the  legisla¬ 
tion  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Britain  to  give  effect  to 
them  ?  Restrictions  of  this  nature  must  be  emboffied  in  Acts 
of  Congress  or  Acts  of  Parliament  before  they  are  binding  on 
anyone ;  and  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  penal  statute  of  which 
the  sanction  is  to  be  sought  in  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  PoAver  ? 
In  1870  Lord  Granville  maintained,  Avith  great  ability  and 
perfect  justice,  the  right  of  this  country  to  carry  on  its  neutral 
trade  in  military  supplies  and  arms  Avith  both  belligerents, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  But  if 
Ave  adopt  the  second  rule  of  Article  VI.  of  this  Treaty,  Avhich 
provides  that  neither  belligerent  is  ‘  to  make  use  of  the  ports  or 
‘  Avaters  of  a  neutral  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  aug- 
‘  mentation  of  military  su])plies  or  arms,’  the  whole  ground  of 
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Lord  Granville’s  argument  is  cut  from  under  him.  He  con¬ 
tended,  and  we  now  contend,  thatjneutrality  consists  not  in 
excluding  a  belligerent  from  a  renewal  of  military  supplies, 
but  in  allowing  precisely  the  same  facilities  to  both  belligerents : 
and  that  is  the  only  safe  course  for  a  neutral  to  pursue.  But 
these  Rules  to  which  the  Treaty  actually  consents  to  refer  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government  at  the  time  when  the  claims 
arose,  neither  were  law  then,  nor  are  law  now,  nor  can  be 
made  law  without  a  subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  jurisprudence,  as  we  think  we  have  established  by 
precedent  and  authority  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  language 
of  the  Treaty  is  as  obscure  and  involved  as  the  notions  it 
seems  intended  to  convey.  It  is  alike  remote  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  diplomacy  and  the  language  of  law  ;  and  in  some 
articles  the  expressions  used  mean,  or  may  mean,  the  exact 
reverse  of  what  they  were  designed  to  convey.* 

In  taking  leave  of  this  painful  subject,  we  cannot  but  reflect 
with  satisfaction  that  there  is  one  veteran  English  statesman 
whose  conduct  upon  the  whole  case  has  been  alike  consistent 
with  law  and  reason.  Earl  Russell  was  Foreign  Minister  of 
this  country  during  the  American  Civil  War;  and  the  more 
the  principles  are  examined  on  which  he  acted  at  that  difficult 
crisis,  the  more  unassailable  do  they  appear  to  be.  When 
arbitration  was  first  proposed  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
these  difficulties.  Lord  Russell  had  the  courage  and  fairness  to 
say  at  once,  that  England  could  never  submit  to  a  tribunal  of 
foreign  jurists  or  statesmen  her  own  independent  policy  and 
conduct.  And  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  reached  this 
country  last  summer.  Lord  Russell  was  the  one  man  Avho  raised 
his  voice  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  perils  which  he  dis- 
ceiTied  lurking  under  the  specious  forms  of  reconciliation  and 
peace.  We  confess  that,  led  away  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
terminate  these  differences  and  to  give  an  assurance  of  our 
friendly  feelings  to  the  American  people,  we  were  disposed  to 
put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  the  negotiation,  and  to 
suppress  the  criticisms  to  which  it  might  even  then  have  seemed 
obnoxious.  But  subsequent  events  have  justified  the  foresight 
of  Lord  Russell  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  ;  and  we  hold 

•  For  instance,  Article  II.  provides  that  the  Arbitrators  ‘  shall  pro- 
‘  cccd  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  decide  all  questions  that 
‘  shall  he  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Her  Bri- 
‘  tannic  IMajesty  and  the  United  States  7'especttveli/.'  The  word  respec- 
tiveli/  would  imply  that  each  Government  is  entitled  to  lay  before  the 
Arbitrators  any  question  it  thinks  fit,  whereas  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  that  questions  should  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
parties,  not  respectively,  hui  jointly,  which  is  the  very  reverse. 
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that  the  preposterous  claims  which  the  American  Government 
have  ingrafted  on  this  agreement  demonstrate  that  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  between  two  sovereign  States 
when  the  subject  and  extent  of  that  arbitration  are  not  defined, 
and  are  understood  in  a  contradictory  sense  by  one  and  the 
other  Power. 


NOTE 


On  the  Artich  on  the  Ilistory  of  Painting  in  Italy,  p.  122. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowe,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number,  a 
letter  in  tvhich  he  complains  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  his  share 
of  the  work.  lie  assures  us  that  ‘  this  Ilistory  is — as  it  purports  to  be 
‘  — in  every  sense  the  work  of  two  partners,  both  of  whom  are  men  of 
‘  education  and  special  knowledge  of  art,  good  draughtsmen,  and  tra- 
‘  veiled  artists.’  But  on  referring  to  the  passage  in  which  we  adverted 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  authors,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
that  any  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Crowe,  as  we  expressly  stated 
that  we  did  not  know  what  the  precise  compact  is  between  the  two 
Labourers  in  this  vast  field  ;  and  we  are  qtiite  contented  to  suppose 
that  their  merit  is  equal. 


No.  CCLXXVII.  will  he  published  in  July. 
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Bell,  Sir  Charles,  review  of  the  ‘  Memoir.s  and  Letters  of  the  late,’  394 
— account  of  him,  394 — his  brotliers,  396-8 — his  education  and 
training,  400-1 — his  ‘  System  of  Dissections,’  401 — Edinburgh  and 
its  society  in  the  last  generation,  402-8,  427 — Charles  Bell  goes  to 
London,  408—10 — Horner,  and  others,  411 — Bell’s  ‘  Anatomy  of 
Expression,’  412 — his  success  and  marriage,  413 — ^his  discoveries  in 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  414 — his  lectures  in  Windmill 
Street,  420 — his  attention  to  gun-shot  wounds,  420 — goes  to  Water¬ 
loo,  421 — Brussels,  421 — loss  of  two  of  his  brothers,  422 — his 
works  on  ‘  Animal  Mechanics,’  and  on  the  ‘  Hand,’  423 — ^his  cha¬ 
racteristics,  423 — receives  the  order  of  knighthood,  424 — his  friend 
Kichardson,  424 — his  fishing  days,  426 — returns  to  Edinburgh, 
426 — close  of  the  career  of  his  fidends  and  of  himself,  429. 

Broglie,  Duke  of,  his  Memoir,  347. 

Brougham,  Henry  Lord,  review  of  the  ‘  Life  and  Times  of,’  502 — his 
parentage  and  early  life,  502-3 — his  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Keview,’  504 — introduced  to  public  life,  506 — his  work 
on  ‘  Colonial  Policy,’  505-6 — called  to  the  bar,  507 — goes  into 
Parliament,  508 — the  Berlin  decree  and  the  orders  in  Council, 
511-12 — tiilking-out  questions  in  the  House  on  petitions,  517 — 
sciindals  respecting  Queen  Caroline,  518-22 — her  death,  523 — 
Lord  Londonderry’s  death,  525 — Canning  prime  minister,  525 — 
Brougham  and  he  on  good  terms,  528 — death  of  George  IV.,  529 
— Parliamentary  Eeform,  530 — Earl  Grey’s  administration,  531 — 
Brougham’s  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  532 — scene  in  the 
House,  534 — result  of  the  general  election,  535 — settlement  of  the 
question  of  Reform,  536-9 — breaking  up  of  Lord  Grey’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  540 — his  excellence  in  every  department  of  intellect,  541-4 — 
his  faults,  544 — inaccuracies  in  the  volumes,  548 — his  fame,  549. 

Brotvning,  Robert,  his  ‘  Balaustiou’s  Adventure’  reviewed,  221 — the 
story,  221-3 — the  author’s  fecundity,  222 — his  conception  of  the 
matter,  227-42 — his  version  of  the  text  of  Alcestis,  242-9. 

Bum,  Robert,  review  of  his  ‘  Rome  and  the  Campagna,’  293 — the  city 
in  357  A.I).,  293 — visit  of  Constantine,  295 — objects  of  celebrity 
visited  by  him,  296 — configuration  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  299 — 
history  of  the  Palatine  hill,  301 — mansions  of  the  wealthier  Romans, 
303 — Nero’s  works,  310 — temples  in  old  times  destroyed  by  fire, 
312 — works  of  later  emperors,  314-6 — Mr.  Bum’s  labours,  317 
— company  formed  for  dredging  the  Tiber,  320. 

C 

Church,  the,  the  land,  and  the  Liberals,  works  respecting,  250 — the 
Tory  party,  250 — its  claims  to  the  Established  Chimch  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Interest,  251-5— settlement  of  the  battle  of  Free  Trade,  256 
— local  taxation,  257 — administration  of  affairs  in  coimties,  274 — 


question  of  the  malt  tax^^^T  ^-^a^cultural  horses,  283 — laws 
relating  to  the  tenure  or  ownership  of  land,  283 — the  game  laws, 
285 — tenant-right,  285 — duty  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
290 — relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Liberals,  292. 

Church,  Disestablishment  of,  see  Miall. 

Crowe,  J.  A.,  and  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.,  review  of  their  *  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,  from  the  Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,’  122 — 
rendering  of  Italian  names,  123 — fruits  of  each  author’s  labour,  124 
— the  materials,  and  the  looseness  of  the  nomenclature  employed, 
129 — revival  of  art  in  Italy,  130 — Giotto,  131 — Paolo  Uccello,  132 
— the  elder  Pesello,  133 — Pesellino,  133 — the  brothers  Pollaiuoli, 
133 — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  133 — art  at  Sienna,  134 — Orcagna,  134 — 
Pietro  della  Francesca,  13G — Melozzo  di  Forli,  138 — Antonello  da 
Messina,  140 — Giovanni  da  Bruggia,  140 — Aldighiero,  141 — Fran¬ 
cesco  Squarcione,  142 — Andrea  Mantegna,  143 — Jacopo,  Gentile, 
and  Giovanni  Bellini,  144 — Note  on  article,  584. 

F 

Frere,  John  Hookham,  review  of  the  works  of,  472 — notice  of  him, 
472-5 — the  ‘  Anti- Jacobin,’  475 — Frere’s  mastery  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  style,  477 — ^goes  as  Envoy  to  Portugal,  478 — his 
‘  Translations  from  the  Poems  of  the  Cid,’  479 — sent  out  again  to 
Spain,  481 — Romana,  481 — Sir  John  Moore,  482 — ^Frere’s  country 
life  in  England,  483 — the  ‘  Qiuirterly  Review  ’  started,  484 — his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  *  man  about  town,’  486 — his  ‘  Monks  and  Giants,’  487 — 
Frere  and  Byron’s  ‘  Don  Juan,’  491 — his  marriage,  492 — Malta,  493 
— Frere’s  Aristophanic  labours,  496-500 — his  characteristics,  501. 

G 

Grant,  Charles,  review  of  his  ‘Central  Provinces  of  India,’  196 — early 
surveys,  197 — the  Bombay  marine  and  the  Indian  navy,  198 — land 
surveys,  199 — Mr.  Markham’s  work,  202 — the  Vindhyas  and  Sdt- 
piiras,  205 — the  Rajpoots,  208 — the  aboriginal  tribes  admixed  with 
the  genuine  tribes  of  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  210 — the  Gonds, 
210-2 — their  belief  in  the  power  of  evil,  212 — the  Chamars 
Chattisgurh,  214 — other  tribes,  214 — administration  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  216 — tlieir  revenue,  217 — their  minerals,  217 — local 
management,  218 

Guizot,  M.,  review  of  his  ‘  Le  Due  de  Broglie,’  347 — the  Duke’s  me¬ 
moranda,  347 — his  family,  348-9 — his  father  and  mother,  348-9 — 
coup  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  350 — the  Duke’s  views,  350 — his  mili¬ 
tary  services,  351 — iraiterfections  of  Napoleon’s  speeches,  352 — goes 
to  Warsaw,  353 — the  Abbe  dc  Pradt,  353 — takes  his  seat  among  the 
Peers  of  France,  355—6 — his  marriage,  357 — trial  of  Marshal  Ney, 
357 — Charles  X.,  859 — Revolution  of  July  1830,  and  the  election  of 
Louis  Philippe,  360 — M.  de  Broglie  becomes  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  361 — and  head  of  the  Cabinet,  363 — withdraws  into  private 
life,  364 — his  services  respecting  slavery,  365 — the  faith  of  his  after 
life,  366. 

11 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  his  ‘  Recollections  of  Past  Life,’  344. 
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I 

Irish  University  Education,  works  relating  to,  166 — demand  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  name  of  complete  educational  equality,  167 — the 
Catholics,  and  their  views,  167-74 — and  demands,  175 — opposition 
to  a  denominational  system  under  the  control  of  ecclesiastics,  175—7 
— Koman  Catholic  University,  180 — plans  proposed,  182—5 — 
Trinity  College  as  affected  by  recent  events,  186 — emoluments  and 
prizes,  189 — two  difficulties,  190 — their  solution,  192 — Catholics 
and  Nationalists,  194. 

L 

Lace-making  as  a  Fine  Art,  review  of  works  relating  to,  37 — Mrs. 
Hury  Palliser’s  volume,  38 — Mrs.  Hailstone’s  collection,  39 — diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  lace,  39—42 — age  of  any  piece,  43—4 — Lace-schools,  45 
— lace-books,  46-7 — the  art  in  France,  51 — and  in  Ireland,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Meredith,  54. 

M 

Miall,  Mr.,  review  of  his  work  on  Disestablishment,  366 — treatment  of 
it  and  of  Disendowment,  367 — policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Miall,  369 
— relation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  State,  369 — results  of 
Disestablishment,  370-1 — right  of  patronage,  371 — Cromer  church 
and  the  rectorial  tithe,  375  note — episcopal  peerages,  376 — dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  parochial  clergy,  377 — the  poet  Crabbe’s  picture 
of  a  clergyman  of  his  day,  377 — ‘  Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel,’  378 — 
Cowper’s  clergyman  of  his  time,  380 — valuable  and  civilising  agencies 
of  the  clergy,  381 — consequences  of  Disendowment,  383 — the 
country  not  ripe  for  the  Congregational  system,  386 — Mr.  Reed  and 
his  father,  391 — changes  which  would  be  produced  by  Disestablish¬ 
ment,  393. 

O 

Oceanic  Circulation,  review  of  works  rebating  to,  430 — shallow  non¬ 
sense  talked  about  the  Gulf  Stream,  430-1 ;  modern  investigations, 
431 — early  authors,  432 — Franklin  and  Blagden,  432-3 — Major 
Rennell’s  work,  433-6 — back-water,  437 — horizontal  circulation,  438 
— volume,  rate,  temperature,  and  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  440-71 

R 

Railway  organisation  in  the  late  war,  works  relating  to,  149 — con¬ 
siderations  brought  home  to  our  minds,  150-1 — advantages  of 
milways  in  supplies  and  in  moving  troops,  152 — the  Engineer  and 
Railway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  and  what  they  can  accomplish,  153 
— English,  as  compared  with  Continental  railways,  154 — organisation 
of  the  Germans,  155 — mode  of  direction  of  an  army  from  the  rear, 
156 — the  Etappen  Inspektion,  187 — success  of  the  Germans,  162 — 
defeats  and  failures  of  the  French,  163 — lessons  to  be  learnt, 
163-5. 

Royal  Institution,  review  of  works  relating  to  the,  321 — origin  of  the 
Institution,  and  account  of  Count  Rumford,  322-30 — establishment 
of  the  Institution,  330 — Drs.  Young  and  Garnett,  330-31 — Davy, 
331 — Rumford’s  second  marriage,  333 — his  death  and  character,  3^ 
— perils  of  the  Institution,  337-9 — its  library,  338 — Professors 
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Brande,  Tyndall,  and  Odling,  338 — Dalton’s  lectures,  339,  342 — 
Davy’s  marriage  and  successes,  340 — Coleridge’s  lectures,  342— 
— Davy’s  discoveries,  343 — Sir  Henry  Holland  and  his  ‘  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Past  Life,’  344. 

T 

Tyerman,  Rev.  L.,  review  of  his  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,’  56 — estimate  of  Methodism,  56-7 — Mr.  Tyerman’s  offences 
against  the  Queen’s  English,  57 — earlier  lives  of  Wesley,  58 — the 
man  himself,  59-62 — in  America,  63 — his  conversion,  64 — makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  Hermhutt,  64 — state  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  65 — Love-feasts  and  Night-watches,  68 — his  field-preaching, 
69 — preaching-houses,  72 — his  acquirements,  75 — the  Kingswood 
School,  76 — featimes  in  his  character  and  system,  76 — his  constant 
•sense  of  the  miraculous,  77 — his  brother  Charles,  79 — his  love  affairs, 
8U — his  death  and  character,  83 — state  of  the  Connexion  at  this 
time,  85 — its  future,  87. 

Tylor,  Edward  B.,  review  of  his  ‘  Primitive  Culture,’  88 — rapid  strides 
of  this  branch  of  inquiry,  89 — Mr.  Tylor’s  labours  and  method,  93 
— Ethiopians  of  early  times,  97-8 — country  of  the  Ichthyophagi, 
98 — moral  and  intellectual  development,  100 — test  of  agriculture  in 
civilisation,  101 — and  of  stone  and  metal,  101-2 — stones  marked 
with  red,  103 — objects  of  veneration  and  worship  in  early  times, 
105 — the  development  hypothesis,  112 — Mr.  Darwin’s  reasoning, 
114 — self-development,  115 — mythology  and  the  rudiments  of  reli¬ 
gious  belief,  118-21. 

U 

United  States,  Claims  of  the,  549 — Case  for  the  United  States,  549 — 
result  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  550 — blunder  of  the  Americans 
in  their  preliminary  criticisms,  552 — rule  which  governs  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  neutral  States  in  a  civil  contest,  553 — the  acts  complained 
of,  554 — responsibility  of  tlie  British  Government  for  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘  Alabama,’  557 — reasoning  maintained  in  the  Case,  557 
— rights  of  belligerents  and  of  neutrals,  558-65 — tniffic  of  neutrals  in 
contraband  of  war,  565 — untenable  positions,  566-7 — enlistment  of 
soldiers  within  a  neutral  territory,  567 — Mr.  Cushing’s  opinion,  571 
— Case  of  the  ‘  Santissima  Trinidad,’  574 — the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
577 — Earl  Russell,  583. 

Y 

Yule,  Colonel  Henry,  review  of  his  edition  of*  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
Polo,  the  Venetian,’  1 — the  storjq  2 — the  author’s  natural  abilities, 
3 — his  exaggerations,  4 — question  respecting  the  sea  of  Aral,  6-11 — 
^larco  Polo’s  geography,  12 — Christian  congr(*gations  in  the  far 
East,  23 — Rubnupiis,  the  French  friar,  25-7 — conjurations,  27 — 
medieval  legends,  .30 — Colonel  Yule’s  Oriental  scholarship,  31 — 
manner  in  which  Marco  Polo  obtains  his  dismissal  from  the  court  of 
Kublai  Khan,  31-36 — summary  of  Marco’s  achievements,  36. 
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